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HISTORICAL NOTES 



RKSPXCTIlra THE 



INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 



CHAP. I. 



GENERAL OBSEEVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS — OPINIONS OF 
VARIOUS WRITERS ON THIS sirBJECT. 

The manners and customs of the Indians of North 
America have often furnished matter of curious and 
interesting inquiry. From the period when that 
portion of the Western hemisphere was first dis- 
covered, or rather from that in which the earliest 
European settlers established themselves upon its 
9bores, the attention of various authors appears 
to have been drawn towards the delineation of 
tbioi^ peculiar qualities which so strongly marked 
the native tribes by whom that continent was 
inhabited. Nor was the attention of those writers 
less directed, ;perhaps, to the discovery of the pro- 
bable roQt from whence the American population 
had originally sprung^^ This question, indeed, has 
^ven ri9$ to mueh discussion;; and history, both 
sacred and profanei has been ingeniously referred 

B 
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2 HISTORICAL NOTES RESPECTING Ch. I. 

to for the purpose of supporting the respective 
theories of those who have taken an active part 
in the controversy. The valuable researches, made of 
late years in North America, regarding the languages 
spoken by the Indian nations in that quarter of the 
globe, promise, if followed up, to throw more light 
upon this subject than is likely to arise from any 
other species of investigation. But, however much 
writers of eminence have differed respecting the 
source from which America may have been peopled, 
they will be found to have generally agreed with 
regard to the peculiar customs, disposition, and 
pursuits, of its aboriginal inhabitants. 

It is not proposed to enter into any minute 
delineation of the habits and manners of the North 
American Indians. These have been so often and 
so accurately described, by writers of different coun- 
tries and various periods, that any description 
of them now would contain little more than a 
repetition of details to which there is every where 
easy access and reference. The principal object 
of these Notes is to give a concise view of facts 
drawn mostly from the early authors who resided in 
North America ; by which it will probably be seen, 
that in every quarter a very erroneous system was 
pursued with regard to the Indian population. 
In addition to the observations upon the early 
proceedings respecting the Indians — and upon 
the results which flowed from them — it is also 
intended to submit such remarks and suggestions 
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CilI. the north AMERICAN INDIANS. 3 

as appear more immediately applicable to the 
attempts made in the present day to effect their 
civil and religious advancement. I^ by pointing 
out. the errors of fprmer .times, it can at all 
serve, as a beacon in. future attempts at. Indian 
civilization or conversion, one important step 
towards success is likely, to be attained. These 
^rors are obvious from an examination of the works 
of the earliest writers, as well as thoseof later periods, 
who had much communication, with the Indians. 
Travellers, who from curiosity — traders, who from 
views of. commercial > enterprise — military officers, 
who in the call of their professional duty — and the 
missionaries, who, from ; religious motives, were led 
to explore the interior of that continent, have fur- 
nished ample materials for reflection on this sub- 
ject; and by laying before the reader extracts from 
their works, it will no dpubt. enable him j by refer- 
ence to the most authentic sources, to judge of 
the real nature of those endeavours which were 
made during the course of two centuries : — and 
made in vain — to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indians of North America* 

It may be satisfactory, in this place, to notice 
the recorded opinions, of some of those . writers^ 
most of whom had long resided in that country; 
and to describe, in their own words, the favourable 
sentiments which their experience had taught them 
to entertain respecting the Indian character. These 
opinions, indeed, are directly opposite to what^ha^ 
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4 HISTORICAL NOTES R£SkPECTING Clu I. 

been so strenuously asserted by some celebrated, 
authors, particularly by the Count de Bufibn and 
Monsieur de Pauw ; both of whom laboured to pfunt 
the natives of the New World as desfocabte, 
Ticious, and brutal ; pronouncing them &r inferior 
to those of the Old, both in mental and corporeal 
qualities. But there cannot be required a more, sa- 
tisfactory refutation of the assertion made by these 
writers, than what is conveyed in the nnnaieroiis and 
concurring statements of those who^ from* a long 
residence among the Indians, had fully qualified 
tben»elves to jadge of their real character and en* 
dbwments.* 

The celebrated Lafitau, the Jesuit, who. resided 
a considerable time as a missionary in North 
America about Xhe beginning ol tine liast century, 
aiKl^ who states, that to his own exp^ience he added 
that of Gamier, another Father of his order, 
who had lived ^xty years among the Indians, has 
given the following description of them in his 
learned and curious work, ^' The Mamsers of the 
American Savins compared with the Manners of 
Ancient Times." 

^^ They are possessed/' says he, " of sound judg- 
ment, lively imagination, ready conception,, and 

• Mr. Jefferson, the late President of the. United States, 
in his Notes on Virginia, and the Abb4 Clavigero, in his 
History of Mexico, have ably combated the opinions main- 
tained by Buffon in bis Histoire Naturelle, and of De Pauw 
in his-Il^eheft^hes Phi)oiM>phiques sur les Amiricaii^s* 
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wonderfbl inemory. All the tiibes retain at least 
some trace of ah ancient religion, banded down 
to them fi*om their ancestors, land a form of goverm- 
ment. They reflect justly upon their affairs^ and 
better than the mass of the people among ourselvea. 
They prosecute their ends by sure mtens; they 
evince a degree of coolness and composure which 
would exceed our patience; they never permit 
themselves to indulge iti passion, biit always, from a 
sense of honour and greatness of joul, appear maa- 
ters of themselves. They are high-minded and 
proud; possess a courage equal to every trials an 
intrepid valour, the most heroic constancy under 
torments, and ah equanimity which neither mielfori- 
tune nor reverses can shake. Towards each otbttr 
they behave with a natural politeness and attentioo, 
entertaining a high respect for the aged, and a con- 
sideration for their equals which appears scarcely 
reconcileabte with that freedom and independence 
of which they pre so jealous- They make few 
professions of kindness, hit yet are affable and 
generous. ^ Towards strangers and the unfortunate 
they exercise a degree of hospitality and charity 
which might put the inhabitants of llurope tp 
the blush.''* 

Lafitau, indeed, qualifies the character he thus 

* Moeurs des Sauvages Am^ricains, comparees aux Moeurs 
des Premiers Temps. Par le P^re Lafitau. Vol. i. ohap. 3. 
Paris, 17t4. 
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6 HISTORICAL NOTES RESPECTING Ch. I. 

gives of the Indians, by contrasting with these 
praises their defects and vices. He describes them 
•as -idle, suspicious, vindictive— rand the more dan- 
gerous, as they well know how to conceal their 
intentions of revenge. Cruel to their enemies, 
gross in their pleasures, vicious through ignorance: 
'^' but,'' adds he, " their simplicity and penury give 
them one advantage over us, — that they remain 
unacquainted with those refinements of vice which 
have been introduced by luxury and. abundance." 

Pfere le Jeune, another of the celebrated Jesuit 
missionaries, who resided in Canada at a very early 
period, also remarks : ^' I think the savages, in point 
of intellect, may be placed in a high rank ; educa- 
tion and instruction alone are wanting. Being well 
formed in their persons, and having their organs 
-well adapted and disposed, the powers of their 
mind operate with facility and effect. Their 
reasoning faculties resemble a soil naturally fertile, 
but which has continued choked up with evil weeds 
since the beginning of time. These Indians I can 
well compare to some of our own villagers who. are 
left without instruction ; yet I have scarcely ever 
seen any person who has come from France to this 
country, who does not acknowledge that the sa- 
vages have more intellect or capacity than most 
of our own peasantry,"* 

* Relation de ce qai s'est pass^ en la Nouvelle France en 
rann6e 1634. Par le P^re le Jeune, de la Compagn6e de 
Jesus. Chap. 5, Paris, 1635. 
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Mohs. Boucber, who, about the middle of tbie 
seventeenth century, held the situation of governor of 
Three Rivers, in New France, makes a similar obser- 
vation. " In general all the Indians possess a 
sound judgment; and it is seldom that you find 
among them any who have that stupid and heavy 
intellect which we perceive among some of our 
French peasantry. They stand more in awe of 
a simple reprimand from their parents or chiefs, 
than in Europe they do of wheels and gibbets." * 

P^re Jerome lAllemant, who about the same 
period resided long as a missionary among the 
HuYons, thus writes : '^ Many are disposed to 
despair of the conversion of thb people, from their 
being prejudiced against them as barbarians; be- 
lieving them to be scarcely human, and incapable 
of becoming Christians. But it is very wrong 
to judge of them in this sort ; for I can truly say, 
that in point of intellect they are not at all inferior 
to the natives of Europe; and, had I remained 
in France, I could not have believed that, without 
instruction, nature could have produced such ready 
and vigorous eloquence, or such a sound judgment 
in their afiairs, as that which I have so much 
admired among the Huroos. I admit tha[t^ their 

* Histoire Veritable des Mceurs et Productions de la 
NoUvelle France, &c. par Piene Boucher, chap. 9. Paris, 
1664. 
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habits and customs are bfurbaroas, la a thousand 
instances ; but, after all, in matters whiehthey £OQ- 
sider as wrong, and which the puhUc condemiis, 
we observe among them less criminality than in 
France, although here the only punishment of erima 
is the shamie of having committed it"* 

P&re Yivier, another of the Jesuits, thus de- 
scribes tbe Illinois Indians, among whom |ie re»d^ 
for a long period, about the middle of the laAt 
century. ^^ The Indians are of a cbamcter mild 
and sociable. They appear to have more infelli- 
genc^ than most of our French peasadtry; wt^ich 
is probably owing to the liberty in wUch they ale 
brought up. Respect never renders them timid; 
-and: as they have no degrees of rank qor dignity 
amopg them, every man appears to be oo an equ^ 
footing. An lUtboiB would speak as boldly to the 
king of France as to the meanest of his subject^.'' t 

Le Clercq, who belonged to one of tfie early 
Ilecollet or Franciscan missions, ^ves the following 
general description of those Indkns with whom 
he had long r^idefcl near the mouth of the mec 
St. Lawr^ace. 

^^ As I took gnsat pains to become thoroughly 
acquainted with their manners, n^axkns, and reb- 

• Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1645, par le P^re 
Jerome Lallemant, p. 153. » 

t Lettres Edifiantes et GHrieuses, Writes des Missions 
Etrang^res, vol.vii. p. 82. Ed. 1780-81. 
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gidd, I think I am able to give to thetmblic a irae 
and-fidthMiae^ofthein; and impfiy shall i be if 
the isading affoi^ to them the sai^ie pfeaaure a6 
the writiiig has pven to me, of those details which I 
have selpetsd as the most ciiiious and Bjgn^tiM, 
in tti0 misstons I had the hoooup ot belonging 
to dtirpig the tiivelve yqars I resided In New Fraaee. 
There exists in Europe a very prei^iliiig error 
lyhich it is proper }o remove froos the mind oif 
the pnblie, who suppose thIeU: the natives of Amth 
ifica, in conseqosnce of their never havidg beep 
educated according to the rules of dvillaed society, 
possess nothing human but the name; and that 
they have none of those good qualitiesi either 
corpoieai or mental, which distifiguish the human 
race firom that of brutes: imagining that they are 
covered with hair like bears, and more savage than 
tigens and lebpards/'^^' NatuDe has endowed them 
with too touch kindness towards each otiier; to- 
wards theiir children, and even towards stranger^, 
to have ever given cause for comparing them 
to wild beasts. This fact it will not be difficult 
to eistablish in the pourse of the following History ; 
in which I shall exhibit, with fidelity, the Indian 
of this eouatfy in every view in which I can con- 
ader him."* 



* NotveUe Rabtioa de ht Qasp^sie, par le Pire le 
Clercq, Missionaire Recollety chs^p. 1. Paris, 1691. 
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Lescarbot, who pablished his History of New 
France in I6I89 and who had visited that country 
from curiosity, makes the following remark respect- 
ing the Indians. ** I cannot avoid confessing that 
the people whom I have to describe are possessed 
of many good qualities. They are valorous, faith* 
ful> generous, and humane; and their hospitality 
so great, that they extend it to every one who 
is not their enemy. They speak with much judg- 
•ment and reason, and when they have any im- 
portant enterprise to undertake, the chief is atten- 
tively listened to for two or three hours together, and 
he is answered, point to point, as the subject may 
require. If, therefore, we call them savages, it 
is an abCisive appellation, which they do not de- 
serve^ as will be proved in the course of this 
History." • 

In the Report transmitted in 1656 from the 
Jesuit mission among the Iroquois, that celebrated 
people are thus noticed. " Among many faults 
caused by their blindness and barbarous education, 
we meet with virtues enough f b cause shame among 
the most of Christians. Hospitals for the poor 
would be useless among them, because there are 
no beggars; for those who have, are so liberal 
to those who are in want, that every thing is 

* Histoire de la Nouvelle France, par Marc Lescarbot, 
Avocat en Parlemient, liv. i. chap. 1. Paris, 1618. 
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almost enjoyed in commoii ; the whole Village inust 
be in tromplete distress before any individikal is left 
in necesMty.";* 

^* When they talk in France of the Iroquob/' 
'writes Lit Potherie, who resided in Canada about 
the end of the seventeenth centary, " thqr suppose 
them to be barbarians always thirsting for human 
Mood. This is a great error. The character 
ivbich I have to give of that nation ia very cttf* 
fercfnt from what these prejudices assign to it. The 
Iroquois are the proudest and most formidable 
people in North America^ and, at the same time, 
the most politic and sagacious. This is evident 
from the important aflFairs which they conduct with 
the Fredch, the English, and almost all the people 
of that vast continent/*t 

The Indian confederacy, generally called the 
/ro^uoi>, or Five Nations, is supposed fo have 
existed from times of very remote antiquity^ It 
was composed of the Mohawks, Oneydas, Cayugas, 
Onondagas, and Senecas. These were joined, 
about the beginning of the last century, by the 
Tuscaroras; but the confederacy still continued 
to be known by the name of the Five^ although 
sometimes of the SLv Nations. Loskiel, in his 
History of the Missions among the Indians, notices 

• Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1666-67, chap. 12. 
f La Potherie^ Histoire de TAi^rique Septentrionale, 
vol. iii. Preface. 
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the political eonstitution of this siogular people^ aa 
described by one of the Moraviao missioodrieB 
about the middle of the last century.. He stateis 
that i^ resembled a repufatic, each of the six nations 
being independent of the other, or^ a3 they expressed 
it, 'having their own jlSre, round which their chiefe 
and elders assembled to deliberate on the aflairs 
of their nation. They had also at OAondago tt 
large common Jire^ to which the great coun^oil 
0f the confederacy resorted. None in general 
were admitted into the cowicil house but the r<h 
presentatives of the nations. All public business 
between the Iroquois and any other tribe, was 
brought before the great fire in Onondaga; at th^ 
same time they had agents among other nations 
to watch over their interests.* 

The writers of later times ^ve similar accounts 
of the Indians among whom they redded. HiBck^- 
welder, the celebrated Moravian missionary, whp 
lived upwards of thirty yiears among them, makes 
the following observations. ^' My long residence 
among these naticms, in the constant habit oi 
unrestrained familiarity, has enabled me to know 
them well, and made me intimately acquainted 

* Iigskiel's History of the Missions araoag the Indians^ dec, 
part i. chap. 2. An interesting and ample account of the 
Iroquois Cmjlederacy is to be found in GoyemcNr Clinton's 
Discourse, delivered before the New York Historical Society 
at their Anniversary Meeting in 1811. New York, 1812. 
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with the mannars^ cu9tQin$| eharaotdr^ and dispcH 
siticHi of those men of nature, when UQGorra{^ted 
by, European vices. Of these I think I could 
draw a hi^ly interesting picture, if I oniy poss^aed 
adequate powers of deaedf^OQ ; but the talent of 
writing b not to be acquired in the wiktemesi^ 
amoi^ aayages. I hare felt it, how^fer, to be. 
a duty Jncttinbent upos me to make the attempt,. 
and I have done it in the following pages with 
a rude but fiaithftil pendl. I have spent great 
part of my Hfe 4iB0ng those people, and have 
been trieafed by them with umform Idadnesa and 
hospitality. I haj^ witnessed their virtues^ and 
experieneed the&r gMdness^ I owe them a. debt 
g£ gratitude which I cannot aeqtiit belter. (hian by 
presenting to the world this fdain udadoriiied pictuse,. 
which I have drawn in the spirit of eaOdoor and 
tmth;'* 

Of the numerous writers who have explored 
the interior of North America, there is none whose 
description of the Indians is more worthy of perusal! 
than what has. been given by Captain Carver* 
That celebrated traveUer did not indeed reside 
in the Indian country io long as many others who 
have published accounts of the native tribes, but 

• Acoount of the History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations. (Introduction, p, 24,) Published in the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. John NtckcWelder. (1819.) 
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none observed them with a more skilful eye ; and 
besides, he has given us the interesting description 
of nations who had never before been visited by^ 
any European* In describing some of these^ — then 
powerful and populous tribes, — he admits that they« 
were cruel, barbarous, and revengeful; persevering 
and inflexible in their pursuit of an enemy ; sangui-. 
nary in their ^treatment of prisoners; and in their 
wars sparing neither age nor sex. On the other 
hand» he found them temperate in their mode 
of living, patient of hunger and fatigue, sqeiablet 
and' humane to those whom they looked upon* 
as friends, and ready to share with them, the 
last morsel of food they possessed, or ,to expose^ 
their lives in their, defence. In their public cha- 
racter, he describes them as possessing an attach- 
ment to their nation unknown to the inhabitants 
of any other country, combining, as if actuated < 
by one soul, against their common enemy; never 
swayed in their councils by selfish or party views, 
but sacrificing every thing to the honour and advan- 
tage of their tribe, in support of vvhich they fear 
no danger, and are affeoted by no sufferings. 

" In contradiction," says Carver, " to the report 
of many, other travellers, I can assert that, not- 
withstanding the apparent indifference with which 
an Indian, after a long absence, meets his wife and 
children— an indifference proceeding rather from 
custom than insensibility — he is not unmindful of 
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the claims either of connubial or parental tender- 
ness. The little story I have introduced in the 
preceding chapter of the Naudowessie woman la* 
menting her child, and the immature death of the 
&ther, will elucidate^ this point, and enforce the 
assertion much better than the most studied argu« 
ments I can make use of." 

The following is the story to which he Alludes, 
and in which he adverts to the custom among the 
Naudowessie (or Scioux) Indians, of maiming and 
wounding themsdives while mourning for their 
deceased friends and relations.* 

^^ Whilst I remained among them, a couple, 
whose tent was adjacent to mine, lost a son of 
about four years of age. The parents were so 
much affected at the death of their child, that 
they pursued the usual testimonies of grief with 
such uncommon rigour, as, through the w^gbt 
of sorrow, and loss of blood, to occasion the 
death of the father. The woman, who had been 
hitherto inconsolable, no sooner saw her husband 

* A similar practice is noticed by Bradbury, as prevailing 
among the Ricaras. — Travels in America, p. 95. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie obaerved the same custom among the 
Beaver Indians. — Voyages in North AmtricOy p. 148. Lewis 
and Clarke notice it also as now existing among the 
Mandans. — Travels up the Missouri, chap. 4. And a similar 
account respecting the Kanzas is to be found in James's late 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, chap. 6. 
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expirei tbtfn she dried up her tears^ and appeared 
cheer&il and resigned. As I knew nat how to 
aeeoiiQt for so extraordinary a transidoni I took 
an oppoltuinty to ask her the reason of it ; triling 
bclr, at the same time, that I shNMikl have imagined 
the loss of her husband would rather have occa* 
sioned an increase of grief than such a sudden 
(fimkiution of it 

'^ She informed me, that as the child was so 
young when it died, and unable to support itself 
in the Country of Spirits, both she and her husband 
had been apprehensive that its attuafion would 
be hx from happy ; but no ^sooner did she behold 
its father depart for the same place, who not 
only loved the child with the tendterest affection, 
but was m good .hunter, and would be able to 
provide plentifully for its support, than she ceased 
to mourn* She added, that she now saw no 
realsoii to continue her tears, as the child, Oa 
trhom she doted, was happy under the care and 
protection of a fond lather; amd she had only 
one wish that remained ungratified, which was 
that of being herself with them. 

^^ Expressions so replete with unafiecMd tender- 
ness, aind sentiments that would have donie honour 
to a Roman matron, made an impression on my 
mind greatly in favour of the people to whom 
she belonged ; and tended not a litUe to counteract 
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the prejudices I had hitherto eDtertained^ in common 
with every other traveler, of Indian insensibility, 
and want of parental tenderness. 

" Her subsequent conduct confirmed the favour- 
able opinion I had just imbibed, and convinced 
me that, notwithstanding this apparent suspension 
of her grief^ sobie particles of that reluctance to 
be separated from a beloved relation, which is 
implanted either by nature or custom in every 
human hearty still lurked iti hers. I obseirved 
that she went almost every evening to the foot 
of the tree, on a branch of which the bodies of 
her' husband and child were laid, and, after cutting 
off a lock of her hair and throwing it on the ground, 
in a plaintive melancholy song bemoaned its fate; 
A recapitulation of the actions he might* have 
performed, had bis life -been spared, appeared 
to be her favourite theAie ; and whilst she foretold 
the fame that would have attended an imitation 
of' his father's virtues, her grief seemed , to be 
suspended."* i / , 

' Le Clercq, the French missionary whose work 
has been already referred to, also records an instance 
of niatural afiection which he witnessed anlRHig a 
band of Iddians, resembling, in some meaisure^ 
the' anecdote mentioned by Garver, as above nar- 

• • •- ' ♦. . ^ { , I . . 

* Ganrer's Travels through the InUrior of North America, 
Ghap.;15. , i . . . > - . / 

C 
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r^ted. In. the kmddie of the night a cabin took 
i^c^ in vfbi^h two Ipadian women, each with* an 
inifant, were asleep. One of (be two escaped: 
wkh her ebikiy the other was alinost suffocated, 
Knd fik) scoitbed, that she became iiisjensible» and 
drcjpped her infiemt atnor^ the flames. On the 
first filarm^ Le Clereq, with some other persons, 
fl^w to the place; and foand the woman among 
the burning rutns^ in a state ^f otter despair. They 
were obliged to force her from the spot; and 
Jje Clercq» rushing through the smoke, brou^taway 
the child, but in so scorched a state that it imme^ 
diately^ died. It was impossiUe, he adds, to de-' 
scribe the grief ^nd despair into which the motter 
was tfatown, when informed of the death of her 
in&ikt Overwhdmed with angiiiish^ she continued 
to refuse all consolation : and in her frantic agony, 
tcraped aotiong tbe asbes in search of h^ child* 
It wasr Iwitb difficulty they prevented her from 
putting an end to her miserable existence ; every 
care was taken of her, but she died in « few weeks. 
Some hours after her int^rmen^ her husbanil, igno- 
rant of what liad occurred, returned from a hunting 
fixcursieo. Bitterly did tbe Indian lament the loss 
f»f: bis wife and bis cbfld. He often visited their 
ffXfCb; And, upon.otie of these occasions, be was 
heard, in the depth of his sorrow, to utter aloud : 
f^O Great Spirit, who gpveroest the. Sun and tbe 
Moon, who created the elk, the otter, and fint 
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beaver, be appeased, and do not any longer con- 
tinue enraged against me. Be content with the 
misfortunes 1 have suffered. I bad ia wife^tfaon 
hast taken her from me. I had a child, whom I 
loved as myself'^it is gone, for so was thy pleasure. 
Is that not enough? Bestow on me hencefbr^Blnard 
as much good as I now experience evil ; of, if thou 
art not satisfied with what I now suffer, make me 
die, for in this state I can live no longer."^ 

And yet does the Count de Buffoii, among Iris 
other rash and unfounded assertions respecting the 
Indians of the American continent, declare that 
^ they ieure but slightly attached to their parents and 
children ; and that among them the ties usually 
Che strongest of any, those of flimily connexion, wne 
always weak arid feeble.'' But bad Buffon coor 
suited with impartiality the works of many of his 
own countrymen, and of otheris whose long resir 
dence in North America embled them to furnish 
authentic information, he would have discovered his 
error with respect to the alleged indifference of the 
Indians to their aged parents. ^^ The Indians,'' 
says Lafitau, ^ entertain a high r^^d for Ihe.agad ;'' 
and as to Ihdir o&pring, Charlevoix^ observes^ that 
'*tbe care taken by the Indian mothers of their 
children is beyond expression, and shews very sen^ 
iibly that we often sjpoil all by the refinements 
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which we add to what nature dictates. They never 
quit their children, carrying them always with them; 
and when they appear to be sinking under the 
^vveight usually assigned to them, the cradle of their 
child counts for nothing, and one would even think 
that the additional burden is an alleviatioa to 
them.!'* 

In Captain Franklin's interesting narrative of his late 
journey to the shores of the Polar Sea, are to be found 
several affecting instances of parental regard among 
the Indians. He mentions the case^of a poor Indian, 
who came (in January, 1820,) to one of the inost 
remote Britbh trading posts, carrying his only child 
in his arms, and followed by his starving wife. .They 
had separated fromtherest of their band,. and be^ 
unsuocessful in the chase. Whilst in this state, of 
<want, they were attacked by the measles and 
hooping cough, which. raged at that time. throughout 
the country. *f An Indian," says Captain Franklin, 
^^is accustomed to .starve, and it is not easy to 
elicit from him an account of his. sufferings. This 
poor Oman's story was very brief: As soon as the fever 
ajbated, he set out with his wife to Cumberland- 
house, having been previously reduced to. feed ..on 
the bits of skin and offal which remained about 
their encampment Even this miserable fare was 
exhausted, and they .walked several ^days . without 

* Pire de' Charlevoix, Jourotil Historique, Lett. 22. 
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eating, yet exerting themselves fiEur beyond their 
strength, that they might save the life of the infont 
It died almost within sight of the house. Mr. 
Connolly, who was then in charge of the post, 
received them with the utmost humanity, and in- 
stantly placed food before them ; but no language 
can diescribe the manner in which the miserable 
lather dashed the morsel from bis lips, and deplored 
the loss of his child."* 

In a subsequent part of his work, Captain 
Franklin observes, ** We found several of the Indian 
families in great affliction for the loss of their rela- 
tives; who had been drowned in the August pre- 
ceding, by the upsetting of a canoe near to Fort 
Enterprise. They bewailed the melancholy ac- 
cident every morning atod evening, by repeating the 
names of the persons in a loud sin^ng tone, which 
was frequently interrupted by bursts of t^ars. One 
woman was so affected by the loss of her only son, 
that she seemed deprived of reason, and wandered 
about tiie tents the whde day, crying and singing 
out his name.'^t 

In Mr. Tudor^s Letters on the Eastern States <tf 
North Ammca, he mentions the case of an Indijan^ 
who, in consequence of his good conduct, had 
received a grant of Uuid in the state of Maine. It 

* Captain Franklin's Narrative, ch. iii. p. 60* 
t Ibid. p. 472. 
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was Situated ki one of the new townships, wbere a 
nomb^ of white settlers had established thepselves* 
Although not illrtreated by these settlers^^it appears 
that the common prgudice against bis race pre- 
vented them from, feeling any sympathy, with this. 
Indian. His only child died, but none of the 
inhabitants came to condole with him on bis loss. 
He soon afterwards went to some of his neighbours, 
and thus addressed them : ^^ When the white nxa^'s 
child dies, Indian man is sorry : he hdps to bury 
him. 1 When my child dies, ho one speaks to me ; 
I make his grave alone. . I cannot live here."-^He 
gave up his farm, dug up the body, of his qhU4^d 
parried itaway.with him two hundred miles. through 
the forests, and joined the Indians of Canada^* ; 1 
To this instance of want of. sympathy OH tb^ 
part of his white brethren, the following anecdote 
affords a striking contrast , in . favour of tb0. In- 
diati. The occurrence took place soon after ti^ 
commencement of the cdony of Penosylyanifu 
and in a repiote and unsettled part jof it—. 
^ Abraham and Joseph Chapman, when boys 
kine or ten years old, going but one ey^iiing to 
se^ their catde in the woods, m^.aalnditoi who 
tokl them to go back, dae they would: be lost^ Soon 
aiikery they took his advice, and went back'; but it 
was night before they got home, where they found 

« Tudor's Letters on the Eastern States, Lett. 12. Boston. 
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Ibe Indian, who, Wiog fearftil le&t tbcy should los^ 
Ihemseives, had repair^ tiritbar. m the ni^ to see: 
and thmr paraitSi about that time^ goipg to the 
yearly meeting at Philadelphia, (th^^beipg Qaakers,) 
and leaving a young family at home^^ the Indiai» 
came every day to «ee whetbec^ imy thi^ was 
amiss among them.'** 

- The North AmericaQ In^^ns; are not only a& 
feotionatdy attlicbed, indeed, to thigirown offspnin^ 
but are extremely fond of children in ^generaL 
They instruct them carefully in their own prkiciples^ 
and ti-ain them up with attention in the maxims and 
bal^ts of ^ their na^uw Their^ systi^m duopists 
chi^y in Itie infiutehde of exatt^pl^,^and impressing 
up6n thetfi the traditionary histoii^ bf tbi^iranpe&t 
lor?. When the ehiidrea ^t wrong, their parenb 
remonstrate and reprimand, but. n^ver: chastise 
them. Pire Le Jeune, in one of his early Reports^ 
stales that a band of Indians came to Quebec, 
where one of the party, . having remarked a French 
bpy beating a drum, went close to him, in order 
the taote attentively to observe bim« Upon this, 
the boy wantonly struck the. Indian on the^Ace with 
one of his drum^sticks, so as to draw blood pr6« 
fusely^ The whole party of Indians were mudi 
offended, and going tb the Frendh kiterpreter, 

* Proud*8 History of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 223^ Pfcila* 
delphta, 17«7. 
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'^See/' said they, ^'bde of your people has wounded 
one of ours. You know very well our custom ; g^ve ^ 
tis. some presents to wipe away this offenee." " As 
there is ho police amongst the savages/' continues 
Le Jeune^ ^' if one of them kills or wounds anotiier, 
he may be quit by giving some presents to the 
friends of the deceased, or to the person offended. 
Our interpreter. replied, * You also know our cus- 
toms : when any one acts wrong, we punish him. 
This boy has wounded one of your people : he w|U 
be immediately flogged for it in your, presence/ 
They accordingly had the boy brought out to receive 
the punishment; but when .the Indians saw that the 
French were in. earnest, and were stripping apd 
preparing to flog this little beater pf sa^vag^s ap4 of 
drums, thiey began immediately to beg he plight be 
pardoned, saying that the boy was too young, tp 
know what he was about; but as our people still 
continued. their preparations to punish him, one of 
the Indians suddenly stripped himself, and threw 
his robe over the boy, citing out to the man who 
was going to flog him, ' Scourge me, if you choose; 
but do not strike the boy/ Thus the youth escaped. 
None of the savages, as we are informed, c^n 
chastise, or bear to see chastised, any child. This,'' 
adds the good Father, " will occasion trouble to 
us in the design we have to instruct their youth/' * 

* Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1633, p. 145. 
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. Charlevoix records a circumstance in some de- 
gree. similar ; and which, is introduced in one .of his 
nirorks, with the following tribute of praise to the 
Indiap character: .^^ Most of the Indians. possess 
a nobleness, of soul and an equaniimity .which., we 
seldom attain, with ail the aid ^9.e draw from phi- 
Iqsppby and religion. Always masters of them- 
selves, no alteration. is perceptibly in their coun- 
tenai^ce, even when they meet with the mos^ unex- 
pected insult. An Indian prisoner, who is well 
aware, what will, be the termination of his captivity, 
or who is perhaps under the still more trying in- 
certitude respecting his fate, never loses a quarter 
of an hour of his sleep, nor does any sudden 
impulse ever lead him into error. — A Huron chief 
was one day insulted and struck by a youth. Those 
who witnessed this, were upon the point of instantly 
punishing the offender for his audacity : ' Let him 
alone,' said the chief, ^did you not perceive the 
earth tremble ? The youth is sufficiently conscious 
of his folly.'"* 

It is unnecessary, in this place, to lay before the 
reader any additional passages from writers who 
have noticed the general character of the North 
American Indians. Similar extracts, if thought 
wqilisite, miglit be sdected in abundance, from 

• Charlevoix, Joarnal Historique, Lett. 21. 
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authors of the highest credit — ^ English^ Freaeh, 
and American. That the civilizdtiod of a 
iMimerous race, gifted with the qualities whiob 
these writers have so ascribed to them, should 
have been obstructed, rather than promoted^ by 
their communication with Europeans, affords matter 
of melancholy reflection. The fact, however, is not 
to be doubted ; and the farther we inquire into the 
subject^ the more shall we be convinced of the truth 
of what is observed by Lafitau, ^^ that the Indians 
have lost more by imitating our vices, than they 
have gained by availing themselves of those arts 
which might have added to the comforts and con- 
veniences of life." 
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CHAPTER n. 

EARLY CONDUCT OF THE l^RBNCH WITH RESPECT 

TO THE INDIANS DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 

EXPERIENCED BY THE MISSIONARIES IN NEW 
FRANCE. 

For many years after the government of France 
had bejgun to establish a colony upon the St Law-^ 
rence, very little interest seems to have been taken 
by the parent state, either in the success of the 
settlers, or the improvement of the Indians. The 
newly^^K^quired country, indeed, came to be digni-* 
fied with the title of New France, and a prince of 
the blood royal was appointed by the crown to be 
viceroy over it. But neither the king nor his 
viceroy gave themselves much trouble concerning 
Its government; and the entire control over Ca- 
nada was delegated by letters patent — for a valuable 
fCon»deration, no doubt — to a company of mer^ 
chants from Rouen, Saint Malo, and Rochelle. 
The Prince de Cond^ in the year 1620, disposed 
•of his vkeroyship to his brother-in-law, the Mar^ 
chal de Montmoi^ncy, for eleven thousand crowni^ ; 
and the mar6chal, in his turn, sold it .in 1622, to 
his own nephew, the Due de Ventadour. While 
the unde seems thus to have bad his own temporal 
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interest in view, the chief concern of the nephew 
was the spiritual welfare of those heathen nations 
who resided within his newly purchased viceroyalty. 
" The Duke," says Charlevoix, " had retired from 
the court, and had even entered into holy orders. 
It was not for the purpose of returning to the 
bustle and business of the world, but to procure 
the conversion of the savages^ that he took upon 
himself the charge of the affairs of New France ; 
and, as the Jesuits had the direction of his con- 
science, he cast his eyes upon them for the execu- 
tion of his project He submitted the proposal to 
the council of the king, and his majeisty the more 
willingly assented to it, because the Recollet 
Fathers, so far from objecting to the measure, had 
themselves first recommended it to the duke.*** 

Thus commenced those celebrated missions into 
the wilds of Canada, which were principally di- 
rected by the society of the Jesuits — that powerful 
association, whose labours and perseverance were 
so conspicuous, in whatever quarter of the globe 
they endeavoured to extend their temporal influ- 
ence, or to convert the heathen to Christianity. 
They continued, year after year, to send their mis- 
sionaries into the savage regions of North America, 
in order to promote the great work in which they 
were engaged. The labour and constancy with 

* Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, liv. iv. 
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which these mea pursued their projects have never 
been surpassed. In Canada, the French mi^todary 
entered upon his task with the fervour of a zealoti 
and often closed it by sufiering the fate of a martyr. 
But, after all, what was the result? Did the mis- 
sionaries of New France, after a hundred and 
fifty years of zeal and exertion, leave behind them 
a single Indian tribe whom they had actujilly con- 
verted to Christianity? In the interior at leasts 
.where there were at one time about twenty missions 
of thie Jesuits— there is little, if any, trace of such 
conversion. It is said, indeed, that silver crucifixes 
are still to be found hanging at the necks of distant 
Indians; and so would any thing else which their 
ancestors had received, and handed down to them 
as ornamental trinkets. In Father Hennepin's day, 
he lamented that '' if one gives them some holy 
image, or crucifix, or beads, tbey will merely use 
them as ornaments to adorn their persons.'** 
With the exception of a few straggling villages of 
Praymg Indians, as they were called!, — and which 



* Voyages du R. Pftre Hennepin, ii. ch. 32. 

t " The French priests/ says Dr. Golden, " had from 
time to time persuaded several of the Fiv^ Nations to leave 
their own country, and to settle near Montreal, where the 
French are very industrious in encouraging them. Their 
numbers have been likewise increased by the prisoners tHe 
French have taken in war; and "by others that have run 
from their own country, because of some mischief that they 
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were chiefly established upon the St. Lawrence, 
near Quebec and Montreal — what remains to mark 
the labours of the missionary in New France? 
The annals of that period, indeed, display every 
wJhere to our view his exertions and sufferings ; but 
we look in vain for any dawning of moral improve- 
ment, or the slightest trace of benefit obtained 
among those remote and uncivilized nations to 
which the missions extended. Throughout the 
barbarous history litde is to be discerned but war, 
treachery, bloodshed, and extermination. As fietr 
as the improvement of the Indian race was con<- 
cemed, the labour was thrown away ; and it is to 
be lamented that no experience proved sufficient to 
convince the government of France that the mode 
adopted with respect to the civilization of that 
peqple was not calculated to effect the object which 
was expected. 

Monsieur de Champlain, the founder of Quebec^ 
who had been deputed to command in New France^ 
as fieutenant to the viceroy, first carried over with 

had done, or debts they owed the Christians. These Indians 
axis aM professed papists, and for that reason are comm<mly 
called the Praying Indians by thrir cotintrynen; and they 
.are called Cahanagas by the people of Albany, from the 
place wbere they live. The French value them on account 
of the intelligence they give in time of war, and their knowr 
ledge of the countries.'' --' CoUen's Hkt^ 9/ the Fkc 
^tOigmsof G4fMMb»part i« ch. 3, ' . 
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bim (on his return to America in the year 1615) 
ssi^eral fathers of the Recollet or Fi;anciscan 
order, Ooe of these, P^re le Caron^ accompanied 
him that year to. the eouoytry of the Hurons, but 
be shortly alter returned to FraQce^ with the Superior 
of the mi83ion to i«hieh he belonged; lea^ongi 
however*. aiK>ther Father of that order in Canada* 
When the Due de Ventadour was appoiiAed vice* 
roy* he continued Monsieur de Champlain in his 
situikion of lieutenaot'. At this time Quebec, 
although foorlesn years, had elapsed since it had 
begun to be settled, could only boast a popuk^oil 
of fifty persons, induding men, women, and chil- 
dren ;* so triie is it, as observed by LcH'd Bacon, 
that, ^^ Planting of countries is like jdanting of 
woods ; for you must make accoimt to lose almost 
twenty yeara' profit, and expect your recompense 
inOieend." 

In the years 1625 and 16S6, the society of the 
Jesuits in France sent out eight misskinaries to 
Canada^ Tbese, as well as aeveral of the .Recol-* 
lets, laboured for a considerable period to convert 
the Indians in the mor& khmediate neighbourhood 
of Quebec: and Mohtieal.; but no regular mi8»u>n 
Iraa seat into the interior until the year 1634. 

In' the mean while mattery proceeded veiy unfit- 
wiitebly IB Caaada; and the. unpromising state of 

* CharlsTiHXy.Hist; de la NMTeUe France, Uy«, vi« 
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« 

that colony having been represented to the crown, 
it was determined to alter the system under which 
the charge of it had been hitherto conducted; 
The old mercantile company was abolished, and a 
new and powerful association established ; at the 
head of which was placed the Cardinal de Richer 
lieu. To this body the whole care of the com- 
merce of Canada was delegated. The Due de 
Ventadour resigned his viceroyalty into the hands 
of the crown, and M. de Champlain was appointed 
governor of New France. Canada having been 
taken possession of by the .English in 1629> 
Champlain returned to Europe ;. but aft^* its re- 
storation in ^1632, he again: resumed in persdn the 
administration of that government On his returd 
to North 'America, he took with him some more of 
the Jesuit missionaries.' The RecoUet misisions 
seem about this time to have been suspended; and 
were not restored to their functions for thirty 
years. An express prohibition^ under the severest 
penalties, was likewise put to all emigration of 
protestants to New France. ) 

The three Jesuit missionaries, P^res Brebeuf, 
Daniel, and Davost, proceeded to the interior 
country of the Hurons, in the year 1634; and 
after undergoing the -greatest hardships and perils 
in their route, arrived at 'the remote station where 
they proposed to commence the regular duties of 
their mission. Exclusive of the various hardships 
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which the missioQaries duffered ia the interior, they 
bad to undergo all. the rijgours of a Canadian cli* 
mate, with scarcely any means of protecting them- 
selves from the inclemoicy of the seasons, and 
often destitute of food. It was necessary /for 
them to accompany the natives throughout thdr 
long and wearisome hunting parties^ in the ^ouite 
of which they experienced the greatest privation 
and distress. At one period ihe Huron tnission 
continued three years without receiving any inteili*' 
genoe or communication from thdr countrymen 
at Quebec or Montreal; but their perseverance 
enaUed them to overcome many of the difficulties 
with which they were surrounded. Their situation, 
however, seemed, never to improve; and, after 
almost a century and a half of labour and priva- 
tion, the missions of the Jesuits in New France 
were subjected to the same dangers and difficulties 
which they experienced at their commencement. 
Professor Kalm^ who travelled into Canada about 
the middle of the last century, thus expresses 
himself with respect to them : ^^ Their business 
here is to convert the heathens, and with that view 
their missionaries are scattered over every part of 
the country. Near every town and village, peopled 
by converted Indians^ are one or two Jesuits who 
take great care that they may hot return to paga* 
nism, but live as Christians ought to do. Thus 
there are Jesuits with the converted Indians in 
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Tadusac, Loiettie, Beeancoort^ Saint FraoM^s, Sault 
St. Louisy and aU over Canada. There are like- 
wise Jesuit misMonaries with those who are not 
converted; so that there is commonly a Jesuit in 
every village belonging to the Indians, whom he 
endeavours on all occiisions to convert In winter 
he accompanies them on their great bunts, where 
(jie is ohl^ed to suffer all imaginable inconveniences ; 
9uch as walking on the snow all day, lying in the 
open air all winter ; being out both in good and bad 
weather, the Indians not regarding any kind of 
weather, and lying in the Indian huts, urtiich ctften 
swarm with vermin. The Jesuits undergo all tiiese 
^rdsfaips for the sake of converting the Indiana, 
^nd likewise for political reasons. The Jesuits are 
of great use to their kii^; for they are frequently 
able to persuade the Indians to br«k their treaties 
with the £nglisfa| to make wars upon them, to 
bring their furs to the French, and not to permit 
the English to come amongst them/'* 

There can be little doubt, indeed, but that the 
Fredch religious missions were closely connected 
with the prosecution of the Canadian &F-trade; 
The Jesuits, in order to lessen the expense of their 
estaUisbmeoits, Imd obtained fit>m the Pope a 
license to trade in all parts of the world with those 
healhea nations whom, they atteiDpted to convert 

* Calm*s Travels ia Norih Aiiisrica, vol; ii. p. 0W. 
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to Cbristianity. When Monsieur de Cbamplaia 
first sent some missionaries into the country of the 
Hurons, " he thereby expected/' says Charlevoix;^ 
^* to pave the way for those estaUisbments in their 
country, which was so well adapted for trade, and 
from whence it w^Ould be so easy to push our dis^ 
ooveries to the utmostextremity oi North America."* 
It would appear^ however, that the Frrach mer-^ 
clftinis bad entertained serious objections to such' 
interfei^nce, and this produced a formal declara- 
tion on the part of the Assodated Company of 
New France, (dated Paris, Dec. 1643,) that the 
Jesuits, neither directly nor indirectly, were at all 
engaged in the Canadian fur-trade, t Fathef 
Hennepin, the Recollet, however, some years latere 
observes, " We may, to our sbame, truly say, that 
ad soon as the furs and beaver begin to grow scarce 
among the savages, the Europeans retire, and not 
one is to be found. The savages reproached us 
with it once in the presence of the Count de Fron- 
tjenac, in full council, at Thr^ .Rivers, in Canada, 
sttying, ^ Wbdle we have beaver and furs, he who 
prayed wi» with us; he instructed our children, 
and taught them to pray; he was inseparable from' 
usy and sometimes honoured us at our feasts ; but 

• Charleroix, Hist, de lalNouveHe Prance, lir, v. 
t Rdation de la NoaveUe Rrtfnce, 1642-43. (The De- 
claration is inserted at the end of thatTolinne.) 
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when our merchandise failed, these niissionafies 
thought they could do no further service among 
qs;'** 

Another and grievous vexation experienced by 
the missionaries, arose from the enmity of the 
native Sorcerers. These Jugglera, called by the 
English Powahs, a name adopted from the Indians, 
in their neighbourhood, and also known, in the 
iKnguages of the country, by the names of Medeu, 
Wtch Zalagej Loache^ &c., and by the French 
temped Jangieurs, every where opposed themselves 
to the Christian missions.f They generally officiate 
in the threefold capacity of physician* priest, and 
prophet ; a,nd their influence over their countrymen 
has been universal. Hakluyt, in the account be 
gives, of Laudonni^es early description of the 
Floridas (1560), says> ^' They have their priests, 
to whom they give great credit, because they are 



* Hennepin, ii. ch. 30. 
^ t " The office and dutie of the Powah," says Purchas, 
^ is to be exercised principally in calling^ upon the DeviU» 
and curing diseases of the sicke or wounded* The common 
people joyne with him in the exercise of Inrocation, but doe 
not assent, or as we may say amen^ to that he saith ; yet 
sometime breake out into a short musical! note with him. 
The Powah is eager and free in speech, fierce in countenance, 
and joyneth many antick and laborious gestures with the 
same, oyer tlie partie diseased J' -— PtcrcAo^ his PilgrimeSf 
part iy. book x. ph. 5. : 
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great ma^iaos^ great soothsayers, and calicoes of 
devils. These priests serve them instead of phi*" 
sitions ancl diyrurgions/'* Charlevoix, and the 
other missionaries of New France, lament deeply, 
in their writings, the obstructions which the Jong- 
leurs every where opposfed- to their labours. These 
men considered the French priests as intruders 
upon their vocation ; and they accordingly seldom 
failed to exert their influence to the molestation 
and, frequently, the destruction of the missionaries* 
The Indians regarded their sorcerers as endowed 
with, supernatural powers, looking upon them with 
fearful and superstitious apprehension. They even 
ascribed to the Christian missionaries the perform* 
ance of miracles, and this created a rancour and 
jealousy among their own conjurors, which often 
caused much violence, and placed the missions in 
extreme dangen 

In the year 1636, the Jesuit missions among the 
Hurons received an addition to their numbers; 
but the situation of those who composed them 
became now more perilous than ever. In conse* 
quehce of the hostilities which ag^n broke out 
between the Hurons and the Iroquois, the mis'" 
sionaries were doomed to share in idl the terrors of 
Indian warfare. Under the circumstances in which 
they were placed, they could not avoid accom^ 

> Hakliiyt^s Voyages, voh iiL p; 301. 
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panyitig the HuroDs ia their war expediitiona ; md 
although they probaUy did not ofteo engfige id 
active hostility, they were frequentiy present io 
their conflicts, and underwent great personal danger 
wbild performing their religious dutieSi baptising 
the dying savages, and endeavouring to convert to 
Christianity the captured warriors before they wene . 
consigned alive to the flames by their enemies. 

Charlevoix has ffvea an account of the crueUies 
practised upon an Iroquois prisoner, taken, during 
the il^ar ; and as this Indian wc^ the flrst adult 
person belongii^ to that celebrated toofedenty 
who had received the rite of baptism, the iiistorian 
has been induced to present to his readersif at :fliU 
lengtli, the particulars of his fate. He takes ius 
statement from Father Brebeuf, wiiov as well jas 
another mbsionary, was present at the scene whseb 
occurred upon that occasion. It is not necessary 
toifollow him through all his horrible deta^ ) but 
the proceedings with re^a to this Iroquois captive 
may be noticed, as they exhibit the singular mix- 
lure of savage and of generous feelings, so cmh 
spicuous among those North American tribes, 
whom the Jesuits endeavoured to convert to Chris-' 
tianity. 

When the prisoner was brought to.a vitiage where 
the missionaries happened to reside a council was 
held by the Huron sachems, or elders, to deliberate 
upon what fibould. be done with Cbeir captive ; and 
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it w«s decided that lie should be delivered to ran 
old Huron diief, to replace, if be chose, one of bis 
own nepbewsi whom be bad lost in the war, or. to 
deal with him in any other mode he might tbiok 
proper* As soon, as firebcnif was informed of what 
was going on, he wentio the Iroquois, in order to 
aflSoird him every consolation, and. to extend to him 
the benefit of religious instrucdon, and the rites of 
the church. He was perautt^sd io communicate 
fredy with, the captive, whom he found dressed and 
Gffnamented in a superior manner, and perfectly 
tranquil and composed. Upon approachii^ him, 
however, Brebeuf observed that one of hb hands 
had been crushed between two stones, and a finger 
puUedoff; and that they had likewise cut off two 
fingers of the other hand with a hatchet : the joints 
of his arms were also dreadfully burnt, and a deep 
wound appeared in one of them. These injuries 
had been inflicted while led in triumph to the place 
where the sachems held their council to determine 
upon the ultimate fete of their prisoner. After he 
was brought to the village where the council was 
assembled, the captive was treated with the utmost 
kindness and attention, though well guarded to pre-* 
vent his escape. The mbsionaries ware permitted 
to attend, him ; and Brebeuf states that lie received 
religioui^ instruction with satisfaction, and wi^ 
thereupon baptized. 

The prisoner was now marched from village to 
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village^ tiU they at length reached the residenee of 
the Huroa chief to whom he wat to be presiebted) 
and who, asyet^ had g^ven no decision as, to :his 
future fate* When a captive wai thus presebtfed 
to an Indian, the latter sometimes adopted him^ 
and sometimes doomed him to suffer death* No 
other person had thct slightest authority with respect 
to him, this right being deemed Bacred and in-r 
vioiable. The Iroquois prisoner appeared before 
the Huron with the countenance and demeanour of 
ft man equally indifferent to life or death. He waa 
not long kept in: suspense. '^ My nephew/^ said 
the: old Huron chief, '' you cannot . know the plea* 
sure, which. I received, when I heard you were to 
belong to me. I imagined that he iirhom> I bad 
lost had agaia risen in you, and that you would 
pQciipy hisi place. I had already spread a inat for 
you in my cabin, and looked forward in the hope of 
passing the rest of my days with you in tranquillity 
and peace; but the state in which I find you com* 
pels^meto change my resolution. The pains and 
inconveniences you suffer would only make life a 
burden to^ you, and in shortening your days you ^ 
cannot but think I do you. a service : it is they 
who have thus. mutilated you that have caused thb 
determination. Have courage, therefore, my ne« 
phew; prepare for death this night. Shew that 
you are a man ; and be not cast down by th^ dread 
of torments." 
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The prisoner beard tbis^ sentence with the utmost 
eompoBure, and answered with a firm voice, ^Vlt b 
well/' — The sister of the warrior whom be was to 
have replaced then approached him, presented him 
with food, and attended him with all the appear*^ 
ance of most ^ncere friendship. The old chief also 
caressed him with tenderness, pot his pipe into his 
moatfay and displayed towards him the marks of the 
most unfeigned affection. 

At midnday, a feast, was ^ven by the uncle, 
where every one was assembled. *^ My. brethren/' 
said the captive, *^ I am going to die ; deal with me 
as it pleases you : know that I am a man. I nei^ 
ther fear death, nor the torments that you can make 
me suffer/' After the feast was concluded, he was 
led to the spot fixed upon for his execution. About 
eight o'clock in the evening, the fires were lighted^ 
and the spectators collected. The elders addressed 
the younger part of the assembly, exhorting theni 
to act properly in the important ceremony which 
was to take place: the address was received with 
the most dreadfiil yells and howling. The captive 
was now brought forth in the midst of the assembly, 
between two of the missionaries : bis hands were then 
bound, and at this sight the hideous shouts of his ex** 
pectant torma:itors were redoubled. He then made a 
circuit, dancing, andsin^g the death-song. : A chief 
took off the prisoner's robe, and exposed him naked 
to the assembly. The scene of horror now com- 
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wenoed; and CfaarieToix states the description 
given of it by P^re Brebeuf, who was present 
during the whole of the dreadful cereiaony, to be 
such as: to make human nature shudder. The 
missionaries obtained lor him a respite, from time 
to time, in which Brebeuf persevered m his religions 
exhortations. During these, the greatest silence 
prevailed, firebeuf being listened to with profonnd 
attention. The captive continued to answer him 
with most perfect composure, conversing sometimes 
about the affairs of his own nation, as if he had 
been surrounded by his family and friends. His 
sufferings were prolonged during the whole night, 
because the elders had declared it was importent 
that the rising sun shouldrfind him yet alive : his 
torments ^ere therefore protmcted till the dawn of 
day, when at length he was put to death.* 
X The reports transmitted from the French missions 
in the interior contain but too many accounts of 
barbarities similar to what . was thus witne^ed by 
P^re Brebeuf. While resident among the Indians, 
the missionaries were themselves in constant danger; 
and, indeed, they appear to have held their lives 
by a very slender tenure. Oa many occasions, we 
find that their persevering attempts to civilize the 
natives, or to convert them to Christianity, were 
repaid . by the severest torture and the cruelest 
deaths. 

^ Charlevoix, Hist, de la NouveUe France, liv. v. 
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Brabeof himself after twenty yttars of zeal aod 
bfaour in bis vocaiion, hasriog been taken prisoner 
by the iDoquob, m 1649, was put to death amidst 
the Boost cruel torments. P^e Gabriel LaHemant^ 
another Jesuit missionary, made captive at the same 
^e, was also burnt alive. P^e Daniel, who had 
accompanied Brebeuf in his first mission into the 
iaierior, was likewise taken prisoner and killed by 
them. . Jogues, Cbwrles Gamier, Buteux, La 
Ribourdei Goupil, Constandn, Garreau, Liegeouis, 
together with many of their European companions 
and attendants, were also put to death, daedy by 
the Iroquois. A ^milar fate befell many oth^ 
missionaries who resided among tUe tribes inhabitr 
ing Louisiana and the countries of New France, 
Mtoated upon the rivers which run into the Missis 
sippi from the east. Numbers also who escaped 
from, death were eruelly maimed and mutilated ; 
others entirely disappeared, whose fate was not 
ascertained, and who were never afterwards heard of^ 
Upon the subject of these and numerous other 
instances of barbarity, the French writers naturally 
expatiated with the greatest horror. The military 
officers, alsOi who were employed in opposing the 
sava^in the fidd,'and who felt themselves snr^ 
roonded by the. extreme dangers attendant upon 
such sanguinary campaigns, confirmed, and every 
where circulated, the accounts of these barbarities. 
In war, nothing can exceed Indian ferocity : evei^ 
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term of reproacb, every opprobrious epithet, has 
dierefore. been heaped upon the natives, by those 
if9b6 were witnesses of their fury, and who unwii- 
^ lingly experienced the accumulated dangers of 
Indian warfare. But let us not be too hastily led 
away by these indiscriminate charges against the 
North American Indians. No rational person 
can, in the slightest degree, approve of the uncon*- 
trolled fury exhibited in their hostilities, norcon^ 
sider with indifference the barbarity with which the 
prisoners of war are put to death, in cold blood, by 
the most studied and r^ned cruelty. How that 
horrid custom came at first to be adopted among 
the aboriginal inhabitants, is a subject probably hr 
beyond the reach of human inquiry. It had existed^ 
lib doubt, for ages before North America was dis^ 
covered by the Europeans, and continued. to be 
handed down from father to son with superstitious 
adherence* It may be said to have formed part of 
the fixed and admitted national code among all the 
Indians of North America. Particular tribes may 
have differed as to the adoption! of particular rules 
and customs; but the practice in question appears 
to have been always common to the whole of the 
Indian nations. It was universally and rigidly 
adhered to by their sachems, chiefs, and warrion, 
and carefully inculcated to their children, who were 
brought up to consider it equally imperative upon 
them to inflict the most cruel torments upon their 
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foes, when captured in war, as to bear with fortitude 
and contempt the tortures to which it might be 
tb^r own fate to be sentenced. '^The Indians^" 
writes Lafitau, *^ seem to prepare themselves for 
this from the most tender age. Their children 
have been observed to press their naked anns 
against eiach other, and put burning cinders between 
them, defying each other's fortitude ,in bearing the 
pain which the fire occasioned. I myself saw a 
child of five or six years old, who, having been 
severely burnt by some boiling water accidentally 
thrown upon it, sang its death-song with the most 
extraordinary constancy every time they dressed the 
sores, although suffering the most severe pain ! "* 
In short, to bear and to inflict torture formed a 
principal part of their education ; and the Indian 
was as much trained to consider it his duty to 
punish and torture his enemy, as the Christian is 
taught to forgive him. 

But, were the American Indians to be toinded 
by the French, and other writers, as^ wild beastSf 
biood-houndsr cannibals, heathen demons, &c., &c., 
for adhering tocustoms^ which had been regularly 
and sacredly transmitted to them by their ancestors 
from the most remote ages ? By all civilized 
nations these manners and customs are justly con- 
sidered barbarous, and calling for every rational 

* Mceure des Sauvage& Am^cains, Sec; vol. iv. ch. h . 
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eMTtion to hav^ them completefy aboiisfaied. Bar-! 
barous, however, as they may be, are they more so 
than those \ithich have beea perpetrated, hundreds 
and thousanda of times, among the European nar 
tions who imve boasted of ChristiaQity and dvilka-^ 
tion? The^ task, indeed, would not be a very 
agreeable ocie to balance the account of barbarity 
committed in the Old worlds with that committed 
in the New ; or to contrast the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Indians of North America, with those 
vfhkh were practised, about the same periodsi 
tbroo^out the civilized and Christian nations of 
Europe; But it surely cannot be denied, that the 
bigotted and Uoody persecutions so loi^ carried cni 
amongst the Europeans— the executbns caused by 
the blind rage of fanaticism r- the san^itnary mar* 
t^rdoms — the prisons, racks, and flames of the 
lDquisition^--merited the title of barbarous fully as 
much as any of the customs follbwed by the North 
American savages* In the latter case, these cus- 
toms^ were handed down by established usage from 
tin» immemorial, among a rude and uninatoioted 
race ; in the former, the cruelties were sanctioned 
akid directed by public authorities, and by thesit^ 
perioF classes, by priests, and crowned, h^s, who 
boasted the light of revealed reli^on, and whose 
education and knowledge ou^ to have taught thera 
to prevent, rather than to permit, such unchristian 
barbarities. At the very period when the Indians 
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of Canada were so vilified for practising their ao- 
customed craetties upon enemies employed against 
them — employed by that mercantile assoaalMMi 
who, with the Cardinal de Richelieoat its head^ 
was directing the affairs of New France — liiat 
minister was himself gravely presiding in the cooocil 
of the King, upon the case of the celebrated corate 
of Laudun, whom they condemned and burnt ^ive, 
on the charge of raising legions of devils, and exer* 
cising other practices of the black art ! During one 
of the reigns also in which we find the American 
Indians so much reviled by the French Jesuits for 
their acts of savage ferocity, the widow of the Ma- 
reschal d'Ancre, after her husband bad been bar* 
barously murdered by officers in the employment 
of the crown, was tried and condemned by a judicial 
tribunal in France, and burnt alive ibr being a sor^* 
ceress. And not many years before, about six 
hundred persons, witbin the jurisdiction of the Par^ 
ItametitdF Bord^ux, were tried, condemned, and 
most of them burm alive, on like charges.— These, 
and the worse than Indian barbarities inflicted on 
the Huguenots, were combttted in ttie reigns of 
Louis the Just^ and of Louis the Great ! 

But, in comparing the barbarism of the natiw 
inhabitants of North America with that of people 
fffbfesmng the mild doctrines of Christianity^ we 
need not travel so far as Old France td exfaidit 
instances in which the former were equalled by the 
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Europeans in their acts of ferocity. Some of the 
Indian tribes might almost^ from their own wigwiuns^ 
and among their Christian nei^bours, the settlers 
of the then British colonies of New England^ have 
witnessed acts of cruelty scrace less savage than those 
which immemorial custom had sanctioned among 
themselves* Was it more barbarous for the Iroquois 
to burn alive, in the course of many years dF warfare^ 
some French Jesuits and RecoUets, than for an 
English colony in North America, during the short 
period of a few months^ (and under a regular leg^l 
commission of oyer and terminer,) to try, convict, 
and execute twenty persons — among whom was a 
much respected clergyman — all gravely charged 
with being witches and wizards ! And these were 
only scenes in miniature, compared to what were 
then acting in Europe, on a great scale, in the same 
sanguinary drama. Does the well'-known persecu* 
tion of the New England Quakers, which raged 
about the same period in a colony professing Chris- 
tianity and pretending to civilization, appear less 
savage than many of those acts of barbarity for 
which the Indian has been so vilified by his op* 
pressors? By the laws of Massachusets, any mati 
^convicted of being a Quaker was, for the first 
ofience, to lose one ear, and for the second, the 
othen Several of them underwent these mutila- 
tions. If women were similarly convicted, they 
were, for the first and second ofienees, to be severdy 
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whipped ; and for the third — whether men or 
women— their tongues were to be bored through 
with a red-hot iron. Quakers returning from 
banishment, were to be punished with death. 
Several persons, both male and female, were hanged 
in consequence of these enactments ; and persons 
harbouring, entertaining, or in any way assisting 
the Quakers, were fined, imprisoned, and publicly 
whipped ! In truth, the white Christian neighbours-^ 
whether French or English — of the five Iroquois 
nations, do not appear to have had much reason Xo 
boast of their own humanity or civilization, when 
compared to that of their red heathen brethren 
among the savages of North America. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INJUDICIOUS SYSTEM ADOPTED BY THE FRENCH IN 
IMITATING AND RBTAUATINO THE BABBARITiBS 
OF THE INDIANS. 

The system geaerally adopted by the French in 
their numerous wars with the North American 
Indians, appears to have been guided by extreme 
infatuation. To check the ferocity of the savage, 
they began by taking the extraordinary step of 
following his example, and retaliated, in practice, 
many of those barbarities which in principle they 
so loudly condemned. And yet, in the early 
periods of the history of Canada, the conduct of 
the French has been held up by various writers 
as having been the most gentle, and best adapted 
to conciliate and civilize the Indian nations with 
whom they came in contact — an assertion which 
will scarcely stand the test of inquiry. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the French commenced their settlements in Canada 
by imprudently taking an active part in Indian 
quarrels. From the year 1 608, when Champlain 
laid the foundation of Quebec^ we find him rashly 
embroiling himself with some of the neighbouring 
tribes. He entered headlong into ofiensive and 
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defensive measures of alliance with the Algonquins 
and Hurons, against their ancient enemy the Iro- 
quois, or Five Confederated Nations. ^' Monsieur de 
Champlain/' says La Potherie, *^ wishing to evince 
to his Indian allies the esteem he felt for them, and 
to give them proofs of the bravery of the French, 
placed himself at their head, and entering the river 
of the Iroquois, advanced as far as the lake which 
now bears his name/' In this unjust aggression, 
he made a first experiment of the effect of fire-arms 
upon a people totally ignorant of the use of them. 
The first shot that was fired, from a French arque- 
buss loaded with four balls, and pointed by Cham- 
plain himself, killed three of the Iroquois chiefs, 
who had advanced in front of their fellow-warriors, 
and whose plumes of feathers had enabled him to 
distinguish and mark them out for destruction.* 
Their followers, struck with consternation at the 
efibct of those unknown engines, were speedily 
routed : but the deatli of their leader was amply 
revenged by the Iroquois. This, and similar expe- 
ditions carried on by Champlttio, cost France a 
hundred and fifty years of Indian warfare. 

Champlain had not long to wait until he wit- 
nessed the Indian treatment of prisoners taken in 
war — a treatment to which nuihbers of his own 



* Voyages dans la Nouvelle France par le Sieur de 
Champlain, liv..ii. ch. 10. Paris, 1613. 
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countrymen were afterwards subjected ia New 
Fraoce. Upon this his first victory, his Indian 
confederates selected an Iroquois captive^ on whom, 
in their accustomed manner, they inflicted the most 
salvage cruelties. The French were struck with 
horror at the sight, and prevailed upon the Indians, 
though with considerable difficulty, to allow their 
tortured prisoner to be put to (death at an earlier 
stage of his torments than would otherwise have 
been permitted. They at first refused this request, 
but seeing that Champlain was extremely displeased 
with them, they told him, he might shoot their 
prisoner if he chose. Champlain accordingly 
levelled his arquebuss at the captive, and put. an 
end to bis misery. To such spectacles, howeyerj^, 
the French soon became accustomed; and, in the 
course of the numerous and bloody campaigns 
\Yhich succeeded each other, year after year, the- 
Iroquois on the one hand, and the French with 
their Indian allies on the other, perpetrated in 
every quarter the most barbarous excesses. 
. The barbarities committed upon the Indians 
in Canada were particularly conspicuous during 
the long administration of the Count de Frontenac. 
The experience and zeal of that officer had induced 
tb^. French government, after having recalled! him 
to Europe, again to require his services in North 
America; but however zealous the count appears 
to have been in promoting the views of his royal 
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master--^ Whether' these viewis were directed towards 
the" increase of the tempdral power of the crown, 
the extension of the Roman Catholic 'religion, or 
the promotion of the Canadian fur-trad^-— there 
can be little doubt that the means he resorted to 
for accomplishing his object, were not very con- 
sistent with the so much boasted humanity of 
the French towardsthe North American savageis. 
Dr. Colden, in his History of the Five Nations, 
has given various instances in proof of this asser- 
tion. Among these it appears that, upon one oc- 
casion, when the governor sent an officer with a 
hundred irien to convoy some of their Ottowa allies 
back to their own country, he presented them,' oh 
their departure, with two Iroquois captives, for the 
purpose of convincing their nation of the success of 
the French against the Iroquois. These "prisoners, 
as might have been expected, were afterwards 
burnt alive 'by the Otto was. The Irbqiiois, how- 
ever,' continued to relatiate with great fury, and 
the injuries inflicted upon them by the French and 
their Indian confederates were never allowed long 
to pass with impunity. The war parties of the 
Five Nations, under their celebrated chief Black 
Kettle, made constant inroads upon the Canadian 
settlements, to the very suburbs of Montreal, leaving 
their traces every where marked with devastation 
and blood^shed. ^ 

" The Couiit de Frontenac," says Colden, " was 
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pierced to the heart, whep he found tba| he CQuld 
pot revenge these terrible incursions of the I^ve 
Nations; and his a9gui3h oiade bioi guilty of such 
a piece pf monstrous cruelty, Iq burning a pr^onefr 
alive after the Indian mai^r, as thoiq;jb I haye 
frequently mentioned to l^ve been dope by the 
Indians, yet I forebore giying the particulars of 
such barbarous ac,ts, suspecting it might be 109 
offensive to Christian ^ears, evon ip thp hist9ry qif 
savages. Here, however, I think it useful to give 
a circumstantial account of this horrid act; to s^jew, 
on one hand, what courage and resojutign, virtue^ 
the love of glory, and the love of one'^^ cppntry, 
can jnstil into n^en's minds, even where the know- 
liedg.e of true religiop i^ n^antipg ; and, op the othe^ 
hand, how far a false pplicy, under a corrupt 
religion, cqn il^base even ^eat minds." 

Ha thpn proceeds to state, tliat the Coupt de 
Frontenaq condemned two prisoniers of the Five 
Nations to be burn|: fdiye ; that tl^e intendan^'s lady 
and the Jesuits entrp^ted him to mitigate thia 
sentence, but th^t the count declared there was 
^ pepessity of n^^ldng ^uch an exatpple tp frighten 
thiefn froqa apprqapliing the plantations, as tb^ 
indulgence hithfarto ^hs>YP had encouraged thepi 
tp f^dvance to the very gpt^es of the Jfrepch towns ; 
atfd that the Indiaps having bufn| alive so p^any 
French captives, justified this metho(| pf retalifLting. 
'' But, with suhpiissiqp tp t^e ppli^npss pf the 
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Frend)/' adds GoWen, ** ttAy I not iasTc whether 
every or iny horrid action of a barbarous enemy 
can justify a civilized nation in doitig the like }^ 

In order to prevent this execution, Odden men- 
tions that the Jesuits applied to the governor, 
but without success. The two Indians, after hear- 
ing their sentence, refused to listen to the instruc- 
tions of the priests, and began to sing their death- 
song. Some peralon threw a ^hife into the prison, 
with which one of them dfespatched himself. ** The 
other," says Golden, " wa« carried out by the 
Christian Indians of Loretto to the place of exe- 
cution, 16 which he walkedj seemingly- with as biuch 
indifference as ever martyr did to the itdke. While 
they were torturing him, he continued ^irtgihg — that 
he was a warrior, brave, and without fear — that 
the most cruel death could hoi shake his courage*-^ 
that the most cruel torml^ilt should not draw an 
indecent expression frotn him -^ that his comrade 
was a coward, a scandal to the Five Nations, who 
had killed himself for fear of pain — and that he 
bad the comfort to reflect that he had madb many 
Frendhtnen suffer as he did now. He fully verified 
his words, for the most violent torments would not 
force the least complaint from him, though his 
executioners tried thidr utmost skill to do it They 
first broiled his feet between two red-hot stones, 
then they put his fingers into red-hot pipes^ and 
though be had his arms at liberty, he would riot 
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pi/U his fingers out; they cut bis joiots^ Knd,. taking 
hpld of his sinews^ twisted them round small bars 
of iron. All this while he kept sin^ng and re-, 
counting his own brave actions against the French. 
At last, they flayed his scalp from, his skull, and 
poured scalding-hot sand upon it; at which time 
the intendant s lady obtained leave of the governor 
to have the coup-de-grace given; and, I believe, 
she thereby likewise obtained a favour to every 
reader in delivering him from a farther continuance 
of this account of French cruelty."* 

The account thus given by Golden was probably 
taken from the more detailed narrative of the 
Baron de la Hontan.f But it should be remarked 
that the French writers, and particularly some 
of the missionaries, endeavour to throw much dis- 
credit upon the statements of that author. The 
" ^reat liberty," says Charlevoix, " which he gave 
to his pen, contributed much to the circulation 
of his work, and has made it to be read with 
avidity by all those who have not had the means of 
knowing that the true is so mixed with the false, 
that to separate them it is necessary to be well 
acquainted with the history of Canada. His book 



• €olden's History of the Five Nations, vol.* part ii. 
ch?ip. 7., 

t Voyages du Baron de la Hontau dans rAmerique Sep- 
tentrionale/let. 23. 
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consequently: furnishes no information to the one, 
and only, misleads the other. The proper liames 
throughout his work are cormpted ; facts are dis- 
torted, and. entire episodes inserted, which are mere 
fictions; such, for instance^ as. his voyage up the 
Long River— as fabulous as the Island of Barataria, 
of which Sancho Panza was governor. Yet in 
France and elsewhere his Memoirs have been 
regarded as the travels of a cavalier who wrote 
ill, but with ease; who w^ devoid of rdigion, 
but who, at the same time, reported with sufficient 
accuracy what he saw.'' Charlevoix, indeed, has 
not scrupled to avail himself of the information 
contained in La Hontan's work ; and it is from his 
own ^' List and Account of Authors" consulted by 
him (prefixed to his History of New France), that 
the above^cited passage is taken.* 

La Hon tan appears to have been a person not 
well calculated to ingratiate himself with his supe- 
riors,, whether of a civil, military, or religious order. 
His father died when La Hontan was very young, 
leaving his family affairs in great difficulty. The 
son . went out to Canada as a private soldier at 
the age of sixteen, but soon received a commission, 
and was successively entrusted with the charge 
of some of the forts in the interior. He returned 
to France after a tea years' residence in Canada, 

* Charlevoix, Hist. 4e la Nouvelle France^ vol. i. Preface. 
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and was appointed Lieuteafffit'dti Roiat Fkoentia 
(in Newfoundland), wbene lie anrived in l699^ 
He soon quarrdkd with the igoveinor of that places 
andf finding he was lifaeiy to be ptit uader wecMt, 
fiBiade his escape from the island, and retunied 
to £urope. He ewleavoBred in vain to have hk 
conduct investigated in JPrance, and was findly 
obliged to quit his native country* With vespect 
to hJ6 Voyages and Memdrs, it is prdmble that 
they nused against him numerous enemies, — not> 
however, by distorting the truth, as Charlevoix 
asserts, but by exposing it. The government of 
Canada was not very willing^ any more than were the 
missionaries, to have the abuses committed by the 
French laid open to the public ; and the manner in 
which La Hontan appears to have dragged into 
light the folly and absuiidity of the constituted 
authorities of that country, must have been ex- 
tremely gratmg both to the church and state. 
. It has been asserted by some of the Jesuit 
missionaries and others, that the works ascribed 
to La HoDtan were written by Gueudeville, whom 
they designate ^^ an apostate and defrocked monk ;" 
but there appears no good foundation for this asser^- 
Uon,' unless, indeed, the supposititious dialogues 
(not inserted in his first edition) between La 
)[lontan and the Indian chief Adario^ be from 
Gueudeville's pen. Nor can it be conceded to 
Charlevoix, that the voyage up the Bivi^ Longue 
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^ :fi fld^re fnlblp. No .pwsU)le jndweipent C8|i 
Ijie jin^gjiQe^ w^y La Hqd^ shoql^ fabricate that 
"which lis lowli 1;be difUeat par) of h^ work,; ai)^* 
Ch^rl^yq^ ;night have known how easjjy this eaily 
travel^ien^^ while i^apployed Iq qavjg^MPg f^ Utrgp 
Affleric^ftD riv^i?^ through forests of immeo^e exlen^ 
\Daight he led ev^n jbto great mistakes respqctipg 
distances aad local situi^tioQ. The Rivi&re tiOngjiip 
of La UoD^an has been thought by soxpe to p^ 
the sanie as the Biv^r Su Peters^ althotigby by the 
bf(rpp's description, th^ former is made to join th^ 
^issisip{)^ more to th^ southward, fie |tbis as it 
ipay, it c^pnot be doubted that the narratives ^veo 
by La Hontan of those military epcpeditions in 
which he ivas personally engaged^ may fairly be 
depended upon for their accuracy; nor is there any 
veason to doubt the truth of the accounts be ha? 
given pf the Indians, and of the iojqdicious 
measpres taken with respect to them. It should bf 
£artb^ observed, that on the subject of tl^e bar<> 
barous execqtion abovQ noticed, and ascribed. to 
the Coijint d^ Froqtenac, La Hontan, has never 
beep coptr^d^cted. He asserts that he was himself 
an ey(9-witpe$s of the §cene; (at least of the com^ 
fpeqigement of it, for b? wo^ld not stay t91 it9 
termination,) a scene stated to have occurred pub- 
licly in Quebec in 1692, and sanctioned by the 
governor himself, who was then at that place. 
At Montreal, also, executions appear to have 
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occurred similar to those wliich were exhibited 
at Quebec. In another of' the instances related 
by Golden, hie says; "This party (of the French) 
surprised, likewise, a cabin, where they took some 
men and women prisoners, and four of them were 
publicly burnt alive at Montreal. So far the Count 
de Frontenac thought it more proper to imitate 
the Indians in their most savage cruelties, than 
to instruct them . by his example in the com- 
passion of the Christian doctrine/' These bar- 
barities were of course retaliated by the enemies 
of the French: "A party of one hundred and 
fifty of the Five Nations fell upon the Ottowas in 
their way to Canada, and entirely routed them. 
Ten prisoners were taken, nine of whom were 
burnt alive in revenge of the same fate the men 
of the Five Nations had received at Montreal.*** 
And in another case he relates, that "the Ottowas 
being then trading at Montreal, the Count de Fron- 
tenac invited them to a feast to be made of the 
prisoner, and caused him to be burnt alive.^f 

Nor is it likely, while such savage proceedings 
were allowed to take place at head quarters in 
Quebec and Montreal, that the commanding offi- 
cers at distant stations in the interior, conducted 



* Colden*8 History of the Five Nations, part ii. 
chap. 2. 

t Ibid. chap. 12. 
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themselves with less rigour towards their Indian 
opponents. In one of the numerous campaigns in 
which it was the fate of La Hon tan to be em- 
ployed, he mentions that the Hurons had captured 
a party of fourteen Iroquois, of whom they distri* 
buted twelve among their own band, and, of the 
remaining two, one was presented to Juchereau, the. 
French commandant at Michillimakinac ; and the 
ojher to the Ottowa Indians. " Which of these 
two prisoners," writes La Hontan to his corre- 
spondent, " do you suppose had the better lot? No 
doubt yoq would. wfiger a hundred to one tha^t \t 
was he who was presented to Monsieur de Juch^?. 
reau. Your good sense would naturally pronounce 
that a French o^cer, and a Christian, woi;il4 
prove to be more humane than the savages: but. 
yon are mistaken. M. de Juchereau had .OO; 
sponer jeceived the captive who was thus presented 
to him, than he had him shot The Ottowas gave 
their prisoner his life.* 

When Monsieur de Louvigny commanded at the 
same place, in 1695, the Iroquois and the Hurons 
attempted, by secret negotiation,^ to terminate their, 
long and sanguinary warfare. To this the French 
were extremely averse; it being their wish to. 
destroy, if possible,, the former, who were the allies- 
of the English; and they were apprehensive, if 

* J^a.HontaD, Tol. i. let., 14. 
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a: peace took place between the Iroquois and the 
Hurons, the latter would also become attached 
to that nation. The French discovered that tiiese 
two rival Indian powers were carrying on this 
treaty, by their restoring to each other the prisoners 
respectively taken by them in war; a measure con- 
trary to their usual practice. Seven Iroquois 
captives having been brought in by the Hurons to 
MichillimakinaCy it was perceived that the prisoners 
were treated with that lenity which had recently 
been adopted, and some Frenchmen immediately 
stepped forward and killed two of them as they 
were landing from the boat. Upon this the Hurons 
indignantly seized their arms, in order to protect 
their remaining captives, and to avenge the insult 
cff&red to themselves. A third party of Indians 
then on the spot drew out their warriors to oppose 
the Hurons; upon which the latter, relying on 
the generosity of the French, whom they consi- 
dered incapable of injuring those who voluntarily 
put themselves in their power, sought refuge in 
the French fort; and gave Up to the commandant 
the chief of the Iroquois captives, to be disposed 
of as he should see fit. '^ Although," says La 
Potherie, " the character of the French is averse 
from inhumanity, they could not, in this instance, 
dispense with making a public example. The con- 
tinual lenity shewn to the Iroquois by our Indian 
allies (who, in fact, are at bottom as much our enemies 
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^ the Iroquois themselves,) could only have the 
effect of keeping up the mutual good-wilt they 
in secret entertained towards each other ; and there- 
fore, to embitter the minds of the Iroquois, it was 
judged proper, on the present occasioti, to make s 
sacrifice of this chief/** 

The cold-blooded reasoning of La Potherie can 
only be equalled by the savage determination of 
De. Louvigny, whpm Charlevoix describes as ** one 
of the most accomplished officers then in New 
France." The account given of the wanton exe- 
cution of this Iroquois warrior, whom his Huron 
captors intended to spare, and who was brought to 
therstake by ap officer in the service of a Christian 
nation '-^celebrat^^ as La Potherie would have it, 
for its humanity — is scarcely to be credited; and 
cannot be read without feelings of indignation. 
The details, indeed, are almost too horrid for 
perusal; but discredit having been thrown by 
various writers upon similar accounts of French 
cruelty towards the Indians, as detailed by the 
Baron de La Hontan, the reader may peruse 
the description given by La Potherie, which shews 
tb»t the French not only sanctioned, but aided in 
these barbaritiei^. His account has never been 
questioned ; and it may be noticed, that bis history 
containing the narrative alluded to, was published 

* La Potherie, vol. ii. ck 22. 
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at Paris, with the customiary^royar privilege and 
approbation.* 

2 " The Ottowas (who had remained neuter) were invited 
to attiend at this ceremony. The captive was bound by the 
hands and feet to a post stuck in the grounds leaving him 
sufficient liberty to move round it. A large fire was lighted 
near him, in which they made several gunbarrels and other 
instruments red-hot ; the prisoner in the meanwhile occupy-' 
ing himself in singing his death-song. Every thing being 
now ready, a Frenchman began by passing a red-hot gun- 
barrel along his feet, one of the Ottowas took another, and 
they scorched him, one after the other, up to the hams, 
during all which time he continued smging tranquilly. He 
could not, however, forbear uttering loud cries when tliey 
burnt his thighs with the red-hot irons, exclaiming fire * was 
powerful;' All the assemblage of savages now mocked him 
with shouts, asking him how he pretended to be a warrior, 
being afraid of fire. In these tortures they kept him for 
two hours without any respite; and as often as he shrunk 
and dropped his head upon the stake, they mocked an^ re- 
viled him the more. An Ottowa, wishing to refine upon his 
torments, made a deep slash in his body, from the shoulder 
to the hams, and then putting gun-powder into the wound, 
set fire to it. The prisoner felt this torture more severely 
than the former ones, and being dreadfully parched with 
thirst, they gave him to drink, not however for the purpose 
of quenching his thirst, but to prolong his sufferings. When 
they perceived his strength beginning to fsdl, one of the 
Ottowas scalped him, leaving the scalp hanging down his 
back, and then covered his head with burning sand and red- 
hot; ashes. They then unbound him, and told him to run 
for his life. He set out reeling like a drunken man, falling 
and getting up again. They made him go towards the 
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The constant and severe losses felt in Canada, 
for a long course of years, did not prove sufficient 
to open the eyes of the French government to the 
impolicy of the conduct adopted with regard to 
the Indians. The Count de Frontenac himself 
was not to be taught wisdom by experience ; and 
the last campaign he directed against the Five 
Nations, * was as rash and useless as those which 
had been conducted by Champlain, his predecessor 
in the government, upwards of half a century 
before. Frontenac set out, in 1696, with great 
military parade, from Montreal, expecting to striice 
a final blow at the existence of the Iroquois con-* 
federacy. He was attended by many brave and 
distinguished officers, at the head of a force con* 
sistlng of about three thousand Europeans, Cana<- 
diansy.and Indians, accompanied with field-^pieces, 
howitzers, &c. As the Frencli advanced into their 
country, the Iroquois retreated before them, taking 
with them their old men, women, and children. 
The Indian forts, villages, and corn fields, were 
entirely destroyed; but after a tedious and harassing 
campaign, tl^ governor-general, or as La Po«- 

voting sun, (the ^x>UQtry of departed $ouk>) prereating him 
fipom turning towards the east, dnd only allowing him suc^ 
space to inove in as they thought proper. He had 3till 
strength left to throw stones by hazard at his tormentors : 
at length he was stoned to death."— La Potherie, vol. ii. 
ch, 22. 
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therie blazons hitOy '^ the love and delight of New 
Francei the father of all the savage tribes in alli- 
ance with the French, and the terror of that for- 
midable people the Iroquois," had to retrace his 
steps to Montreal, without gaining any advantage 
over the enemy, or obtaining a single trophy 
of victory : unless the glory of burning alive 
a couple of Indians can be called so. Of these, 
one was a young Mohawk, who, having run away 
from the village of Christian Indians, near Mont- 
real, rejoined his own countrymen. He then, 
from mere curiosity, (as admitted by Charlevoix 
himself,) came to visit the Oneydas, and had joined 
a party of their chiefs, who, after the French in 
this expedition had burnt their villages, were going 
to surrender themselves. The Mohawk volun- 
tarily followed their example, and the result of his 
con6dence in the French was his being burnt 
alive. 

. The other prisoner was an old feeble Onandago 
sachem, who could not, or rather who would not, 
accompany his countrymen in their retreat. This 
Indian was supposed to be a hundred years old. 
It might have been expected that the Count de 
Frontenac, who had himself grown grey in his 
campaigns against the Iroquois, and who, now in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, was obliged to be 
carried to the field in his elbow-chair, might have 
had a fellow-feeling for an old brother warrior, and 
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at least have ordered this ancient captive to have 
been treated with generosity. The old prisoner, 
however, was given by the French, as usual, to 
their Indian confederates ; by whom he was burnt 
alive. " Never was a man," says Charlevoix, 
" treated with greater barbarity, nor who shewed 
more firmness and greatness of soul. It was, in- 
deed, a most extraordinary spectacle, to see upwards 
of four hundred savages let loose upon a feeble old 
man, from whom all their tortures could not draw 
^ forth a single groan ; and who, as long as life con- 
tinued, never ceased reproaching them for being 
the slaves of the French, of whom he spoke with* 
the utmost contempt. When one of his tormentors, 
either from compassion or rage, stabbed him with a 
knife, in order to put an end to his existence," 
" I thank you," said the old captive, " but you 
should not attempt to shorten my life ; you would 
have the more time to learn from me to die like a 
man. As for myself, I die content, having no act 
of cowardice with which to reproach myself."*, 

At a still later period, not a hundred years ago, 
Crespel, the Franciscan missionary, records a 
similar expedition, equally useless, and still more 
sanguinary. When the Chevalier de Beauharnois 
was governor-general of New France, he, sent 

* La Potherie, so\. iii. let. 7 ; and Charlevoix, Nouvelle 
. France, liv. xvi. 
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into the interior (in the year 1728,) an armament, 
consisting of four hundred French, ^ith eight 
hundred of their native alliei^) against a nation 
called the Fox Indians ; ahd in order> no doubt, 
that their enemies might be converted ad well as 
conquered, Father Crespel and Ba tonifere, assisted 
by another priest, were attached to the expedition. 
The report which Crespel has given of this crusade 
against the Infidels is a curious one. After a 
march, or voyage, of no less than four hundred 
leagues, ttoey reached the country of th^ir enemies, 
having achieved nothing of importance in their 
route, unless it was the surprising a village of the 
Saukies, {allies of the Fox Indians,) four of whom 
were taken prisoners by the French ; and, being pre- 
sented by them to their Indian confederatesi were 
put to death with the most cruel torments. 

" After this little c^mp-de-niain^'' s^ys Pfere Cres- 
pel, ^' we ascended the Fox river, and arrived at a 
village (of the Winnebagos), well disposed to destroy 
ail the inhabitants whom we might discover ; but 
they had fled. We could therefore only burn their 
cabins to the ground, and destroy all their Indian 
corn, the food upon which they principally subsist. 
Next day, being the F6te of St. Louis, after mass, 
we entered a little river, on the border of which was 
situated the principal residence of the nation we 
Were in quest of. Their allies^ the Saukies, bad, no 
doubt, given them information of our approach: 
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they did not cbbbse tp wait our arrival, wd we only 
found in their village 3ome wooaen, whoin our In- 
dians tnade captives ; and an old man, v^bom they 
burnt alive at a slow fire." 

Crespel then proceeds to detail the argum^jts be 
urged, at full length, to the sayageg, through an in* 
terpreter, against these barbarous proceedings, One 
of the Indians, in justification of himself and bis 
eomrades, replied that when they fell into the hands 
of their enemies, they were always treated iq the 
same manner, and that it was their immemorial 
custom to conduct themselves towards their foe as 
he behaved towards them. " I wished much," 
continued Crespel, " to have known the language of 
the Indian who gave this reply, in order to have 
exposed to him the weakness and fallacy of his 
answer, I was under the necessity of having it 
represented to him, that nature and religion required 
of us to be humane to one another ; that modera- 
tion should guide us in every thing ; and, that to 
forgive and forget the evils which are done to us 
was a virtue expressly ordained by Heaven." 

" I do not know/' adds the missionary, " if my 
interpreter explained properly all that I said, but 
these Indians would not allow that they were acting 
upon a false principle : I therefore was going to 
urge some further arguments, when orders were 
issued that we should immediately march towards 
the last fort of our enemies, situated in a small river 
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that runs into the Wisconsing. Here we found 
nobody; and as we had not been ordered to ad- 
vance any further^ we employed some time in 
entirely ruining the crops^ that the Indians might 
be starved. This is a fine country, and the land 
fertile.' After this expedition — if we can give that 
name to a measure which was absolutely useless — 
we set out to return to Montreal."* Such were 
the modes adopted by the French in Canada, in 
order to convert and civilize the Indians of North 
America. 

* Voyage du P^re Crespel au Nouveau Monde^ p. 2U 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TREACHEROUS CONDUCT OF THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT WITH REGARD TO THE INDIAN NATIONS 
— ABSURD ACCOUNTS OF THE JESUIT MISSIONA- 
RIES, RELATIVE TO THEIR SUCCESS IN CONVERT- 
ING THE HEATHEN, 

In defence of one branch of the injudicious 
policy adopted with respect to the Indians by the 
government of New France, it has often been 
alleged that, to secure their support in time of war, 
it was requisite for the French to shut their eyes, as 
much as possible, to the sanguinary cruelties of 
their Indian allies. 

This excuse might in some degree be admitted, 
had the wars which France waged with the Jndians 
been necessary, and had Indian alliances been in- 
dispensable in carrying them on. But this by no 
means appears to have been the case ; and the 
French, as we have seen, were not satisfied with 
permitting the barbarous acts of their Indian con- 
federates to pass unrestrained, but they even copied 
those barbarities themselves. The result of this 
system might have been anticipated, and it evidently 
operated to the serious disadvantage of the Euro* 
peans in all their subsequent proceedings. The 
sagacity of the Indians, in penetrating into the cha- 
racter, as well as appreciating the conduct, of the 
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adventurers from Europe, and their boldness in 
declaring their opinions regarding them, has often 
been noticed in the early North American annals. 
The celebrated instance of it which is recorded as 
having occurred in the conference held on the shores 
of Lake Ontario, between Monsieur de la Barre, 
the governor-general of Canada, and some of the 
Iroquois, may be noticed. 

In the year 1684, De la Barre resolviogi like 
several other governors of ^ew France, to anni- 
hilate the Five Nations, marched a large force. into 
the interior^ at a time when that people were at 
peace with the French* Before he had reached 
t'ort.Cadarackuiy*' a dangerous sickness had broken 
out in his army, in consequence chiefly of want of 
provisions. This circumstance totally frustrated 
bis operations. His next object was to obtain a 
conference with some of the Iroquois chiefs, ima- 
gining that they were entirely ignorant of bis plans, 
and would willingly enter into any arrangement he 
might propose to them. He accordingly crossed 
over the lake with a guard and party of officers ; 
and having sent Le Moine, a French missiooaryi 
into the country of the Onondagas, in ord^ to 
prevail Opts some of their sachems to meet him^ 
he remained in hisi camp until Le Moine's return^ 

* Cedarackuiy on Ldke Ontfiirro, named by the IVench 
HoH Frojttenac^ now Kingston in Upper Canada. 
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In a few days, Garangula, an Iroqiuus .€hief,.'ar- 
rived, attended by thirty of his waniors.* After 
having been properly regaled by the French go- 
vernor, a council was held with all due ceremony ; 
and a circle being formed of the French officens and 
the Indian warriors. Monsieur de la Barre, placing 
himself in his chair of state, thus commenced bis 
address to the old Iroquois chieftain : — 

" The king, my niaster, being informed that the 
Iroqnois have for a long time infringed the peace, 
has ordered me to come hither with an escort, and 
to send to the Onondagas, to invite tlieir chief 
sachems to visit me. The intention of this great 
monarch is that yon and I should smoke the pipe 
of peace together : provided you engage, in the name 
of the Five Nations, to give reparation to his subjects, 
and not to quarrel with them in future. The Five 
Nations have robbed and abused all Our traders 
who were going to the Illinois, Miami, and other 
tribes, the children of my king. On these occasions, 
they have acted contrary to the treaty of peace 
~ with my predecessor. I am ordered, therefore, to 
demand sattsfecdon ; and to tell them that, in case 
of rafiisai, or their pltmdering us any more,- 1 have 
exprciss ordeirs \o> dedane war a^nst them. This 
belt^guarkitees my words." f 

* Ckarievofx gives him the Indiaii Baittde Hmskouan; tiie 
• Frttich called him La Grande Guade. Heace probably he 
90t 1^ Dooie Aoundbg appelHiiion of Garangula. 

t The belt, or collar, of waofxiim, is given oa these occa-^ 
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After several other similar threats, the French 
governor thus concluded his speech : ** This is what 
I have to say to Garangula, that he may carry back 
to the Five Nations the declaration which the king 
my master has commanded me to make. He will 
be concerned if they force him to send a great army 
to Cadarackui Fort, to begin a war which must 
prove fatal to them. He would also be sorry that 
this fort, which was the work of peace, should 
become the prison of your warriors. We must 
endeavour, on both sides, to prevent such misfor- 
tune. The French, who are the brethren and 
friends of the Five Nations, will never trouble their 
repose, provided the satisfaction which I demand 
be given, and the treaties of peace hereafter punc- 
tually observed. I shall be extremely sorry if my 
words do not produce the effect which I expect, for 
then I shall be obliged to join with the English 
governor of New York, who is commanded by 
the king his master, to assist me in burning the 
forts of the Five Nations j and in destroying you.— 
This belt guarantees my words." 

Garangula was too well aware of the real intentions 
of the French, and saw too clearly their inability, at 
that time, to execute them, not to hear with. the 
utmost contempt the threats thus held out. by 

sionsy according to the Indian fashion, as a record or solemn 
remembrance of their speeches, treaties, promises, &c. The 
wampum belts are handed* down from generation to genera- 
tion among the Indian nations. 
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M. de la Barre. During the governor's address, 
the' Indian kept his eyes immoveably fixed upon 
the end of his pipe ; and, after the speech was con- 
cluded, he walked composedly several times round 
the circle, and then; placing himself directly oppo- 
site to the governor, thus addressed him : 
" Onnontio,* 
" I honour you, and all the warriors now with me 
likewise honour you. Your interpreter has finished 
your speech : I now begin mine* My voice hastens 
to reach your ear : hearken to my words. 
' " Onnontio, you must have imagined, when yoii 
left Quebec, that the heat of the sun had burnt up 
all the forests which make our country inaccessible 
to the French, or that the lake had so much over- 
flowed its banks, as to have surrounded our cabins, 
and made it impossible for us to escape. Yes, 
Onnontio, you surely must have believed this ; and 
the curiosity of seeing so great a country destroyed 
by fire or water, has brought you so far : btit now 
you are'undeceived, 'since I, and my warriors here, 
have come to assure you that the Five Nations are 
not yet destroyed. I thank you, in their name, for 
bringing back into their country the calumet of 
peace which your predecessor received from their 
hands. I also congratulate you that you left still 

* Onnontio means the Great Mountain, and was the usual 
appellation given by the Indians to the governors-general 
of Canada. 
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^uri^d underground that hatchet which bias been so 
often dyed in the blood of the French * Listen, 
Onnontio; I am not asleep; pay eye? are open, 
and the sun, tvhich gives me light, discovers to me, 
at the head of a band pf soldiers, a great captain 
who speaks, in his sleep. He says that he only came 
to this lake to smoke the great qalumet with the 
Onondagas : but Garangula sees the contrary, and 
that it was to knock us oh the head, if sickness had 
not prevented the French from doing so. I see 
Onnontio dreaming in a camp of sick men, whose 
lives the Great Spirit has saved by visiting them with 
this sickness : for, ovir women would have taken up 
their clubs, and our old men and children carried 
their bows and arrows into the heart of your camp, 
if our warriors had not disarmed tbem, when your 
amtmssador came to my village. This is so ; I 
have spoken it^' 

Garangula, after proceeding some time in this 
strain^ closed his lecture to the governor-general 
of New France in the following words : 

" Listen, Onpontio-^My voice is that of the 
Five Nations ; bear what they answer : open your 
ears to what they say. When they buried the 
hatchet within the Fort of Cadarackui, in the pre- 
sence of your predecessor, they planted on the same 

* To Imry tie hatchet is the Indian expressioQ for con- 
cluding a peace, as the unburyiug it means tlie preparing to 
go to war. 
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spot the tree of peace, to be there carefully nourished : 
that the fort, instead of being a rendezvous for sol- 
diers, might become a retreat for traders ; and in 
place of being made a deposit for arms and andmu- 
nition of war, it 8b(>uld only be used as a magazine 
for beaver skins and merchandise. Take care that 
in future so great a number of soldiers as appear 
now enclosed in that little fort do not choke the 
tree. It would be a great pity that, after taking 
root so favourably, its growth should be checked, 
and prevent its covering with its branches both your 
country and ours. I assure you, in the name of the 
Five Nations, that, our warriors will dance uiider 
its leaves the dance of the calumet, and remain 
quiet on their mats, and never dig up the hatchet 
to cut down the tree of peace : unless thefar great 
brothers Onnontio and Corkar* shall, either jointly 
or separately, endeavour to attack this country, 
which the Great Spirit gave to our ancestors. This 
belt guarantees my words, and this other one the 
authority which has been given to me by the Five 
Nations." f 

Neither Charlevoix nor La Potherie take any 
particular notice, in their Histories, of this speech 
of the Iroquois chief ; the former merely stating 
that one of the Indian deputies had addressed 

* Corlear was the name by which the Indians usually dis- 
tinguished the governors of the English colony of New York, 
t La Hontan, vol. i. let. 7. 
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Monsieur de la Barre with great arrogance. But 
La Hontan, who was in the expedition^ adds that 
the governor-general was so much mortified, that 
after concluding the treaty, • be lost no time in 
setting out on his return to Montreal: the Canadian 
militia dispersing themselves, without order or 
discipline, towards their respective homes. 

About three years after this expedition, a similar 
one was undertaken by the new governor-general, 
.the Marquis de Denonville : who set out from 
Montreal, in 1687, with a force of two thousand 
men, upon the old and favourite project of totally 
exterminating the Iroquois, with whom the French 
were then at peace. La Hontan,. who served in 
the campaign, observes, in one of his letters, " As 
to myself, without pretending to the gift of pro- 
phecy, I look upon it as incontestable that we are 
unable of ourselves to destroy the Iroquois; be- 
sides, why should we attempt to destroy a people 
who leave us at rest? Such, however, is the 
pleasure of certain turbulent spirits here ; who find 
their advantage in disorder, and in compromising 
the true interests of the king, at the expense of 
public tranquillity. We shall soon see the fruits 
of these undertakings, which I expect will prove 
to be the mountain in labour."* 

In his next letter, La Hontan states, that 

* La Hontan, let. 12. 
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Monsieur de Champigny, (the intendant of New 
France,) who had preceded in his march the rest of 
the troops, arrived ten days before them at Fort 
Frontenac. Not to lose time, he commenced his 
operations by, an act of the most treacherous hos- 
tility. He sent three hundred Canadians to sur- 
prise two Iroquois villages, situated a few leagues 
from the.fort. They reached them in the evening, 
and having surrounded the unsuspecting inhabitants, 
destroyed many of them, and seized and bound 
several of their chiefs, whom . they brought to the 
fort, where the intendant ordered them to be tied 
to stakes by the neck, the hands, and the feet. 
When the main body of the French arrived, La 
Hontan was informed of what had occurred, and 
hastened to the fort ; where he found the Indians 
thus tied up, which struck him with great indigna- 
tion. They were all occupied in singing, and they 
loudly complained of the treacherous conduct they 
had met . with : particularly, lamenting the fate of 
their old men, who had been massacred when their 
two villages were surprised. " What ingratitude ! " 
they exclaimed, " what ingratitude! We have 
never ceased, since the peace, to assist in supporting 
this fort by our hunting and .fishing— have supplied 
the garrison with abundance of beaver and other 
furs; and in return, they come treacherously into 
our > villages while we are at. peace, murder our old 
men, and make slaves. of us ! But. the Five Na- 
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tions will take care to avenge us ; our couDtrytnen 
will never forget this outrage." 

La Hontan recognised, in one of these captives, 
an' Indian who had frequently received him in hid 
c^bin, when formerly quartered at Fort Frontenac. 
This prisoner being acquainted with the Algonquin 
language, La Hontan expi^essed his sorrow to 
see him in that distressing situation, but promised 
be would take care to have meat and drink con- 
veyed to him ; and would give him letters to his 
friends at Montreal, in order that, if carried thither, 
he might be favourably treated. The Indian re- 
plied, that he saw very well the horror with which 
most of the French were struck upon viewing the 
cruelties inflicted upon him and his comrades ; he 
thanked La Hontan for his ofiers, but did not wish 
to be more favourably treated than his feUow-pri** 
soners. He then gave an account of the manner 
in which they were surprbed— how their old men 
were massacred ; and made many bitter reflections 
in recounting the services they had done to the 
French. 

The honest indignation felt by the Baron de la 
Hontan at this treatment almost {M-oved fatal to 
himself. At the moment he was thus contemplat- 
ing their unfortunate lot, some of the savages, the 
allies of the Fredch, began to employ themselves 
in burning the bands of the captives with their 
lighted pipe^ The baron lost all patience, and 
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Struck their tormentors some smart blows wUfa bis 
pane; but bis superior officers, being informed of 
what be bad done^ called him before them ; and 
liter severely reprimaoding him, put him under 
arrest. In the meanwhile: the Indians whom 
be had offended^ demanded that he should be put 
to deaths threatening all to return home if it was 
refused. ^* The afiair/' says La Hontan, *^ began 
to be somewhat delicate^ as their assistance was 
necessary. The worst part of the matter for me 
was> that these savages waoted to be my accusers^ 
judges^ and executioners. At length it was con- 
trived to appease them^ by their being told I bod. 
been drunk ; and that there had existed a positive 
order never to allow me any strong liquor. 
Drunkenness is reckoned innocent among those, 
people : they look upoD it as an excess of mad-^ 
nesSj and laugh at us for punishing that as i^ 
^rime which is effected neither under the influ- 
ence of reason nor wilL The better to calm tbdr 
fatyf they were pron^sed that^ at my return^ I 
should be put in prison* This they believed, and 
I was let oflf for an arrest of five days. The pri- 
soners; were sent down to Quebec, from whence^ it 
is said, they will.be transport^ to France, in order 
to serve in the galleys.'** 

* La Hontan^ l^t. 13. Neither this aathor nor Charle- 
voix appears tp have mentioned, the number oC Indian 

G 
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' Golden, in hii^ History of theFi?6 NdtiMs; alsd 
give6 an account of this disgraceful pi^oc^eddifng. 
" ThfeSe people were surpriskl/' says hie, ** wtieri 
they least ekpected it, and by those frotn whoi» 
they feared no hiu*ni, becausis they had settled there 
at the invitationi and on the faith of the French. 
Tb6y were carried to the fort, and tied t6 Maltel^, 
to be tormented by the French Indians-^Christians 
as they call theni — white they continued singing, i(i 
their <!0untry manner, and upbraiding the French 
with their perfidy and ingratitude." And he con^ 
eludes his nanrative of the unsuccessful expeditioi!K 
Of which this shameful act of treachery was the 
commencement^ with the following remark. *' The 
French having got nothing hot dry bloWs by tfiis^ 
eitpedidon, sent thirteen of the Indians, whom 
thfiy surprised at Gadanadkui, to France, as trophi^si 
6f victory, where they were put into the gaHeys.*'* 
In otxler to entrap these Indians, Gharlevoisc 
mentidns, that two of the n^issionaries, P^res 
Milet and Jean de Lamberville, had been m^uto 
instrumental, thoiigh, as he states^ without their 
knowledge. • Whether they Wcf#e iN3ally guilty ol 
sMy participatidn in this perfidious act, it is tm 
very ^asy to ascertain. There ean be littte doubt 

warriors who were thus trepanned and brought to the 
French fort. La Potherie says, there were forty. Vol. iii. 
let 2. 
* Colden's History of the Five Nations, part i. eh. 5. 
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but tbat the Jesuit ipissions among tbeilridkua* 
directed their operations as often to political, as to 
religious purposes ( and if the account g^ren >by 
Charlevoix be carefully examined, it will be thought 
extremely probable that these: two missionaries 
played the part of spies at that time among the 
IroqUoiSk JBe* this as it may, they narrowly 
esGq)ed the fate to which Indian spies would 
have been , consigned. Milet was sentenced to 
be put to death ; but when on the point of being 
burnt alive, his life was saved by his being adopted 
by ati Indian matron. Lamberville, as soon as 
the Indians heard of the treachery i^hich occurred 
at Fcfrt Frontenac, was summoned before their 
sachems. ^ He bad evei^^reasoto to suppope they 
wiere going immediately to put hint to death with 
the most cruel torments ; btit after reprobating, in 
the strongest and most indignatit terms, the per* 
fidtotie -conduct which 'had beeti pursued towards 
tiieir countrymen by the French, th6y informed 
Lainberville that they bsd known him too long, 
ahd esteemed Him too mucb, to suppose he bad 
beeti aware of the treMhefy etnployed agadnst 
thetn>; addbg, bowev^, that his mtist remain »b 
kmger in dirir cduntry^ ^ ihey tould not now 
tttiswer for his sAfety. The' mi^ioudry wto theh 
^nt away, under the protection' of safe guides ; 
the savages thus exhibiting a degree of considera- 
tion and' generosity, which it would have been 
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well had their European opponents known how^ 
to imitate. 

Charlevoix, on the subject of this act of perfidy^ 
observes, that the king of France had commanded 
that some of his Indian enemies, when taken pri-* 
soners of war, should be sent to Europe to assist 
in manning his galleys; but he adds, that the 
governor of Canada, Monsieur Denonville, in cap- 
turing them, had imprudently exceeded the royali 
instructions.. The courtly historian evidently la- 
bours, in this delicate niatter, both to defend the 
king and the governor; but his defence, at the 
best, is of a flimsy description. The kin^ in 8^ 
letter written to Monsieur de la Barre (Denon*' 
ville's predecessor), had declared, ^' As it is of 
importance to the good of my service to dimintshi 
as much as possible, the number of the Iroquois; 
and that as these savages, who are strong and 
robust, will serve usefully in my galleys, I declire 
that you will do every thing in your power to make 
as many of them as possible prisoners of war, and 
seild them over to France." * When Louis le 
Grand thus ordered Indian warriors to be sent to 
Europe for the purpose of being made useful in 
his galleys, it is not to be wondered at if bis repie^ 
sentative in Canada entertained little scruple as to 
the mode in which these galley-slaves were to be 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvetle France* liv. xi. 
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procured; nor, amidst the triumphs obtained by 
Ills royal master, was it likely to become an object 
of very rigid inquiry, whether a band of Iroquois 
heathens, captured on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
and consigned to France for the service of his 
Most Christian Majesty, had been taken prisoners 
in open war, or entrapped in time of profound 
peace. 

But Denonville found, when it was too late, 
that this was not the right way either to gain the 
friendship, or^ to break the spirit, of his Iroquois 
enemies; and he accordingly, some time afterwards^ 
wrote to have the Indians whom he had trans*^ 
ported to France returned to him. In the year 
1689, those of the Iroquois who had survived 
their transportation, were unchained from the oaf 
and brought back to Canada, by the Count de 
Fronteoac, at that time re-appointed to the govern- 
ment of New France. The history of one of 
these liberated (Captives fills rather a conspicuous 
place in the early Canadian annals, and furnishes 
not only a curious instance of the boasted humanity 
of the French towards the natives, but also of the 
vanity so often exhibited by the Jesuit missionaries 
as to their alleged success in converting the savages 
to the truths of Christianity. This Iroquois, 
named Oureouhari,* a chief of the Oneydas, was 

* Called Tamraket in several of the historiea of New France* 
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^ (he priocipal of those who ha4 .be^ tre^eherou^y 
seiioed at Fort Fconteoac. . He ba^l \mi\ tt}^ ^<^ 
tx> tiie stake, tcHsnented by the Indian cwMemt^p 
of the French, iakea down Jb fetteni .tQ.QM(ebQ& 
from thence shipped off for Europe, axid cQnpigq94 
to Marseilles, to work as a slave in the gallfy§iQf 
the Grapd Monarque. o 

Returned to Canada, Oureouhar6 was fea^jle^ 
and flattered by the governor-general, trto^ as 
his confidential fovonrite, and employed by hioi iQ tb^ 
impprtant task of reconciling . bis countiypn^. ^ 
the French. He prevailed upon the Count de 
Frontenac to send back to Ibe Five Natioas moie 
of those Indians who had. been bis feUow*c<tptives 
in Europe ; -but as to liiroself, he preferred reipatn- 
ing during the rest of his life with hb new fii^t^ 
The principles of Oureouhar^, it must be CQofes8ed# 
do not^ppear to have been much improved^ either 
by his voyage to Old France, or by hb .subsequent 
conversion to Christianity. Not being able tQ 
prevail upon the Iroquois: to contiaue long io 
peace with the French, he sided with, the latter, Jn 
all their contests, taking up the hatchet, agoii^t.: bb 
own brethren. He became a most useful partisan i 
and with the assistance of the praying Indians of 
the Canadian settlements of Loretto and La 
Mbntagn0, he made numerous incursions jnta his 
own canton, carrying fire and desolation among 
his native villages, and returning to Montreal, 
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ladeD wkh tbe fioalp^ of hin iKHuitryraeo. *^ He 
eojayed/' says. La /Pj^tbfrie^ ** a, ppn^aa. j^oip 
Ibe lofi^j ftfu) be wy^t fial^ to go. to the pMblip 
treadui^er regulfirLy mi» # mmtb to get kk pi»j, 
CHT, 93 he tfuwn^ U^ ^it« Lpok foir \m tnooq,'" 
M^/ler having thiis, fo^r s^y^Q jtear^, conducted hioi- 
self with activity md:^^w support of theFreoch, 
and with marked tti^eaobery towards bis own nf^tim; 
aod haviokg escaped that fatewbicb^ accordvig tp 
Indian practice, Jia h«d w^ ipflritiady Qur^onhar/^ 
.died at Quebecjiq 1697, laoMinted by Cowt FroQ- 
tenacy and .eulc^iz^ by tbp cbprph^ " H^ ex- 
pired/' says Falber Ct^rievQix, ^'as- a tr^e Ciyi^ 
tian ; and was buried with the §aa^ honours as ai:e 
usually paid to g^^ptaios of cpmpisipjeii^/ 3at 
Gbarjevoix had probably forgotten, what he had 
hioi^elf already writteu on the subject ^f Indiw 
coaversiou : — * • lo truth one must uot ^ spppo^te 
ttiat a $»y^Q » jconvjucied, because bc: appciptrs tp 
;ap|»rov^ of what is declape^ \o him. Theyassuj^e 
the appeamuce^ of teing e^tinely persuade 9f thp 
jbrytb oif matters to which they hay;i^ not j^d t^ 
sUghte^t attention, and which . they had pojt b^en 
^bje to comprehend." Of this number jMrobaUy 
was the dying Oureouhar6; who, Qo^doubt;, b%d 
been induced more by his. temporal than his spi-^ 
.ritucd iuterestSi to support the dqctrines of the 
French, and join them in their wars against his own 
countrymen. 
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Nothing, indeed, seems to have been morecom- 
moii in Canada at that time, than for the French 
authorities, both civil and religious, to enlist the 
Christian Indians to fight against their own native 
tribes. Whenever a missionary was under the 
necessity of taking the field in hostility to the Five 
Nations, he was always anxious to have an Iroquois 
convert for bis aide-de-camp. In one of those rash 
and useless expeditions conducted against the In- 
-dians by Denonville, we find a celebrated Father 
of the Jesuits severely wounded, and his principid 
Indian convert killed. ** In this acticm," says 
Charlevoix, ^^ we bad five or six hundred men 
killed, and about twenty wounded ; among whom 
was Pfere Aujelran, the Jesuit, who found iiimself 
among the Indians, when the enemy made th^ 
•first attack. The only person of note whom we 
lost upon this occasion was La Cendre Chaude^ 
the Indian chief from the Sault St. Louis. He 
had been one of Pfere Brebeuf's executioners; 
and indeed, attributed his own conversion to the 
prayers of that holy martyr. He afterwards made 
ample reparation for his crime ; and few even of 
the missionaries themselves have coaverted more 
Infidels to the true religion than be has done.'** 
« This chief," says La Potherie, " during his 
paganism caused Brebeuf to be burnt alive ; but, 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, iiv.ii. 
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after 'his baptism, he preached the faith to the 
Iroquois: commeQcing with the Mohawks, and 
going through all the other confederated tribes. 
He preached on the Sabbath to the youth assembled 
in their village ; bis influence converted some, and 
bis eloquence overwhelmed the elders. When . the 
war was declared against the Senecas» (another of 
the Iroquois confederacy,) he joined Monseigneur 
le Marquis de Denonville, and was killed gener-* 
ously fighting against the aiemy ;"* viz. against his 
own countrymen. 

Charlevoix and La Potherie also unite itf re- 
cording the praises of another Indian convert they 
■had named Paul, who was killed fighting agunst 
the Iroquois. " Paul," says the former, " wag 
killed exhorting, by his voice and example, his 
Indian followers to continue fighting, even unto 
death, the enemies of the faith." f To the praises 
of Paul, La Potherie adds those of his fiedr daugh*> 
ter; and as the reader is no doubt by this time 
fatigued with battles and bloodshed, he ought to 
be refreshed with the soothing accounts given by 
some of the fathers of the church, and other writers^ 
•respecting their favourite female converts. '^ Paul," 
isays La Potherie, ^^ was a brave warrior, and a 
zealous convert. Heaven bad recompensed him 

• La Potherie, Hist, de FAm^rique Septentrionale, vol. iii. 
let. 1. . 

t Charlevoix, Hist de la Nouvelle France, liv. xiy. 
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by giving him a daughter, who liared ai a oun. . At 
ilbirteen years of age she possesaed dieinnoeeooe of 
JL child, aod. the wisdom of a person. o£ thirty : stie 
died a virguK Her mother, seeing diat she was 
Hreny. handsome, had trembled foe bervirtue^ She 
tiierefinre prevailed upoa her husband: to hme a 
mass performed fi>r the purpose of imploriBg 
Hfiwen to inflict some blemish upon their dai^- 
ter's beauty. One of her eyes, it is said, forthwith 
became disfigured^ She afterwards fell into a eon- 
sumption, and died exhorting her mother to hold 
sted&st in thefidth ; iemd she bequeathed to the chapel 
her cdlan, bracelets, and other oraameats;*'* j 
But who,>amQng :thofemale converts, in Canada, 
holds so conspicuous a ptSce as ^* la. jeune Tegah- 
kouita, vierge Iroquoise!" .On the subject of thk 
interesting neophyte, this holy catechumen, as th^ 
every where denQminaJte her, the reverend Fatheos 
Charlevoix and Cholenec, as well as the lay. his- 
torian La Potherie, dwell with peculiar rapture. 
The first of these, in detailing the virtues of T^^- 
kouita, devotes no less than fifteen ample (}uarto 
pages of his elaborate History of New Erance ; 
the second addresses to P^re Augustin I^ filano, . 
procureur des missions de Canada, an epistle in 
her praise, occupying upwards of thirty octavo 
leaves of the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses ; and 

* La Potherie, Hist de TAmer. Sept. toL iii. let 1. 
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4te tbikd^.^to OQippeoAate ;lpiis feojtov Iqp batiog 
aUtmi^Qd tbfi fef4fr-jE|m^.Qf bia beroiue's nsumf 
kivf^ iDDt «»idy .graAifieB>lJMopLwkbjiii:duQdeeu^ 
fiDgraviog of ber person /QO/taiilfii^dqiaee) .li^ut be 
0l$o pneseoto some; verses of bi$ own compoiiag,. 
wJucb he ceefeases bd could: not ii^fiidB.ifiiim 
iiddfeseingtfiiibec. revered 4[ieinQiy»f ; . ; . 

Tegahkouita was born in tbe countty oi^. the 
Mobnwks: bidr fatbeto was a pagan jlfoqucos, ber 
;»glbfir< an Algonquin convert.; and sbe.was left aa 
Dipj^i^o at a vei^ early age^ under Idae xbai^ of 
an UBcle and two aunts. As . aoon 4Ls she becaoac 
marriageaUe^ tbey naturally wisbed that thdar.nittt 
should have a husband., For thia pmpoie tbey 
cast their eyes upon a young nutn whose: alliance 
seemed ndvantageous, and tbey acdordingly prof 
posed the match to him and his £|raily, Although 
without the. knowledge of T^abkoaita. ^^ It is 
the business of tbe relations/' says Pfere Cholenec^ 
^.^to make up marriages^ and not those who j are 
to be united., When the relatives. ihava agreed 
upcm the afiair, tbe young man goes into the nkin 
of his intended spouse, and seats Inmsolf c^own 
beside her." Tegahkouita,. when the young Indian 
tfaua sat down, is stated to have been much discont 
certed^ She blushed, and then arising quickly^ 
went out of the cabin in great indignation; nor 

* La Potherie, Hiat, de F Amer. Sept vol. i. tet. 19. 
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ivoold she enter it again until the youth had de- 
parted. This conduct highly oflfended her relations; 
"who, by threats and persecution, did every thing in 
their power, but in vain, to make her change her 
jnesolution. She bore all their cruel treatment with 
the most patient resignation; and at length th^ 
ceased, for a time, to give her further trouble on 
the subject 

Two of the missionaries, during their short stay 
in the Indian village where T^ahkouita resided, 
had some time before commenced those reli^ous 
instructions by means of which she afterwards 
beaune so celebrated in Canada ; and Pfere Jacques 
de Lamberville the Jesuit, perceiving her increasing 
2eal, at length baptized her, giving her the Christian 
name of Catharine. The persecutions against her 
having been again renewed by her hostile relations, 
she contrived, although with much difficulty, to 
escape from her native village, and to take refuge 
with the mission at the Sault St. Louis, near 
Montreal. But here, though freed from the ill 
usage of her enemies, she was not exempted from 
the persecution of her friends. Marriage — hate- 
ful marriage— was again rung in the ears of this 
maiden convert. Every means of persuasion were 
used, but in vain, to induce her no longer to remain 
single; at length, in consequence of her anxious 
and continued entreaties, the church admitted her 
into its bosom aa a nun. ^' She was the first of 
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her nation,^" says Cbarlevcnx^ ^* who entered intcy 
vows of perpetual virginity." 

Tegahkouita now began to prescribe for herself 
the most rigid penance* She strewed her bed with 
thorns, rolled herself among briers and prickles^ 
mixed up earth and ashes with her food, travelled 
amid ice and snow, with her feet naked, and then 
scorched them in the flames. Under this regimen, her 
health, as might naturally have been expected, rapidly 
declined, and she died at the early age of twenty^ 
four, to the inexpressible sorrow of the college oC 
Jesuits at Quebec. These, however, found some; 
consolation in knowing that the effects of her virtue 
survived her. ** It was the Mohawk tribe,'' says 
Charlevoix, *^ which gave to New France this 
Genevieve of North Amencai the illustrious Catha- 
rine Tegahkouita, whom Heaven has continued, for 
almost seventy years, to render celebrated by the 
performance of miracles, the authenticity of which 
will stand the proof of the most rigid inquiry."* 
And Father Cholenec thus concludes the long 
epistle he addressed to his superior, P^re Augustin, 
on this interesting subject. 

" I confidendy trust, my reverend father, that 
Heaven will not refuse to lionour the memory of 
diis virtuous young woman, by an infinity of mira-* 
culous cures; many of which indeed have already 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouyelle France, lir. ix. 
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kteta efSneiBAj^md stiU contimie tobe peffertned, by 
her intercessioD. This is well known, pat onfy 
ftinmig (^ Indians, but by the French at! Qn^c 
and Montreal^ many of whom repair to her tomb ih 
order to perform their vows, or to dfier her theii! 
tmtA» for tiie fevonrs which she has obtained hit 
thert ih>m Heaven. I cotfld detail t4 yon a great 
iiunober of thede wonderful cures, dttei9t0d by persons 
#ho86^ honour and judgmedl cantiot be suspected ; 
but ^h shall content myself by giving yoU' the ve^-* 
MoAjr of two persons cf grtet virtue and merit, who 
Mtperienced, in their own persons, the bfluente of 
the iAtercession of thii; holy girl, and who, in con-> 
sequence, thought it theii^ duty to Iteve to posterity 
^ public recbrd of their pi^t^ and gratftudis."* 

The first of these Certificates is fix>m one of 
the fathers of the JefsUiti, wbo^ Charlevoix desig- 
nated #ith a title of Per^ian-lHc^ lengthy Mtmsieuf 
I'Abbe de la CoUmbkre, 'Qtwid Arehidiaere ei 
Grand Vieaire de Qaehee^ tt Conrnttsr CkH 
tM'CoMdl SupSrieUr dt lu Nwfodle France.-^ 
Monsieur T Abb6 thus deposes : ~ 

'^ Having been ill at Quebec last year^ from 
Jtouffl^ to June, of a sldw fever, against which all 
the usual remedies proved inefiectual, and also 
attacked with a flux, which ipefcacuanha itself could 
liot cute; it was thbught advislkble I should make 

*' LetMB Eiffi6titeii et OttritiUsM^ ^val. vi; p. 4D. ' 
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a vow; that in cose it plwsed HeaVen to piit a ^Wp 
to my malady, I should go to the missioii of 
St Frani^is X^vidr^ in order to ^Sst up my prayehs 
hi the tomb of Catherine Tegahkbuita. From that 
day the fe^er ceased, and the flux being also much 
diminished, I Embarked some days afterwards td 
acquit myself of my vow, and scarcely had I pro^ 
6eeded a third part of the journey, when I found 
myself perfectly cured. - 

^* I therefore feel that it would b6 unjust in me 
not to ascribe to the* missions of Canada the glory 
which is their due; and to testify, as I how doi that 
I am indebted for my cure to this Irdqoois vit^; 
I accordingly make the present attestation, not only 
to evince the sentiments of gratitude which I en- 
tertain, but also to express, as much as in my 
power, the confidence to be reposed upon the inter- 
cession of my benefactress, and thus incite others 
to imitate her virtues. 

''DoneatVille Marie, this 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1696. 

'' J. DE LA COLOMBIERE, 
'f P. I. Cbonoine de la Cath^drale de Quebec/' 

The other certificate is presented to the' faithfiil, 
by Capitaine de Luth, " one of the bravest officers,'' 
says Chaiievoix, '* whom the king has ever had 
in this colony. 

'^ I, th^ undersigned, certify to all whom it may 
concern, that having, for three and twenty years, 
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been tormented with the gout, and suffering such 
p^in as to have been deprived. of rest for three 
months togeth^r^ I addressed myself to Catherine 
Tegahkpuitai the Iroquois virgin who died in 
odour of sanctity ^at the Sault St Louis> and I 
promised to visit her tomb, if Heaven should please 
to remove my malady through her intercession* At 
the end of a nine days' fasting and devotion, which 
I performed to her honour, I was so completely 
cured, that for the last fifteen months I have not 
had the slightest fit of the gout. 

** Done at Fort Frontenac, this 15 th day of 
August, 1696. 

*• J. DE LUTH, 
*^ Capitaine d'un d^tachement de la marine, 
Commandant au Fort Frontenac.*'* ^ 

Should any sceptical reader of the good Fathers 
Cholenec and Charlevoix suspect that the captain a 
gout was probably as much relieved by his own 
fasting, as by the good offices of an Iroquois nun, 
let him take warning from the lesson that was given 
to the doubting curate of La. Chine. ^* On every 
anniversary of the death of La Bonne Catherine — 
for that is the name by which, in deference to the 
Holy See, she is honoured in Canada— the neigh^ 
bouring parishes were in the habit of repah*ing to 

* Lettres; Edifiantes etCoriemtea, and alao Cflwlevoix, 
Hist, de la Nouyelle France, liv. xiii* 
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the church, at the Sault St. Louis, near Montreal, 
to perforin a solemn mass. The curate of La 
Chine, M. Remy, who had recently arrived from 
France, having been apprised of this custom, and 
that his predecessors had always conformed to 
it, declared that he, did not think himself authorised 
to, sanction, by his presence, a public reli^ous so- 
lemnity not ordained by the church. Those of his 
parishioners who heard him make this remark, fore- 
told that it would not be long before their new 
curate would be punished for his refusal ; and, in 
fact, from that very day M. Remy fell dangeroMy 
sick." The historian, however, happily adds, that 
the worthy eurate, " perceiving at^nce the cause of 
his sudden malady, made a vow to follow the pious 
example of his predecessors, upon which he was 
immediately restored to health !"* But enough of 
the supernatural cures thus ' gravely recorded by 
these sturdy disciples of Loyola in New France ; 
to be equalled only by the miraculous recoveries 
effected by the celebrated medecine dance of the 
savage, or the conjuring feats of the Indian Powah. 

* Charleyoiz, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, liv. xii. 
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CHAPTER V, 

FRIENDLY CONDUCT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS TOWARDS THE EARLY EUROPEAN SET- 
TLERS — KINDNESS SHEWN BT THEM TO THE 
DUTCH COLONISTS UPON THE HUDSON — SIMILAR 
CONDUCT TOWARDS THE ENGLISH SETTLERS IN 
yiRQINIA — STORY OF POCAHONTAS. 

Hjlvixo noticed the injudicious system which 
appears to have been so generally pursped wit;h 
respect to the Indians, . by the civil, military, and 
religious authoritieis of New France, we. o^ay np.w 
turn our attention to the early settleiFS in other 
parts of the North American continent. Ip doiffg 
80, it will .be found that the Eurpp^oi/;^ op their 
0rst arrival, every where ,piet with kindness ajxi 
cordiality from Uiei natives, ap|d that thfs Indiw 
gopd-wiU which had been shewn to Cartijer, and 
others of thei early French discoverers of the countae^ 
situated upon the St Lawrence, was in like muiner 
experienced by the Dutch settlers upon the banks 
of the Hudson, and by the first British colonists in 
Virginia, and New England. 

With regard to the reception which the Indians 
gave to the Dutch on tbeir Arrival, there cannot per- 
haps be abetter delinelitibn than what was conveyed 
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ill the words of the Jndiaa chief of whom Dr. Bout 
dinot has related the following circumstance, as 
fiiUing under bis own. /Observatioa.. In the year 
If^y the American General Knox gave an ea-^ 
tjertainment: at New York^ to a nmnber of Indian 
ohie^ sachems, and warriors. . Before dinner, 
sereral of these walked from the apartment where 
they; were assembled to the balcony in front of the 
hooscy from which there was a commanding view 
of the dty and its harbour, of the East and North 
rivers,, and of the island upon which New York 
pow stands, and which, at the first settlement 
of- the Dutch, got the name of Manhattan* 
^bi'i^tuming into the room, the Indians seemed 
dented, thatr principal chief more so than the rest 
13iis!:was observed by General Knox, who kindly 
adced i£ any thing had happened to distress him. 
".Brother," replied .the chidT, ** I wiU>tell you, . I 
l^ive: been looking at your beautiful city, the great 
water, your fine country, atnd I see how happy you 
ell are. . But thw, I could aot help thinking that 
this fine couotry^ and this great water, were^ once 
ours* . Our ancestors lived here; they enjoyed 
it as their lown in peace; it was the gift of the 
Great Spirit to them and tbei]> children. At 
length the White^ people came in a great canoe. 
They a^ked only to let them tie it to a tree,* that tli^ 
waters might not carry it away. They then said 
that sotne of d^F people were sick, and they asked 
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permission to land them and put them under the 
shade of the trees. The ice afterwards came, and 
they could not go away. They then begged a piece 
of ground to build wigwams for the winter ; this, we 
granted. They then asked for some corn to keep 
them from starving: wc furnished it. to them, and 
they promised to depart when the ice; was gone; 
Whaa the. ice. was gone, we told them, they must 
now depart ; but they pointed to their .big . guns 
round their, wigwams, and said they would stay; 
and we could not make them go away. Afterwords 
more came. They brought with them intoxicating 
and destructive liquors, of which the Indians became 
very fond. They persuaded us to. sell them some 
land ; and, finally, they drove us back, ifrdm. time 
to time, into, the wilderness; They have destroyed 
the game ; our people have, wasted away ; and now 
we live miserable and wretched, while the .White 
people are enjoying our fine and beautiful country. 
It is this,. Brother, that m^kes me sorry."* ' . 

In the colony of Virginia, also, the first British 
settlers wei:e cordially and kindly received by the 
Inflians of that country. Heckewelder has re- 
corded what he heard: the descendants of these 
Indians say on the subject : of .the English at their 
first arrival. " We took them by the hand,; and 
bid them welcome to sit down by our aide, and to 

•Boudmot,StwintheW€8t,ph.5. Trentpn,NewJcwey, 1816. 
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live with us i^ brothers; rbuthow did tHey requite 
our kindness? They^ at first only asked for a little 
land on which to raise bread for themselves and 
their ^niilies, and pasture for their cattle. This 
we. freely gave them. They soon wanted more, 
which wealsogave. .They saw the game in the woods 
which the Great Spirit had given us for our sub- 
sistence, and th^ wanted that too. They pene- 
trated into the forests, and discovered spots of land 
which pleased tfiem; that land they also wanted; 
and, because we were loath to part with it — as we 
saw they had already more than they had need of — 
they took it from us by force, and drove us to a 
great distance from our ancient homes." * 
. It was during the infancy of the colony in Vir- 
ginia, when that singular occurrence took place, to 
which the British setUers were so much inddi>ted 
for their security ; and a brief sketch of the story 
of Pocahontas n^ay not be deemed misplaced in 
these Notes, as it tends to exhibit a striking example 
of that native generosity for which the North 
American Indians have been so often. and so justly 
distinguished. 
. After the unhappy attempts made in the reign of 
iiueen £lizabeth to plaut a colony in North Ame- 
rica, the small band of Settlers under Captsdn 
Nevfport,. sanctioned by letters patent of James I., 

* HeckewelderV Account of the Indian Nations, ch. 5. 
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established theinsrivite^ ib tke year I $07^ upon 4be 
shores ofbde o§ the^ gieatvivenl In Vir^nia. . Oo 
their arrival^ tbey mekm- kbdly : treated by Ihe iie^ 
fives ; bikti mcconMng: to omloni, the Europeanisi 
soont.eaibroiled :^iein8elves with their red JbreArao^ 
whO) pvobablyfram experieoce^ were often led to 
look apon these white sirangers in no atiier light 
tiian as hostile and treatHeroos invadera of their sail, 
i Captain Newport retiinied almost inuaodiately 
to Enghindy leaving in Vif^nia — at the Bcktlctawht 
which they named Jamestown — about a hiuubed 
colonists. Of that nnmber, one half, died in the 
eoorseof a:few months, aad their sunrii^ora waiie 
placed in u state • of tfab greatest distress. : Imtiie 
wretched circamstances to which tbey w^ reduced, 
with frequent diBseneions among themselves, and 
oonstant alarm from the Indiaasynbi hope was left 
of their being^^ extricated *. from ;tbdr- diffionkies^ 
eiEcbptby' placing thiemselves' under the ^comdiaild 
of one of their party, Oaptain Smith, & dias 4of 
great bravery, talent, and raterprise ; bat < who had 
been, treated, fay .the ohief officers of theeoimdf^ 
with marked insult and injustice. /By conmeki 
consent, Smith was^now placed at ilheir'head,iand 
his conduct My juatified the confidence rq)osedte 
him. By. bisi jMndetot treatment of- l^e Indians 
when they were cfoposed^ to be •fiiendlyy -: atd) by Ms 
skill and bravery when it was deemed necessary to 
adopt measures of hostility, he contived t6 pre- 
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serve tUe in&nt cdloby in a state of comparative 
ease and Isecurity whilb hd r^^ed among them.* 

It unfortuqatdy happened that, while engaged in 
ail eiqpledition : for the purpose oi exploring the 
fcoutitry, and eicamining sooie of its principal rivers^ 
(Captain Smith was attacked by a band of Indians; 
He had proceeded a :cofisider&ble way in advandd 

* ^* Captain John Smith/' says Oranger, '^ destnrfts to b^ 
ranked with the greatest ' traif^Uers aftd adventurers of hi^ 
Age^ He w^ some time in the service of the. Emperor an4 
the Prince^ of Trj^nsylvania, against the Grand Seignor^ 
when he distmguishc^d himself by challenging three Turks of 
qiiality td i^gle combat, and cutting off their heads ; fot 
whieh faerdc exp|oit he wore a chevton betwixt three Turks' 
b^ds on his ann^ He aftierwards went to (A^^^icai where 
he was taken by the savage Indians^ from whom he found 
means to escape. He often haz^ded his life in naval en- 
^gements with pirates, Spanish men of war, and In other 
adventures^ and had a considerable hand in reducing New 
Bnglaad to the obedience of Great Britain, and in reclaiming 
th(& inhabitants from barbaii6m*'' — Gr^Sng€r*a Biqgrap^icid 
History. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on the State of Vir* 
ginia, observes, " Captain Smith, who, next to Sir Walter 
ttaleigh, may be considered as the founder of our colony, has 
written its History, from the first adventures to it, till the 
yoar 16$i4. He was a member of the council, and afterwardd 
President of the colony ; and to his efforts principally may be 
ascribed its support against the opposition of the natives: 
He was honest, sensible, and well informed : but his style is 
barbarQus and uncouth. His History, however, is almost the 
biAy • source from which we derive any knowledge of the in- 
fanoy of our state/'-^-Jif^erjofi'^ JiTo^tf^ an Virginia. Query ^2& 
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of bis party, accompaDied only by two of his men, 
both of whom were- killed. He afterwards made a 
most gallant defence with his fire-arms, kiUing three 
of his opponents ; bot at len^ being disabled, he 
was taken prisoner. His enemies^ having decided 
to put him to death, were fastening him to a tree, 
that they might shoot him with arrows, when 
Smith, with great presence of mind, pulled out a 
pocket mariners'-compass, and presented it to their 
chief. The astonishment felt by the Indians at 
seeing the movements of the needle — which they 
were unable to touch on account of its glass cover 
interposing an invisible obstruction, the cause of 
which they could not comprehend — and the extra-* 
ordinary appearance of the instrument and its 
motions, induced the savages to postpone his exe- 
cution. They probably looked upon Smith as a 
magician, and determined to carry him to their 
king, Powhatan. He was accordingly led in 
triumph through many villages, among the nume^ 
rous. tribes governed by that prince. Smith was 
every where feasted on his march ; but he observed 
that none of the Indians would, upon any occasion^ 
eat with him, although, after he had finished his 
meal, they, sat down, and partook of the provisions: 
This he looked upon as a bad omen of the reception 
he was likely afterwards to meet with. 

Powhatan was then supreme potentate over all 
the Indians in that part of the country, and was 
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supposed to have under his command a force of 
between two and three thousand warriors. ** He 
lived," says Stith in his History of Vir^nia, " in 
great barbaric state atid magnificence./ He usually 
had about his person forty or fifty of the tallest 
men his country afforded^ which guard was in- 
creased 16 two hundred oh account of the English. 
Every night, upon the four corners of his house, 
ivere placed four sentinels, each a flight-shot from 
the other; and every half-hour one from the main 
guai'd hollowed out, shaking his finger between his 
lips, and every sentinel was obliged to answer from 
his stand. At all his ancient inheritances he had 
houses, some of them thirty or forty yards long, and 
At every house provisions for his entertainment, 
Hccbrding to the season." * 

' To the august presence of this aboriginal mo- 
narch, Captain Smith >as led captive in triumphal 
procession; and he thus narrates, in the quaint 
style of that age, the appearance of Powhatan's 
court: "Here were more than two hundred of 
these 'grim courtiers stood wondering as hee had 
been a monster, till Powhatan and his trayne had 
putt themselves in theyre greatest braveries. Be- 
fore a fire, upon a seate like a b^dsteade, hee sat 
covered with a great robe of rarowcan (racoon) 

♦ History of Virginia, by the Rev. William Stith, book ii. 
America, 1747. 
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tidnoesi aad all the tayles htng^ng by. Qo other 
hBoddi^ sit a young wench ^f 'about sUteee of 
^^teen yeiases, and along on '^ach ude the b<A;i8e a$ 
many women, with all th^yre headesand sboulden 
pamt^d rod ; maiiie of theyre heades bedeckai} with 
whita down of birdes, bujt eteiie one wilh- scHtKtbiBg^ 
fuid a ^reat ehayoe of white beadiea about theyre 
pecks. At his eatraiiGe bel^re the king» all thib 
people gave a great about The qu^efi of Appar 
matiick was appointed to bring him waler to was^ 
bis haadsy and another brought him a bunch of 
feathers, insteade of a towel, to dry them." ^ • < 
Afiter these and other Indian cersm0nies^ Captain 
Smith wfis agcdn feasted ; and a coancil being noif 
heldi it was decided that he should be immediately 
put to death. He was accordingly dragged fepward 
b^re tte king, and his head placed uprai a laige stone 
pn the ground, in order to have bis brains beat oot by 
two men arm^ with clubs. This sentence was on the 
point of being eitecuted, when, to the astonishineat 
pf die whole assembly, the king's £Eivourke daughr 
ter, Pocahontas, then about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, rushed forward, and throwing herself dpwn^ 
folded her arm^ round the head of the captive^ to 
save him from th^ blow of the executioner. . Such 
5vas her. g)Bneri>us and persevming resolqtion,. that 

* Tlie Genersdl Hiitone of Virginia, &c. &c>y by Captaine 
JohnSmith, ch. 1. 1632. . i ^ 
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BovHiiitilB fit tei^h/ ordered Smith n> be tatettsed^ 
Frottr tbM UiM be wto luealed^ mtb disttogdislied 
mgBoA byitb^ kiogi asi wfU las iby.bi9>lml9e toiuii 
He wi»3oon^afteDwaid0 sQift baoktto the aetttMWil 
at .: Jamestbwn, ttuderian^eseoit of titfelve^tirusty/ 
Indians^ peiace was eistehUsbed between PoiirbttUtf 
att«l'>tbe! fioglisb ;< tod ilie: jodDg Pdcabontati) 
bavii^ becQine ibtk avowed: friebd and pA>ti3dtreat| 
was aBciwed ta Vidt tbe colony with her attendabta) 
aod to carry provifiiobs aikd preseats tothein wbeiiw 
ever»tfaejr!HHerein vi^adt^^ . '■>''■ ' <» .: 
.• Sonie tkneiiaftefwairdsi however, hostilities wne 
ubforttioatdby lenewed, aad TWhatairbeoaine.i^ry 
anstioiusoDoe jnore^ to get Captttin Sknith into hia 
power. In order to save him, Pocahoniasiagm 
merted hersdf. Id a daric and dreary ai^t^ 6he 
found: her H^ay^alonetbrough thfe ik^oods^ and'har»ng 
Doatihed tbe spot where Smith and a^fwvty of hia 
peOi^ w^re encamped near her fathers residency 
she informed him thai Powhatan, udder the cloak 
of firioidsbipi intended iminediately>to i^nd «ome of 

* * «^Her truename,'' says Purahas, ** was Matokety which 
^^y,qaiiceal9d from the ^igUsh, in a svparst^tious. Centra i^ 
hurt by the EngUd)!, if h^ name were kngwije."— Pi^'i?if^ 
part v.y book viii., ch. 5. The Indians had the notion that 
the 'Europeans were great magicians, but that they could not 
materially harm any one against whom* Aeir magic was 
teenriH3d> iiliftn the obj^d; wats^only knoim to tfaem undefc a 
dotts. name. . •: ; • i 
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his people with presents of provisioDS, but that thdr 
real object was to surprise and carry him off ; adding, 
that if they failed in their object, her htiier meant 
immediately to come in person and attack the 
£n^i8h. In gratitude for this information, which 
Pocahontas communicated with tears in her eyes, 
Captain Smith offered her such presents as he knew 
she delighted in, but she refused them, being ap^ 
prehensive that her father ^ might thereby discover 
where she had been. . She then returned as she 
came, afraid of being observed by any of her own 
people. The Indians sent by Powhatan arrived, 
as was expected ; but means were taken by Smith 
to prevent their treacherous scheme from being 
executed. 

In the year 1609) Captain Smith having been 
severely wounded by the accidental blowing up 
of some gunpowder, and *^ seeing there was neither 
chirurgian nor chirui^ery in the fort to. cure his 
hurt,^ returned to £ngland. From that period, the 
colony was frequently rdnforced from the mother 
country, but for several years it was torn !to pieces 
by internal quarrels, and harassed with Indian 
hostility. From the early accounts of the state of 
Virginia, it would seem that Pocahontas never 
ceased interceding with Powhatan in favour of the 
English, when it was in her power to serve them; 
but that their conduct became so imprudent and 
treacherous, that she could no longer succeed in 
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protecting tbem from her father's severity. Finding 
that her efforts were inefiectual, and prcbMy o6t 
wishing to vcontiniie any longer a witness of the 
cruelties h^icted ufi^on themi she is stated to have 
left her Other's residence, and to h&ve lived in a 
state of concealment with some trusty frietids, upon 
the banks of the Potowmac. After Smith's depar- 
ture, she- had never visited die English settlement. 

Captain Argall, who commanded an English 
ship which had be^n sent out to the colony of Vir- 
ginia, went round in. 16 12 from Jamestown to the 
Potowmac, in ord^' to procure provisions for the 
use of the settlers: He discovered that Pocahontas 
was in that part of the country : and, in the view of 
procurinjg advantageous terms of peace with Pow- 
hatan, or obtaining from him a good ransom for 
his daij^hter, he enticed her on board his ship, 
and carried her to the settlemelnt. She was there 
treated with every degree of attention and respect, 
but not permitted to leave the place. A message 
was sent to Powhatan, offering to restore her to 
him, on condition of his returning several English 
prisoners who were then in his possession, together 
with some guns, and various articles which he had 
seized. Powhatan accordingly sent back seven 
men, but not the arms and other articles that were 
demanded. He promised, however, fully to satisfy 
the governor of the settlement on this point, if his 
daughter was restored to him. In order to arrange 
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Ij^busines^i Sir Thomas Dale^. who held. then tbf 
charge of the caloay; proceeded with Bocahontas 
towards the plaee where Powhatan >was al <that 
time supposed to reside; «but Dpde cKd not see him^ 
and the negotiation not , being broij^ht txt a favoinr^ 
abl^ termination, sbewaa carried ibaok^ and ctetained 
two. years at the settlement.' ^ 

During the period 06 her<letention, an English 
gentleman, named RoUe, a young man of much 
estimation in the colony, formed an attachment* to 
Pocahontas. Their aflfection being mutual, Sir 
Thomas Dale willin^y gave bis consent to their 
marriage. Information was also conveyed to her 
father, Powhatan, who sent one of her undes, and 
her two brothers, to communicate bis acquiescence^ 
and to witness ,tbe ceremony .of his^ daughters 
nuptials. This union fortunaAdy led to a peace 
between the English and Powhatan : a treaty which 
the Indian faithfully adhered to during the rest of 
his life. , * i • 

In the year 161^ Dale returned to £n^and> 
accompanied by Mr. Rolfe and Pocahontas, 
together with their only son. She had been already 
baptized, and had made considerable proficiency in 
the English language. ^* Sir Thomas Dayle/' says 
Purcbas, " having thus established 4hings as you 
have beards returned thence, and arrived at Pli* 
mouth in Mi^or June ISI6, to advance the good 
of the plantation. Master Rolfe, also, wkb Re» 
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bec<ia, his new convert and con$ort, and tfttamo^ 
tamakin, one of Powhatan's coansellorsi eaine over 
at the same' time. « With ti^is savage I bavfe oAed 
cooversed at iny good irieiid'S, Master Doctor 
Goklstone,. where iae (vras a frequent guest; and 
where I baveb^th eeen him Mng ^nd dance his 
diaboliGan measures, and heard him dtscom«e of 
his coontrie and r^i^on^ i^r Thomas Dayle's man 
being the interpretour, as I > have dsewhere shewedi 
Master Rolfe leiit> mee a discourse ^vhich he had 
written jof the estate of Virginia at Ihat time, out of 
wbich I. collected .those things which I have in 
nay Pil^mage delivered. And his wife did not 
onely accustbme herselfe to civiliti^ but still carried 
herselfe as the daughter of a king : and was accord- 
ingly re^pectec), not> onely by the Comply, which 
allowed provisipn for herselfe and her sonqe, but of 
divers particular persons of honor, in their hopeful 
zeale by her to advance Christianitie. I was pre- 
sent when my Honorable and Reverend patron, the 
J^hop of London, Doctor King, entertained her 
^tb festivall pompe, beyond what I have seene in 
bw greiat bospitalitie affoided to other ladies." f 

Wlieo. Pocahontas .arrived in England, Captain 

Smith happened to be in London; i)ut was pre- 

paring for his Jmmediate depiM^tuce for..New Eng^ 

land. Previously to his setting out, however, he 

'''••• « . • ■• .^ . • ■•• 

^. PsTchas his Cilgrimeflu Plut iv. K is.. <|hap. U. 
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determined to lay before, the. queen (consort of 
James I.) tbe case of this Indian stranger, and 
supplicate the royal protection in her favour. 
'* Before she arrived in London/' says tbe Generall 
Historic qfVtrginia^ ^' Captain Smith, to deserve 
ber former courtesies, made her qualities known to 
tbe Queene's most excellent Majestic and ber court, 
and writ a little book to this effect to tbequeene; 
an abstract wb^eof foUowetb." Although of con- 
siderable length, the reader may not think this 
document unworthy of his perusal, as it describes, 
in strong and grateful language, tbe generous con- 
duct which Pocahontas bad shewn towards the 
British at their first settling in North America : 

" To the most high) and vertuous Princesse 
Queene Anne of Great Brittaine. 

'^ Most admired QueenCi 

" The love I bear my God, my king, and 
countrie, hath so ofUsa , emboldened mee in the 
worst of extreme dangers, that now honestie doth 
constrayne mee to presume thus farre beyond my 
selfe, to present your Majestic this short discourse : 
if ingratitude be a deadlie poyson to all bonest 
vertues, I must be guiltie of that crime if I should 
omit any means to bee thankful. So it is, 

" That, some ten yeares agoe, being in Virginia, 
and taken prisoner by tbe power of Powhatdn, their 
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chief king, I received from this great salvage 
exceeding great courtesie, especially from his son 
Nantaquous, the most manliest, comliest, boldest 
spirit I ever saw in a salvage, and his sister Poca- 
hontas, the king's most deare and well-beloved 
daughter^ being but a child of twelve or thirteen 
yeares of age, whose compassionate pityful heart of 
my desperate estate, gave mee much cause to 
respect her. I being the first Christian this proud 
king and his grim attendants ever saw, and thus 
enthralled in their barbait^us power, I cannot say I 
felt the least occasion of wante that was in the 
power of those, my mortal foes, to prevent, not- 
withstanding all their threats. After some six 
weeks among these salvage courtiers, at the minute 
of my execution^ shee hazarded the beating out 
of her own brains to save mine, and not onely that, 
but so^ prevayled with her father, that I was safely 
conducted to Jamestowne, where I found about 
eight ami thirtie poore and sicke creatures, to keep 
possession of all those large territories of Virginia ; 
such was the weaknesse of this poore common- 
wealth as, had the salvages iK)t fed us^ we directlie 
had starved. 

" And this relyfe, most gracious Queene, was 
commonly brought us by this lady Pocahontas ; 
notwithstanding all these passages, when incon- 
stante Fortune turned our peace to warre, this 
tender vii^n would still not spare to dare to 

I 
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visit, US, and by her our jarres haVe been often 
appeased^ and our wants still supplied,; were it the 
policie: of her father thus to employ. her, or the 
ordinance of God thus to make hier his ipstrtuneht, 
or her extraordinarie affection to our nation, I 
know not; but of this I; am sure, when, her father 
with the utmost of his policie and power sought to 
surprize mee, haviivg but eighteen: with mee, the 
darke night. could not affright her from coming 
through the irksome woods, and with watered eies 
gave mee intelligence, with her best advice to 
escape his furie; which had hee koown, bee had 
surely slayne her. •, . 

*' Jamestowne, with her wild trayne, shee as 
freely frequented as her father's habitation, . and 
dpring the time of two or three yeares, shea next, 
under God, was still the instrument to. presq?:ve this 
colonic from deathe, famine, and utter, confusion ; 
which if. in those times had oQce'been dissplved, 
Virginia might have line as it wais *at our firH 
arrival, to this daye. Since then, this . business 
having been turned and varied by manie accidents 
from that J left it at, it is most cerjaine, aftjer 
a long and troublesome warre after my departure 
betwixt her father and our colonic, all which time 
shee was not heard of^ about two yeares after, 
this her selfe, was taken prisoner, being so detayned 
ne^re two yeares, the colonic by that means was. 
relieved, peace concluded, and at last, rejecting her 
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barbarbiis condition, was married to an English 
gentleman, with whom at this present shee is in' 
Englande; the first Christian ever oif that nation,* 
the first Virginian ever spake English, or had 
a child by marriage by an Englishman ; a matter 
surelyj if my meaning bee trulie considered, and well' 
understood, worthie a prince's understfindlng. 

" Thus, most gracious Lady, I have related to 
your Majestic; what at your best leisure our 
approved histories will account you at large, and 
done in the time of your Majestie's life; and 
however this might be presented you from a more' 
worthie pen, it cannot from a more honest heart' 
As yet I never begged any thing of the state or 
any, and it is my want of abilitie, and her exceed- 
ing desert, your birth, meanes, and authoritie, her 
birth, vertue, want, and simplicitie, doth make nice 
thus bold, humbly to beseech your Majestic to take 
this knowledge of her, though it be from one so 
unworthie to be the reporter, as my selfe ; her hus- 
band's estate not being able to make her fit to 
a;ttend your Majestic, the most and least I can 
dbe,^ is, to tell you this, because none s6 oft hath 
tri^d it as myself; and the rather, being of so great 
a spirit, however her stature. If shee should not 
be well received, seeing this kingdome may rightly 
have a kingdome by her means, her present love to 
us and Christianitie might turne to such scorne 
and furie, as to divfert all this good to the worst 
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of evill ; when finding so great a Queene should 
doe her some honour more than shee can imagine, 
for being so kinde to your servants and subjects, 
would so ravish her with content, as endeare her 
dearest blood to effect that your Majestie and all 
the king's honest subjects most earnestlie desire* 

** And so I humbly kiss your gracious hands, 

« JOHN SMITH," 

The singular interview which soon afterwards 
took place between Pocahontas and Smith (of 
whose death it would appear she had been falsely 
informed), ought also to be ^ven in his own 
words : 

** Being about this time preparing to set saile for 
New Englande, I could not stay to doe her. that 
service I desired, and shee well deserved; but 
bearing shee was at Branford with divers of my 
friendes, I went to see hen After a modest sali>« 
tation, without any word, shee turned abont» 
obscured her face as not seeming well contented ; 
and in that humour, her husband, with divers 
others, wee all left her two or three houres^ 
repenting myself to have writ shee could speake 
English. But, not long after, shee begiin to talke, 
and remembered mee well what courtisies shee had 
done, saying, ' You did promise Powhatan what 
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was yours should be his, and bee the like to you. 
You called him Father, being in bis land a stranger, 
and by the same reason must I doe you.' Which, 
though I could have excused, I durst not allow 
of that title, because shee was a king's daughter. 
With a well set countenance shee said, ' Were you 
not afraid to come into my father's countrie, and 
caused feare in him, and all bis people but mee; 
and feare you here I should call you Father ? I 
tell you then I will, and you shall call mee childe, 
and so I will be for ever and ever your countrieman. 
They did tell us alwayes you were dead, and I 
knew no other till I came to Plimouth ; yet Pow- 
hatan did command Uttamatomakin to seek you, 
and know the truth, because your countriemen will 
lie much." 

In England Pocahontas was well received, and 
favourably noticed. She was presented at court, 
and met with the kindest and most affectionate 
treatment from persons of the first rank and station. 
The English ladies and gentlemen flocked to offer 
their services to their new countrywoman : but this 
Indian stranger was destined to enjoy only for 
a very short period their attentions and regard. 
Her husband having been appointed to the situation 
of secretary and recorder-general in Virginia, was 
on the point of embarking for America with Poca- 
hontas and their son, and had repaired to Graves- 
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end for that purpose, .when she was suddenly seized 
with the small-pox, and, after a few days' illness, 
died at that place in the twenty-second year of 
her age. 

The fate of Pocahontas called forth in England 
the sympathy of all who knew, how much she had 
done to support the cause, and save the lives, 
of the early British settlers in America. Her death 
was; also deeply regretted by the old Indian king 
her father, who continued faithfully to keep his ptVr 
mise of friendship to the English. Powhatan ;cxt 
pressed his joy that hei' sonliyed, and hoped that; 
after the. boy should have grown up, and become 
strong, he would again return'frpm beyond the great 
salt'lake, and vi§it him.. * • * . : . 

After his mother's death young Rolfe' remained 
in England to be educated under the care of an 
uncle. He afterwards went to yirginiai and rose 
to distinction. and affluence in his native country. 
By his marriage he had a daughter, an only child, 
froip whpq) have descended. soine of the principc^l 
families, ,includii?g many highly respected indivi- 
duals, of Virginia. Amopg-tjie latter, it; may be. 
pernaitted to the (Compiler of these Notes tq;nien- 
tion, with peculiar regard, the name of John Ran- 
dolph; of Roanoake, with whom he had the. good 
fortune to become personally- acquainted in America 
T-^on^ ,who has emin^tly signalized'himsel^ in t^e 
UDJited States, during a; long and stormy period 
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in which he has sat as a representative in Copgress 
for bis native state of Virginia, and who, highly 
and justly distinguished by his countrymen as an 
orator and a scholar, perhaps esteems himself in 
nothing more fortunate than that there flows in his 
veins the blood of Pocahontas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KINDNESS OF THE INDIANS TO THE EARLY COLO* 
NISTS IN NEW ENGLAND — IMPRUDENT CONDUCT 
OF THE ENGLISH — HOSTILITIES IN WHICH THE 
SETTLERS WERE ENGAGED — WAR WITH THE 
PEQUOTS. 

One of the most unfortunate errors into which the 
early settlers of New England appear to have 
fallen, was their propensity to disperse themselves 
all over the face of the country. Instead of form- 
ing a compact body, sufficiently strong to resist with 
effect any serious attack from the natives, and con- 
tinuing that system until they had obtained a com- 
plete knowledge of the Indian manners, habits, and 
prejudices, and afterwards gradually extending as 
from a common centre, they at once scattered them- 
selves along the coast, and throughout the interior. 
The successive bodies of emigrants from the mother 
country seemed never disposed to plant themselves 
in the same district, but endeavoured to* obtain 
rival patents, and exclusive grants of land, in dis- 
persed and distant situations; commencing settle- 
ments which they were unable to defend, and 
building churches where they could not in safety 
gather a congregation. " They were obliged,'' says 
Dr. Trumbull, '^ to keep a constant watch and 
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guard at their bouses of worship on the Lord's day, 
and at other seasons, whenever they convened for 
the public worship." And, " In Connecticut ev6ry 
family, in which there was a man capable of bearing 
arms, was obliged to send one complete in arms 
every Lord's day.'** 

In the scattered situations in which they had 
thus placed themselves^ it was impossible fof the 
setders td .cultivate their farms without running the 
constant risk of injury frbm the natives when dt 
war with each other. The alliances, offensive abd 
defenisive, which the English were soon induced 
to form' with some of the tribes, had idso the effect 
of raising against them numerous and powerful 
bands of Indians, whdm they were n6ver at any 
Subsequent period enabled to conciliate. At the 
first landing of the colonists, they had met with the 
otmdMr kindness from the Indians in their neigh* 
bourbood ; tind indeed, without their assistance, the 
em^rants would probaUy have all perished. . Com* 
mon prudence dugfat tb have taught them to shun 
the. sli^ test i&terferencb in the contests and quar* 
rels existing between the tribes; add they ought 
never, to have g^ven any active assistance to either 
party;* " Db not' ^in the favour of savages," 
says Lord Bacon, ^' by helping them to invade their 
enemies." The consequence of an opposite line of 

• Trambuirs History of Connecticut, book i. di. S and 7. 
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conduct on the part of the settlers, was the inve- 
terate hostility of the natives; and the English 
colonists found, when too late, that the Indians 
\vere not to be injured with impunity. 
< ..The. histories of the first British settlements in 
North America, and particularly those relating to 
the. extensive colonies of New England, were com- 
piled principally by the resident ministers of the 
various churches which were early established. in 
that country. . These . historians appear to have 
taken much pains in collecting, the details of those 
contests with the Indians, in which they, na!turally 
felt a peculiar interest; and although their writings 
display no small degree of/ rancour against .the 
native population, yet enough may be gathered from 
thenl to .satisfy every unprejudiced reader, that 
the Indians were trieated by the Europeans .'with 
extreme injustice. To this treatment is chiefly to 
be ascribed the signal miseries which both parties 
experienced for a long period of time. Great 
allowance, indeed, ought to be made for the unfor- 
tunate circumstances in which most of the first 
New England settlers were placed. : J>riven from 
their native land by tyrannical bigotry and : perse- 
cution, they had transported themselves across the 
'Atlantic, taking refuge among the. wilds and forests 
of an. unexplored. continent, where they were sur- 
rounded by savage tribes, and almost destitute 
oCthe necessaries of life. But, whatever sympathy 
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the sufferings of . the colonists in New Englaad 
wjere calculated to excite, it will be found, even 
from their own accounts, that their conduct towards 
their Indian opponents savoured but too much of 
that spirit of persecution which they had themselves 
so heavily expe^eqCed in Europe, . > , ^ . . - . i 
The unprincipiedfconduct of a British tcader, a 
few years before the landing of. the, settlers; at New 
PJymouth, proved suflficient of itself to. instil into 
the minds of the Indians in that part of North 
America, the strongest feeling of. hostility towards 
their* European visitants. Captain Smith (the 
same at)le and meritorious officer who had sup- 
ported thelEnglish colony in Virginia) having: been 
sentout in 1614 for the purpose of establishing 
a, settlement and trade in New England, Jeft 
behind hipi, on, returning to Europe, one of the 
ships, be had commanded. .Hunt, the captain o£ 
this vessel, after procurijig a cargo of fish upon 
the American coast, set sail to dispose of itJn.the 
Mediterranean, having previously enticed on. board 
upwards, of .twenty Indians, whom he carried across 
the Atlantic to be sold at Malaga as. slaves. ."A 
most wicked shipmaster," writes Dr. Cotton 
Mather,,. "being on this coast a few years: before, 
had wickedly spirited away more than twenty 
Indians, whom, having enticed them aboard, he 
presently stowed them, under hatches, and carried 
them away to the Streights, where he sold as many 
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of them as he could for slaves. This avaricious 
and pernicious felony laid the foundation of 
grievous annoyances to all English endeavours of 
settlements, especially in the northern parts of the 
land, for several years ensuing. The Indians would 
never forget or forgive this injury, but when the 
English afterwards canGie upon this coast in their 
fishing voyages, they were still assaulted in an 
hostile manner, to the killing and wounding of 
many poor men by the angry natives, in revenge 
of the wrong that had been done them; and 
some intended plantations here were entirely nipt in 
the bud."* 

According to the account given by Hubbard, it 
appears that the Spaniards would not purchase the 
Indians who had been thus trepanned ; and one of 
them found his way to England, from whence, 
after residing two years in London, he was sent 
back to his native country. The kindness be had 
experienced from the English induced him after- 
wards to prevail with many of his countrymen to 
assist the early New England settlers. In this he was 
aided by another Indian, who had in some measure 
become acquainted with the English language. 
These two men were of the greatest use to the 



* Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana, or Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, b. i. ch^ 2. Fol. ed. London, 
1702. 
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uew settlers : they taught them 1k>w to plant Indian 
corn, and obtain such game and other provisions 
as the country afforded. They also informed them 
of the state and number of the Indians in their 
neighbourhood, and were the means of bringing 
the celebrated Mccssasoit, the chief sachem, of the 
Narragansets, to give them a cordial welcome to 
bis country.* 

The Europeans, however, soon quarrelled with 
some of the neighbouring Indian nations. '^ Of 
these," says Dr. Mather, '^ there was none more 
fierce, more warlike, more potent, or of a greater 
terror unto their neighbours, than that of the 
Pequots."t And he then proceeds to point out, 
as forming a ground for the subsequent hostilities 
with that people, several successive aggressions 
alleged to have been committed by them : but the 
imputed murder of an English trader, of the name 
of Oldham, appears to have been the immediate cause 
of this sanguinary war with the Pequots nation, 

• Hubbard's General History of New England, cb. viii. 
Dr. Boudinot quotes a passage fW)m a sermon that was 
preached, soon after the landing of the setders in New 
Englandi by the Re?. Mr. Cushman; '^The Indians 93te 
said to be most cruel and treacharouf in these parts, ereii 
like lions ; but to us they have been like lambs, so kind, so 
submissive, and trusty, as a man may truly say many Chris- 
tians are not so kind or sincere/' — Star in the West, ch. 5. 

t Mather's Magtialia, book vii. ch. 6. 
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and its unfortunate consequences. The following- 
are the circumstances stated by Hubbard to have' 
taken place upon that occasion. • . ' 

An Englishman, named Gallop, when sailing 
across the sound from Connecticut to Long Island/ 
perceived a pinnace which had belonged to Old- 
ham, in the possession of some Indians, who were 
standing upon the deck armed. When, hailed by 
the other vessel,' they gave no answer ; upon which, 
says Hubbard, " John Gallop, a man of stout 
courage, let fly' among ' them, and so galled them* 
that they got all down under hatches; ahdthen 
they stood off again, and returning with a good 
gale, they stemmed her upon the quarter, and 
almost overset her, which so afFrightened the In- 
dians, as six of them leaped overboard, and were 
drowned. Yet they durst not board her, but stood 
off again, and fitted their anchor so, as stemming 
her the second time, they bored her through with* 
their anchor^ and sticking fast to her they made 
divers shot through the sides of her, and so raked 
her fore and aft (being but inch board) as they 
must needs kill or hurt some of the Indians ; but 
seeing. none of them come forth, they got loose 
from her, and then stood off again. Then four or 
five more of the Indians leaped into the sea, and 
were likewise drowned. Whereupon there being 
but four left in her, they boarded her ; whereupon 
an Indian came up and yielded : him they bound, 
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and put hioi into the hold. Then another yielded : 
him they also bound ; but Joha Gallop, being well 
acquainted with their skill to unloose one another; 
if they lay near together; and having no place to 
keep them asunder, flung him bound into the sea."^ 
The English then discovered the body of Oldham 
under one of the sai)s. Two of the Indiana still 
remained .in' a cabin below resolved to defend 
tbeipselves; the vessel was then taken in tow;, 
but the. wind freshening, she was turned off,. and 
drifted to the Narraganset shore. : 
' It does not seem very clear why, or even, by 
whom, Oldham, was thus put to death ; nor is it,* 
perhaps, material now. to inquire whether he had 
imprudently given offence to the Indians, or if they 
had killed him without cause. . The Peqyots said 
it was done by their enemies the Narragansets, and 
the Narragansets by the Pequots. At all events 
it must be allowed, that upon this occasion, the 
'' stout John Gallop" took enough of the law into 
his own hands ^ and as the lives of a dozen Indians 
had thus been sacrificed to avenge the death of one 
Englishman^ the vengeance of New England might 
have been propitiated, and' the account between 
the* parties iSnally. balanced. This, however,, was 
not the case. The English wished that the two 
survivors of the Indian party should be delivered 

* Hubbard's History of New England, ch. 34. • 
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op to tbetn by the Pequots^ with whom it was sup** 
posed they bad taken shelter ; aDd this somewhat 
unreasonable demand the government of Massa- 
cbussets resolved to insist upon. They sent Cafrfain 
Endico^ with eighty men, to treat with the Pequpts ; 
first, to offer terms of peace if they would surrender 
the two Indians, and forbear further acts of bos* 
tility; or, if not, to attack them. '' Thecaptam 
aforesaid," says Hubbard, *' coming ashore with 
his company, by a message sent tbem by an inter^ 
preter, obtained some little speech with a great 
number of them at a distance ; but after they un- 
derstood what was propounded to them, first cun^ 
ningly getting behind a hill, they presently ran 
away into the woods and swamps, where there 
was no pursuing of tbem : however, one discharg- 
ing a gun among them as they were taking tbeir 
flight, stayed the course of one, which was all that 
could be done agaiqst tbem for that time."* 

After this rather undiplomatic mode of breaking 
off a negotiation, it was not likely that the Indians 
would long delay the commencement of hostilities. 
The war accordingly began, and was carried on 
with great fury. In the course of it much misery 
and bloodshed was caused in New England, par- 
ticulariy in the westam parts of Connecticiit. Maay 

* Hubbard's Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians, 
p. 118. Loadoaed. 4to« 1677. 
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of the besi English officers and others feii in the 
field, eatire . villages were burnt to the ground, 
whole families destroyed in their houses, and many 
individuals, having been taken prisoners by th^ 
Indians, were put to death under the severest toiF- 
tufres. In their hostility the Indians every where 
added insult to their ferocity. ^' Sometimes they 
came with their canoes into the river in view of the 
soldiers within the fort; aud when they apprer 
bended themselves out of the reach of their guns, 
•tbey would imitate the dying groans and invocations 
of the poor captive English, which the English 
soldiers were forced with silent patience to bear, 
not being then in a capacity to requite their insolent 
blftspheolies. But they being by these horrible 
outrages justly provoked to indignation, unani- 
mously agreed to join their forces together to root 
them out of the earth, with God s assistance." * 

The sovereign, or chief sachem, of the Pequots 
at that time was Sassacus, a bold and celebrated 
warrior. At the commencement of the war he 
endeavoured to conclude a treaty with his ancient 
enemy the Narragansets, and did every thing in 
bia power to induce them to join him against the 
£ngli9h, ^\ using such arguments as to right reason 
seemed not only pregnant to the purpose, but also 
(if revenge, that bewitching and pleasing passion of 

* Hubbard*s Narrative, p. 118. 
K 
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man's miDdy bath not blinded tbeir eyes,) most 
cogent and invincible ; but they were, by the good 
providence of God, withheld from embracing these 
counsels, which might otherwise have proved moat 
pernicious to the design of the English."* 

The arguments used by the Pequots upon this 
occasion were— that the English were strangers, 
who had taken possession of their lands and were 
spreading themselves all over the country; that 
the ancient inhabitants would soon be deprived of 
their rights by these intruders, if not speedily pre- 
vented; that the Narragansets, by helping to de- 
stroy tbe Pequots, would be paving the way for 
their own destruction, because if the Pequots were 
subdued, the English would soon turn their arms 
against the Narragansets, who would be rooted out 
likewise: but if these two Indian nations would 
join against the English, the latter would easily b^ 
destroyed, or forced to leave the country ; that, in 
order to effect this, it would not be necessary to 
come to open battle, because they might destroy 
them by burning their houses, killing their cattle, 
and lying in wait for them as they went about their 
usual occupationis ; so that their new and uqwel- 
come neighbours could not long subsist, and most 
either be starved, or forced to abandon the country. 
** Machiavel himself,** says Hubbard, " if he had 

* Hubbard's Narrative, p. 120. 
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sat Jn counsel with them, could not have insinuated 
stronger reasons to have persuaded them to a 
peace." * 

Strong, however, as were these reasons — and the 
truth of them was fully verified in the result— 
the Narragansets did not assent to the request of 
the Fequots. With the former the English now 
entered into a regular treaty, offensive and defensive ; 
hddibg out to their Indian allies every inducement 
to make them assist in the war. That they did 
materially aid the aettla*s is sufficiently evident from 
Hubbard's Narrative, which, in detailing one of 
the campaigns, states, that " It was not long aft^ 
,Captmn Stoughton's soldiers came up, before news 
was brought of a great number of the enemy tb^t. 
were discovered by the side c^ a river up the cQUn- 
try, being first trepanned by the Narragansets under 
pretence of protecting them ; but they were truly 
hemmed in by them, though at a distance, yet so 
aa they could not stir, or durst not stir, from . tiie 
place, by vfhkh means our forces of the Massa^* 
chusets had an easie conquest of some hundreds of 
them, who were there couped up as in a pound ; 
not daring to fight, nor able to fly away, and so 
were all taken without any opposition." t The 
women and children upon this occasion were dis- 
tributed as prisoners among the Narragansets and 

* Hubbard's Narrative, p. 121. t Ibid. p. 127. 
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other Indians who bad assisted in the war ; but 
the male prisoners were thrown into the sea* 
This account is confirmed by Dr. Mather, who 
observes : '^ Heaven so smiled upon the English 
hunting after them, that here and there whole com- 
panies of them were, by the informations of other 
Indians, trepanned into the hunters* hands ; par- 
ticularly at one time some hundreds of them were 
seized by Captain Stoughton with little opposition^ 
who, sending away the females and children as 
captives, put the men on board of one Skipper 
Gallop, (the " stout John," no doubt,) which 
proved a Charon's ferry-boat unto them, for it 
was found the quickest way to feed the fishes « 
with em."* 

Hubbard has given an account of the concluding 
fight — if fight it can be called — of this wan The 
English had driven the Indians into a swamp, which 
they surrounded : some of them bix>ke through, 
and escaped into the woods ; the rest were left to 
the mercy of the conquerors. Many of them 
were killed in the swamp, ^* like sullen dogs, that 
would rather, in tlieir self-willedness and madiitts, 
sit still to be shot through, or cut in pieces, than 
receive their lives for the asking, at the hand of 
those into whose power they were now fallen. 
Some that are yet living, and worthy of credit, do 

* Mather's Magnalia, book vii. ch. 6. 
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affirm, that in the morning entering into the swamp, 
they saw several heaps of them sitting close to- 
gether, upon whom they discharged their pieces 
laden with ten or twelve pistol bullets at a time, 
putting the muzzles of their pieces under the boughs, 
•within a few yards of them; so as besides those 
that were found dead (near twenty), it was judged 
many more were killed and sunk into the mire, and 
never were minded more by friend or foe. Of 
those who were not so desperate or sullen as to 
sell their lives for nothing, but yielded in time, the 
male children were sent to the Bermudas. Of 
the females, some were distributed to the English 
towns; some disposed of among the other Indians, 
to whom they were deadly enemies as well as to 
ourselves,*' * Dr. Trumbull says, that " a number 
of the women and boys were sent to the West 
Indies and sold as slaves."t Sassacus, their chief 
sachem, made his escape; but he was some time 
afterwards killed by the Mohawks, and his scalp 
sent as a present of high value to the English in 
Connecticut. 

The result of this war, which terminated in 
1637} and of the mode in which the vanquished 
were treated in the course of it, was the almost 
total extinction of the Pequot Indians — a nation 

* Hubbard's Nanrative, p. 130. 

i Truiiibuirs Hist, of Connecticat, book i. ch. 5. 
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which) in the time of its prosperity, is stated to have 
been aUe to bring four tbousaod warriors into tbe 
field.* 

The distribution of the Indian prisonjors taken 
in the Pequot war, occasioned the rupture which 
subsequently took place betweeb the English f(nd 
their own allies the Narr agansets ; who are statied 
to have been instigated to hostilities by their cele- 
bfated chief JMSantoninao. *^ This Miantonimo 
was a very goodly personage, of tall stature, subtle 
and cunning in his contriv.aoaents, as well as haughty 
ki his designs. It was strongly suspected that be 
had contrived to draw all the Indians throughout 
the codntry into a general tionspitacy against the 
English/' t I^ conseqUente of these suspicions, 
the governor and magistrates ordered all the Indians 
within their jurisdiction to be disarmed ; but no 
j)rdof was discovered of any intention haviqg 
existed on their part tx) act with hostility. Mian- 
tCHiimo, however, was sent for ; who appeared with- 
out hesAtiation befone the general court of the 
province. He boldly demanded that he should be 

* The Peqaqt9t 9tid those tnbe$ und^ their immiediale 
protection, inhabited a large track of country^ extending 
from the Hudson tliver to Narraganset— including, as is 
generally stated, all Long Island. They are now reduced 
to a few miserable, drunken, idle Indians, chiefly to be found 
in the township of Stoningtoa, in Connecticut. 

t Hubbard's Narrative. 
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confronted with bis accusers; and that if they could 
not prove their charges, they should be punished. 
The English^ however, upon this occasion at length 
contrived to satisfy him.* But hostilities soon 
afterwards broke out between the Narragansetis and 
Moh^an Indians; in the course of which Mian- 
tonimo wa3 taken prisoner; and soon after^ " by 
&e advice of the commissioners of the four colo- 
nies, his head was cut off by Uncas, (the chief of 
the latter tribe,) it being justly feared that there 
never would be any firm peace, either betwixt the 
English and the Narragansets, or the Narragansets 
and the Mohegans, while Miantonimo was left 
aliv^. However, the Narragansets have ever since 
that time bqre an implacable malice against Uticas, 
aqd all the Mohc^ns, a^d for their sakes against 
tbe.£ngUsh» so far as tbpy durst dbcover it;"t 
^d no wpuder. 

The jsame system, indeed, may be ({raced through 
a. groat proportion of the public acts which affected 
the Indian population at that period. In a de- 
claration, issued by the New England ,cpmmis- 
sioners^ we r6ad, ^^ Whereas also, it is the manner 
of the heathens that are now in hostility with us, 
contrary to the practice of all civil nations, to exe- 
cute their bloody insolencies by stealth, and skulking 

* Hubbard's History of New England, ch. 51. 
t'Hubbardfs Narrative^ p. 6. 
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m inmtl parties, dedfning all open decision either 
by treaty or by the sword/* And — as if an Indian 
had no right to fight his own battle in his own way — 
"The council do therefore order that it shall be 
lawful for any person, whether English or Indian, 
that shall find any Indians travelling or skulking in 
any of the towns or woods, contrary to the limits 
above named, to command them under their guard 
and examination, or to kill and destroy them as 
they best may or can/' To this sweeping clause 
however, was added a salvo : ** The council 
hereby declaring, that it will be most acceptable 
to them that none be killed or wounded that 
are willing to surrender themselves into cus- 
tody/'* This proviso, however, was prcfbably of 
little use to the Indians, whose only alternative in 
many cases seems to have been death or slavery; 
*' Captain Moseley being there, and plying about, 
found eighty Indians, who surrendered themselves 
and were secured in a house provided for tliem 
near Pltmouth. Thereupon Captaiin Moseley 
came to Boston to know the pleasure of the 
authorities about them, and in a day's time re- 
turned with their order, ^e should kill none that be 
took alive, but secure them in order to a transport- 
ation. Whereupon afterwards there was shipped 
on board Captain Spragueone hundred and seventy- 

* Present State of New England, p. 8. London, 1675, 
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eight Indians, on the SSttb of September, bound for 
Cftlcs."* 

This Captain Moseley seems to have been a 
very i^tive partisan, or, as Governor Hntcbinaon 
calls him, ^' an old privateerer from Jamaica, pro- 
bably of such as were called Buccanniers/'f One 
of his campaigns is thus recorded by Hubbard: — 
<^ The next day the inhabitants sent to demand their 
guns, (the guns of some Indians then at peace with 
the English ;) Captain Moseley acquainted there- 
with, marched to the fort, and found much suspi^ 
cion against eleven of them for singing and dancing, 
and having bullets and slugs, and much powder, hid 
in their baskets ; in so much that eleven of tliem 
were sent down by him prisoners to Boston, upon 
suspicion that they had an hand in killing the four 
at Lancaster, and shooting at the Malberough 
shepherd. But upon tryal, the said prisoners were 
all of them quitted from the fact ; and were either 
released, or also were, with others of that sort, sent 
for better security, and for preventing future trouble 
in the like kind, to some of the islands below 
Boston towards Nantasket/';]: This was certainly 
exercising a rigour beyond the law— even as laid 
down by the '^stout John Gallop" himself-^ for 
Gallop only executed his prisoners before they 
were tried, but the court of Massachussets punished 

* Present State of New England, p. 8. 

t Hutchinson's History of Massachussets, ch. 2. 

X Hubbard's Narrative,. p. 30. 
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theirs after they were acquitted. This, however, 
was nothing when compared to the municipal code 
of the Westonians. A Mr. Weston having sent 
out a company of new colonists, they planted 
themselves in a part of Maasachussets, where they 
soon conlrived to make the neighbouring Indians 
their deadly foes. ^^ These beginners," says Dr. 
Mather, ^ ^^ being half refreshed at Pliaioath, tra- 
velled more northward into a place known by the 
name of Weymouth ; where these Westonicms, who 
were diorch of England-men, did not approve 
themselves like the Flimoutheans, a pious^ honest, 
and industrious people, but followed such had 
cotuses as had like to have brought ruin upon their 
neighbours as well as themselves. Having by their 
idleness brou^t themselves to penury, they stole 
com irom the Indians, and many other ways pro- 
voked them, al^ugh the govarnor of .PUmouth 
writ them his very aharp iiisaf^prolMitiGQ of their 
proceedingB. To satisfie the exaspefiated aalvagejs, 
div.ers of the thieves were stockt and whipt, aad 
one of them at last put to death by this misemble 
company ; which did jpo. other .service than to afford 
an occasion for a fable to the roguish HMdibirtts."t 
It is^ not, ibowever, <|uite so clear that the stoiy 

* Mather's Magnalia, book i. ch. 3. 

t *^ Though nice and dark the point appear, 
(Quoth Ralph) it nmy hold up and ckar. 
. That dinners may supply the place 
Of suffering saints, is a plain case^ . . 
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alluded to was 9l fable, "Certain it is/* writes 
Mr. Hubbard, in his History of New England, 

Justice gives seDtence many times 
On one man for another's crimes. 
Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 
And hang the guiltless in iheir stead, 
Of whom the churches have less need : 
As lately hi^pened. In a town 
There lived a cobbler, and but one. 
That out of doctrine could cut use. 
And mend men's lives as well as shoes : 
This precious brother having slain, 
In time of peace, an Indian, 
<Ni>t out of malice, but mere zeal^ 
Because he was an Infidel,) 
The mighty Tottipottimoy 
Sent to our elders an envoy, 
Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league^ held forth by brother Patch, 
Against the articles in fprce 
Between both churches, his and ours ; 
For which he craved the Saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang the offender. 
But they maturely having weighed. 
They had no more but him o' the trade, 
(A man that served them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble,) 
Resolved to spare him : yet, to do 
The Indian Hoghan-Moghan too 
Impartial justice — ^in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid.'* 

Hudibras. Part II. canto 2. 
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'^ that the Indians were so provoked with their filch- 
ing and stealing, that they threatened them, as the 
Philistines did Sampson's father-in-law after the 
loss of their com ; insomuch that Weston's com- 
pany, as some report, pretended in way of satis- 
faction to punish him that did the theft; but in 
his stead banged a poor decrepit old man, that was 
unserviceable to the company, and burthensome to 
keep alive, which was the ground of the story with 
which tlie merry gentleman that wrote the poem 
called Hudibras did, in his poetical fancy, make so 
much sport. Yet the inhabitants of Plimoutb tell 
the story much otherwise, as if the person hanged 
was really guilty of stealing, as may be were many 
of the rest ; and if they were driven by necessity 
to content the Indians at that time, to do justice, 
there being some of Mr. Weston s company then 
living, it is possible it might be executed, not on 
him who most deserved, but on him that could be 
best spared, or who was not like to live long if he 
bad been let alone." * 

* Hubbard's General History of New England, ch. 13. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WAR WITH PHILIP THE CELEBRATED CHIEF OF THE 
POKANbKETS — DESTRUCTION OF THE NARRA- 
OANSETS — HOSTILITIES WITH THE EASTERN 
INDIANS. 

New England, after the termination of her hostilities 
with the Pequots and Narragansets, reiriained for 
many years at peace ; but at length ** those coals of 
di^cention which had a long time layo hid under 
the ashes of a secret envy, contracted by the hea- 
then against the English and Christian natives of 
that countrey, brake out in Jtme ^675;"* It was 
then that the sanguinary contest, commonly known 
by the name of King Philip's War, began. This 
renowned chieftain, whose Indian name was Me- 
tacanij generally had his head-quarters at a spot 
called Mount Hope, now within the state of Rhod6 
Island. Philip was a son of the celebrated Mas- 
sasoit, and succeeded to the command after the 
death ^f his elder brother Wamsutta, from whom 
he inherited a secret and deep-rooted enmity against 
the English colonists.f This heathen sovereign 

* News from New England, being a true and last Account 

of the present bloody Wars with the Infidels. London/ 1676. 

t When Massasoit's two sops, Wamsutta and Metacom, 
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seldom paid much attention to the treaties entered 
into with his Christian neighbours : he smoked the 
pipe of peace when he thought fit, and raised the 
hatchet when it suited his convenience. Philip of 
Mount Hope, like his royal brother of Macedon, . 
appears to have been a politic but trojiblesome 
prince ; and perhaps he has found in the Reverend 
Mr. Hubbard as stern a composer of Philippics, as 
did the Macedonian monarch in the celebrated 
<Hutor of Athens : '^ The devil, who was a mur- 
derer from the b^^ining, bad so filled the heart of 
this salvage miscreant with envy and malice against 
the English, that he waf ready to break out into 
open war against the inhabitants of Plimoutb, pre- 
tending some petite injuries done to him in planting 
land/' &c. And ag^in : '' Yet did this treacherous 
and perfidious caitiff still harbour the same^ or 
more mischievous tibougbts against them than ever 
before ; and hath been, since that time, plotting with 
all the Indians round about, to make a general 
insurrection against the English."* 

Dr. Dwight, in his Travels through New £n* 
gland, has presented us with a more favourable view 
of the character of this Indian sovereign. He 
states that Philip was sagacious and politic, pos- 

were at Plymouth, the governor gave them the names of 
Alexander and VhSxp.^Huteknuon's Hut. of Massackvgstfs 
Bay, p. 276. 
* Hubbard's Narrative, pp. 11 and 13. 
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sessing in an eminent degree that address in nc^o? 
tiation which enabled him to persuade those who 
were hostile towards each other heartily to unite io 
a common cause; that he saw the colonists in** 
creasing daily in power, and that their establishing 
themselves upon his native shores would eventually 
prove fatal to the independence of his countrymen, 
tender this conviction, he began to adopt such 
measures as he thought might prevent the- evils 
which he dreaded. ** With the peculiar secresy," 
says D wight, ** which characterizes tbie people, he 
dispatched bis liinners, fifst to the neighbouring 
tribei^i arid then to those which were more distant 
To all he represented, in strong terms, the numbers, 
the power, the increase, and the unfriendly designs 
of the colonists; and the danger with which they 
threatened' all the original inhabitants* Iti various^ 
instanced, be pleaded the cause in person, and, by 
-himself and his em^issaries, made a deeper and more 
general impression than could easily have been 
believed, or than some discrefet inhabitants, of this 
country can even now be persuaded to admit."* 

Governor Hutchinson, in his History of Massa- 
chussets, observes : ^' Philip was a man of high 
si^rits, and could not bear to see the English of 
New Plymouth extending their settlements over 
the dominions of his ancestors ; and although his 

* Dwigbt's Travels in New England^ vol. ii.» lett. 50. 
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father had, at one time or other, conveyed to them 
all they were possessed of, yet he had sense enough 
to distinguish a free voluntary covenant from one 
made under a sort of duress, and be could never 
rest until he U^ought on the war which ended in his 
destruction." * 

Previous to the commencement of this war, it 
appears that Philip had been long preparing bis 
extensive plans for asserting the independence, and 
restoring the power, of his countrymen. The more 
immediate occasion, however, of the rupture be- 
tween him and the English, is pointed out in a work, 
alre^y referred to, which was written by a person 
who resided in that cdony during the troubles in 
question. *^ About five or six years since^ there wa^ 
brought up, amongst others, at the college at Cam- 
bridge (Massacbussets), ah Indian named Sosoman, 
who, after some time he bad spent in preaching the 
Go^l to Uncas, a Sagamore Christian in hb terri- 
tories, was, by the authority ot New Plimouth, sent to 
preach in like manner to King Philip and his Indians. 
But King Philip (heathen4ike), instead of receiving 
tlie Gospel, would immediately have killed this 
Sosoman; but, by the persuasion of some about him, 
did not do it, but sent him by the hands of thtee 
men to prison, who, as he was going to prison, 
exhorted and taught them in the Christian religion. 

* 'Hutchin9on*s Hist, of Massaehusaets, ck. 2. 
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Tfiey, not liking bis discourse, immediately mur- 
thered him after a most barbarous manner. They 
returning to King Philip, acquainted him with what 
tfaey had done. About two or three months after, 
this murtfaer being discovered to the authority of 
New Plimouth, Jodah Winslow being then governor 
of that colony, care was taken to find out the mur- 
tberers, who upon search were found and appre- 
hended, and, after a fair trial, were all hanged* This 
so exasperated King Philip, that from that day after, 
he studied to be revenged on the English, judging 
that the English authority had notiiing to do to bang 
an Indian for killing another." * 

Hubbard also statds, in his Narrative^ that Soao- 
man was well acquainted with the English kmguage, 
had been confidentially employed by Philip, and 
had betrayed his master's secret plans to the enemy. 
He tbei^went back to the English,, by whom he 
was baptized, and employed to preach to the In^ 
dians. But it appears that he again ^' had occasion 
to be much in the company of Philip's Indians, and 
of Philip himsdf, by which means he discovered, 
by several circumstances, that the Indians were 
plotting anew against os ; the wbich^ out of faithful- 
ness totheEn^ish, the said Sausamon informed the 
governor of: adding also, that if it were knowa that 

* Present State of New England, p. 3» 1675. 
L 
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he revealed it, be knew they would presently kill 
him."* 

Philip was probably not fully prepared for the 
war he was going to undertake, nor had he yet 
attached to his cause all those separate tribes whom 
he expected to support him. His influence among 
the Indians, however, must have been very great ; 
and the simultaneous attacks made by various bands 
upon the distant and dispersed New England set- 
tlements, evidently shew — although the circum- 
stance is disputed by several of the American 
authors — that his plan of operations must have been 
ably directed. The Narragansets, however, not- 
withstanding all bis persuasions, refused to join 
him ; and tbb determination only tended to hasten 
the ruin of that powerful nation, as shall be pre- 
sently noticed. 

The war against Philip and bis numerous allies 
raged throughout New England with great fury, 
but with various success. The settlements were 
every where laid waste ; the cattle destroyed ; the 
farm-houses, villages, and towns reduced to ashes; 
many of the inhabitants, English and Indian, put to 
^eath without mercy, and the whole country involved 
in one general desolation. In the spring of 1676, 
however, the fortunes of Philip began to assume an 

♦ Hubbard*s Narrative, pp. 14 and 15. 
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unfavourahte aspect, and the superior force and 
means possessed by his enemy induced many of the 
Indians to desert from him. In the course of that 
year he was driven from place to place, unable to 
make any regular stand against the colonists. " The 
next news we heard of Philip," says Hubbard, 
" was that he had gotten back to Mount Hope, 
now like to become Mount Misery to him and his 
vagabond crew :" and, «oon after, " Philip, like a 
salvage wild beast, having been hunted by the 
English through the woods above one hundred miles 
backward and forward, at last was driven to his den 
upon Mount Hope, with a few of his best friends, 
into a swamp, which proved but a prison to keep 
him fast till the messenger of death came to 
execute vengeance upon him, which was thus ac- 
complished."* The account then states that, having 
been driven into the swamp, Philip was. attacked 
by the English forces and their Indian allies, and 
when endeavouring to escape, he was shot by a 
renegado of his own nation, "the bullet passing 
directly through his heart, where Joab thrust his 
darts into rebellious Absalom :" f or, as Dr. Ma* 
ther describes it, " through his venomous and mur-^ 
derous heart ; and in that very place where he first 
contrived and commenced his mischief, was this 
Agag now cut into quarters, which were then hanged 

* Hubbard's Narrative, pp. 96 and 103. t IWd. p. 105. 
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up, while his head was carried in triumph to Ply- 
mouthy where it arrived on the very day that the 
church there was keeping a solemn thanksgiving to 
God.— God sent 'em in the head of a leviathen for 
a thanksgiving feast."* 

During this war, hostilities also broke out between 
the English and the Narragansets, their ancient 
allies. These had refused to join Philip in his 
opposition to the colonists. Had they supported 
him, " it would, according to the eye of reason," 
says Hubbard, " have been very difficult, if pos- 
sible, for the English to have saved any of .their 
inland plantations from being utterly destroyed." 
But^ although the Narragansets were afraid openly 
to join him, they appear to have wished well to bi^ 
cause; so littlp had a near inspection of the co* 
lonists, and an acquaintance with them of half 
a century, operated in rai$^ng any solid attach* 
ment from the natives. And it Sthould not be 
forgotten that the Narrag^sets had, upon nu* 
merous occasions, performed the most friendly 
services towards the settlers. It was opt however 
to be expected that they would soon forget ^ 
treatment which their chief sachem, Miantonimo, 
had received from the bands of the English* Their 
destruction, however, was now fast approajpbiqg ; 
und the New England commission appears to baye 

* Mather's Magnalia, hock yii. ch. 6. 
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determiDed, during the early part of Philip's war, 
to efFecty if possible, the total extermination of the 
Narragansets. 

For this purpose, a strong armament of English 
and Indians was fitted out under the command of 
Governor Winslow; and, in order to take the 
enemy by surprise, he commenced his march in the 
depth of winter, employing, as usual, a renegado 
Indian spy as a guide. The first gallant feat re- 
corded on the side of the English in this campaign 
was, that " five files of men, sent out under Sergeant 
Bennett killed an Indian and his wife," — a debt, 
however, which the Indians soon repaid with 
interest. The whole English force was to have 
assembled at a general place of rendezvous called 
Bull's Garrison, but the enemy proved too quick 
for their opponents ; for, " next day. Captain 
Prentice, with his troop, returned with the sad 
news of burning Jerry Bull's garrison-house, and 
killing ten Englishmen and five women and chil- 
dren!" "This," quaintly adds the narrator, "is 
the chance of war, which they who undertake^ must 
prepare to undergo :" * and Dr. Mather — not to be 
outdone at a joke — notices to his reader the "sur- 
prisal of a remote garrison, bielonging to one BuU^ 
where fourteen persons were baited to death by 
these terrible dogs — the Narragansets." t 

* Hubbard's Nanrative, p. 50. 

t Mather's Magnalia, book vii. ch. 6. 
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The Indians occupied a strong position in the 
middle of a swamp of very difficult access, but the 
New England troops attacked their fort with great 
bravery, and carried it after a very severe action : 
eight English officers fell in the attack. '' No less 
than seven hundred fighting Indians," says Mather^ 
" were destroyed in this desperate action, besides 
three hundred which afterwards died of their 
wounds, and old men, women, children, sans num- 
ber."* The Narragansets, however, continued for 
some time to carry on their hostile proceedings ; nor 
was it until the death of their chief, Canonchet, 
that the final blow appears to have been struck at 
the independence, or rather the existence, of that 
once powerful tribe, which, on the first arrival of the 
English settlers in that country, was stated to have 
been able to bring five thousand warriors into the 
field.f Canonchet had zealously exerted himself 
to revenge the death of his father Miantonimo, and 
to expel the English, through whose means that 
chief had been sacrificed. Having been taken 
prisoner by the English, his life was offered to him 

* Mather's Magnalia, book vii. ch. 6. 

t The Narragansets, in the day of their prosperity, were 
probably the most powerful of all the Indians in that quarter. 
They chiefly inhabited the country which now constitutes the 
state of Rhode Island. But, like the remnants of the Pe- 
quots at Stonington, there are only now to be seen a few 
miserable remains of the Narraganset nation. 
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f 

on condition of entire suboaission, and of his pre* 
vailing upon the Indians who adhered to him to 
follow his example. Canonchet disdained to accept 
his life upon these terms ; and, " continuing in the 
same his obstinate resolution, was carried to Sto* 
nington, where he was shot to death by some of bis 
own quality, viz., the young sachem of the Mohe- 
gins, and two of the Pequods of like quality."* 

It was to these Mohegan allies of the English 
that the latter had also presented another brave 
Narraganset prisoner, in order to be put to death in 
the Indian manner. Having already stated how 
the French in Canada participated in, and encou- 
raged these horrible executions, it should be noticed 
that the English were sometimes in this respect 
equally unjustifiable. '^ Among the rest of the 
Narraganset prisoners then taken,'* says Hubbard, 
" was a young sprightly fellow, seized by the Mo- 
hegins, who desired of the English commanders 
that he might be delivered into their hands, that 
they might put him to death more majorum ; sacri- 
fice him to their cruel genius of revenge, in which 
brutish and devilish passion they are most of all 
delighted. The English, though not delighted in 
blood, yet, at this time, were not unwilling to gra- 
tifie their humour, lest by a denyal they might 
disoblige their Indian friends, of whom thqy lately 

• Postscript to Hubbard's Narrative. 
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made so much use ; partly also, that they might 
have an ocular demonstration of the salvage bar- 
barous cruelty of the heathen. And, indeed, of all 
the enemies that have been the subject of the pre- 
cedent discourse, this villain did most deserve to 
become an object of justice and severity : for, he 
boldly told them that he had with his gun dis- 
patched nineteen English, and that he had charged 
it for the twentieth ; but not meeting with any of 
ours, and unwilling to lose a fair shot, he had let 
fly at a Mohegin, and killed him; with which 
having made up his number, he told them he 
was fully satisfied. But, as is usually said. Justice 
Vindictive hath iron hands, though leaden feet 
This cruel monster is fallen into their power that 
will repay him sevenfold." Hubbard then proceeds 
with the details of his execution, which, horrible as 
it was, the captive bore with Indian constancy.* 

But the New England ministers had no right to 
revile the Indians for the sanguinary executions 
which the English themselves had it thus in their 
power to have prevented ; nor to inveigh against 
their " cruel genius of revenge," and " brutish 
devilish passion,*' while the members of their own 
church, and almost under their own eyes, did not 
scruple sometimes to act with similar barbarity. 
'V Sabbath day was se'enight, the women at Marble^ 

* Postscript to Hubbard's Narrative. 
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bead, as they came out of the meeting-bouse, fell 
upon two Indians that were brought in as captives, 
and in a tumultuous way very barbariously murdered 
them."* Whatever allowance ought to be made 
for the resentment or revenge with which the 
£nglish were often actuated in consequence of the 
aggression from the Indians, is it to be wondered at 
if the latter suspected the meekness of their Euro- 
pean teachers, when they saw such acts committed 
by Christians at the very moment of their having 
been employed in the holy offices of their religion? 
The " Memorial of the present deplorable State of 
New England," furnishes us with a striking con- 
trast to such savage proceedings. It states that, in 
one of the wars with the natives, a European ^* had 
valiantly killed an Indian or two before the salvages 
took him. He was next morning to undergoe an 
horrible death, whereof the manner and the torture 
was to be assigned by the widow squa of the dead 
Indian. The French priests told him they had 
endeavoured to divert the tygers from their bloody 
intention, bqt could not prevail vrith them ; he must 
prepare for the terrible execoticH). His cries to God 
were Jiard and heard. When the seatence of . the 
squa was demanded, quite contrary tp every ex- 
pectation and the revengeful indignation sa usual 

* Letter, fam the Rev. Is^ease Madiei to.iDr. Cbtton, 
M^y, 1677. . . 
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among these creatures, she only said, ^ His death 
won't fetch nny husband to life : do nothing to him.' 
So nothing was done to him." * 

After the death of Philip, the peace which was 
concluded with the Indians proved to be of very short 
duration. Hostilities soon broke out again — particu- 
larly in the eastern parts of the country — which were 
in a great measure to be ascribed to the unrelenting 
severity shewn to their Indian enemies by the 
English, even after the conclusion of the war. A 
striking instance of this is furnished in the melan- 
choly story of Major Waldron. A party of about 
four hundred Indians, who had fought under Phi- 
lip's standard, voluntarily placed themselves under 
Waldron's protection. In this situation they con- 
tinued, when two other English officers having 
received orders to seize all Indians who had been 
engaged in the late war, arrived with their com- 
panies at his station, in the year 1676. These 
were going at once to fall upon the unsuspecting 
Indians, but were dissuaded by Waldron, who 
thought it safest to resort to the following stratagem : 
He proposed to the Indians that there should be a 
sham fight between them and the English for 
amusement; his own men, together with those of 
the two newly arrived companies, forming one 

. * Memorial of the present deplorable State of New 
England. Boston, 1707. 
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party, and the Indians the other. After thus 
amusing them for some time, he caused the Indians 
to fire the first volley, and contrived that they 
should be immediately surrounded by the English. 
The former, not suspecting any treachery, were 
immediately seized and disarmed. Two hundred 
of them were sent off to Boston, where seven or 
eight of them were hanged, and the rest transported 
as slaves. 

This shameful instance of treachery is but slightly 
noticed, either by Dr. Mather or Mr. Hubbard : 
who appear, in their remarks, rather to applaud, 
than to reprobate, the transaction. ^^The stun- 
ningest wound of all," says the former, " given to 
the Indians was when, by a contrivance of the 
English, near four hundred of them were surprizeci 
at the house of Major Waldron, whereof one half, 
which were found accessories to the late rebellion, 
were sold for slaves."* Hubbard's account is 
similar. ^^ It was mutually agreed betwixt those 
several commanders to seize upon all those Indians 
that were met together about Major Waldron's 
dwelling, at Quechecho. The contrivement suc- 
ceeded according to expectation, and all the said 
Indians were handsomely surprized, without the loss 
of any person's life, either Indian or English, to Uiq 
number of near four hundred ; by which device, 

* Mather*s Magnalia, book vii. ch. 6, 
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after our forces bad them all in their hands, they 
separated the peaceable from the perfidious that 
bad been our enemies during the late troubles. 
Finding about two hundred involved in the former 
rebellion, more or less, accordingly they sent down 
to the governor and council at Boston, who ad- 
judged seven or eight of them immediately to die ; 
such as were known to have had their hand in the 
blood of the English, or that had been shed by their 
means. The rest that were found only accessories 
to the late mischiefs, had their lives spared, but were 
sent into other parts of the world, to try the difference 
between the friendship of their neighbours here, and 
their service with other masters elsewhere." * 

And yet does Dr. Dwight assert, that the 
English have been most improperly and wrongfully 
accused of cruelty and injustice towards the natives 
in that quarter. " The last charge," says he, 
^* which I at present remember, and which has been 
firequently urged against these colonists, and, like 
several others, has been often reiterated on this side 
of the water, is their abuse of the aborigines. This 
charge is derived from ignorance or injustice. The 
aonals of the world cannot furnish a single instance 
in which a nation, or any other body politic, has 
treated its allies or its subjects, either with more 

* Hubbard (Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians 
from Peskataquato Pemmaquid), page 28. 
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justice, or more humanity^ than the New England 
colonists treated these people." * 

The act of treachery thus committed against the 
Indians by Major Waldron^ produced among them 
a deep-rooted indignation and insatiable thirst of 
revenge. The lamentable effect of it did not shew 
itself for several years, but it may be mentioned here 
as furnishing a signal instance of the danger of 
tricing with Indian feelings, and as a corroboration 
of Loskiels remark, that ^^if the Indians cannot 
themselves satisfy their resentment, they will call 
upon their friends and posterity to do it : the 
longest space of time cannot cool their wrath, nor 
th^ most distant place of refuge afford security to 
their enemy." The lapse of thirteen years did not 
weaken the spirit of vengeance, nor shake the de- 
termination of retaliating upon Weddron for thQ 
treacbe^Qus aggriesision which a mii^ta^i^en sense of 
duty had probably induced him to commits ^me 
of the unfortunate natives whom he bad tr^>aaned« 
and who had boen subsequently sent into ^Uveryi 
contrived io get l)ack to their own CQiintry, ao^ 
having been joined by a considerable number of 
thetr cpmr^des^ they fprmed a plaq, ^r surprising 
the garrison-house occupied by Waldifon, who wns 
^t that time living with bis Indian neighbours in 



"^ Swight's Tiavfils through New England, ^^ vol. i., 
lett. 12. 
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habits of friendship. The plan was arranged with 
great secrecy. Some hints of his danger were given 
. to Waldron, but he paid no attention to them. In 
the middle of the night several Indian women, who 
had been imprudently allowed to remain within the 
fort, opened the gates, and admitted their country* 
men. After some resistance, they seized their vic- 
tim, then eighty years of age, and, seating him 
in an elbow-chair upon a table, asked him, '^ Who 
shall judge the Indian now?" They then stabbed 
and mangled him with their knives ; each of them, 
as he struck him, saying, ^^ Thus I cross out my 
'account." Having at length, with much cruelty, 
put him to death, they likewise killed twenty-three 
of his people, and carried off twenty-nine captives. 
The Indians then set fire to the houses, mills, &:c. 
and escaped withoiit molestation.* 

While narrating this case of Indian revenge, we 
should not omit an instance recorded as having 
occurred, at the same time, of an opposite descrip- 
tion, and which has been attributed by some of the 
New England historians to Indian good faith and 
gratitude. A Mrs. Heard, one of Major Wal- 
dron's neighbours, was returning home in the night 
time with her children, when some noise alarming 
her, she ran to Waldron's house for protection. 



* Belknap's History of New Hampshire, toI. i. chap. 5 
and 10. 
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While waiting at the door for admittance, the 
Indians were perceived in the inside, having just 
put Waldron to death. Mrs. Heard was struck 
with such terror that she was unable to move, but 
had presence of mind enough to desire her children 
to run away and take care of themselves. She 
recovered so far, as to be able to creep among some 
bushes to conceal herself. At break of day, and 
while the Indians were still occupied throughout 
the village in their work of destruction, 6ne of 
them perceived her, and went up to her with a 
pistol in his hand. After looking at her earnestly, 
he went away ; he once more came back, looked at * 
her, and again returned to the house. When the 
Indians were gone, she ventured from her place of 
concealment, and went to her house, where, amid 
the general destruction, she found her children safe, 
and her property untouched. " At the time when 
the four hundred Indians were seized in 1676," 
says Dr. Belknap, " a. young Indian escaped, and 
took refuge in Mrs. Heard's house, where she con- 
cealed him; in return for which kindness he pro- 
mised her that he should never kill her, nor any of 
her family, in any future war, and that he should 
use his influence with the other Indians to the same 
purpose." * 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of 
several Indian wars which took place with the 

* Belknap's History of New Hampshire, vol. i. chap. 10. 
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t^ti|j|}^ ^^f^^^h^fljf carriod op tewfydfit-thQ;flgii| 

. ^w^r^, ^ tbe.eause^ of most^^f tbeoi jH^il)l(f)iK^bs^ 

^b^ £9004 \Vk th^,,impr^d€lpce, the vifi^npii^^fr 

J;cjju^icp i)f tbe Eurppeims. la tfee history Mf 

^ New Ij£^ppphir€v ve read of »a cfiblvalP^.JtedMip 

^c^^ SquApdpi who hiyl much loflii^cif^ QffPtiiMip 

pf. these ei^t^n tribes. His wi£p onp d«jf.|!|iwf|g 

^^alipngia river ia a capoe fvith.her ioffuit ch^4 

rattrc^^d . the notice of sonai^ £agUsb,sfgULQff^^wt|f> 

re^plved to see whether it was tn;^»..as tb^iAtftd 

be^4i ^^t ^^ Indiao ichiidreo /p(w¥ t/|vq<9i^ 

;)^tumU7 as the young of l^Hte animalsw, Xoi^ 

' tJtie i^periioeqt, they overset .the canoe^ ljto:iit\ji<l 

^))jk« ,hut ,the .mother iostai^tly diyjcig, brought litk^ 

^ive. It however died jaaoa after^ aad>its^4^ai|^ 

was^ ioiput^d tp the treatmeal it bad reaeuirefl jgnf^ 

tbe^jseanaeo. '' Squando,'' sajys the Histof]^. f ifpas 

so'provoked^ that he cpaceived a hUter aaftii^dljy 

.(p tt^,£QgU3b» aod employed bi» gireat . ant .i(f|l 

iofluence to excite the Indians against theqa. ; Soip^ 

Ptb^ injuries were alleged as the .ground of ^ tfa® 

quarrel 9 and, considering the interested views afl|l 

inci^ular Mves of «iaoy of the eastern settlecsi. theic 

difltfuoee from the seat <^ government, and the 

want of due subordination an^ong them, it.is#i)at 

improbable that a g^reat part of the blame of tl)? 

§Mt«R war bek)ngf^d to tbeip/'* u 

* Bdkaap's History of New Hampshire, yoI. i. chap. 5. 
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Hht hoBtHitiiQs w|iich comnmiced in the e^atah 
prntB <^ tiie paooCry in 1676 laated about Ume 
ymn. Tb^ were renewed b 168B, and cqrt 
tibued tin 1698. In the year 1702 they recein^ 
jmeoced; and ought to have terminated at tiie tame 
of the Peace of Utrecht in 17 13* when Acadtn 
(or Nova Scotia) was ceded to the EogHsii. Bitf 
although peace then took place between Fraeoe 
and Eof^abd (and it was the hostility of these two 
fieJioia that brought the Nofth Amei*ican Ind^ms 
in general to sbbre .in i the contests), the war stitt 
cohtinued between the English and their Indiaa 
nei^bdursiwiio were under the influence or iosti** 
gation of ' the . Cuiadian 'government. HofiitiUties^ 
however^ > ended in the year 1725, but broke out 
•gain in the year i744> war having again com* 
mentied between England and Fmhce, when the 
. Indian allies of each of these powers cuae as 
oBual to be enqdoyed in the conflict P^aoe bang 
at fengdii restored in 1763, Canada was ceded to 
Gnat Britain, and no long^ retained tbe name of 
New Fntoce. 

Dorbg aU these sanguinary contests between the 
£iigKsh and the Indians, the utmost bavban^ 
spears to have prevailed on both sides. Th» 
latter wete octuated^ by that, strong spirit of revMga 
tp^which the conduct of tiie former so often gave 
rise. The settlers, in many cases, had,defiraude4 
tlieat of thdr hn^St circuipscribed tliem in link 
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iMhting grounds, neglected to pay them tb6 r^lar 
qtilititify of com stipolated by treaty; and^ by Ibe 
-ereetioii of mills aod dams upon the great lodian 
-fiversy had^ put a total rtc^ito the «jpply, in. the 
intBrior^ of the fish which had fohnerty cootributed 
so materially to their subsistence. These, and 
many other 'vexatious, together with the spirit; of 
arrogance with' which; they were* generally trealec^ 
«iade them always willing to rise up agdnst their 
oppre^ors, who seemed determined upon tfaeex<- 
tirpation of the Indian rbce* Can we wonder, 
therefoiTs, at those cases, of retaliation which the 
early New England authors have painted in' terms 
of such rancour and intolerance? To'these, hdw- 
ever, we iDaay coqtrai^. the tnild and charitaUe 
sentimehts of a nione mod^fli: writer of tbestuna 
country: *^ Our historians^" says^ Dr. Belknap; 
^^ haTe^geI¥erall7repres!^nred the Indians in a^itaiA 
odious light; especially wheii recountiag the leflisolB 
of Itbmr^ ferocity. Dog^,^ caitiff}^ ndscreMts and 
heUhbamdSy are th^ politest names which hate ifaedn 
given them by some writers; who seem : to i)e. in' a 
' pa^^n dit 'the Very .meritionmg of their cruellies, 
and sit othdr^ ti^bes. speak of them! with coritcbipi: 
W&ateveriiiidqlgedce'maly be^allowed tb those: who 
wrote in'tididi wben'^th^ nim^iwai^ veaced with ifaeiif 
recept'ddpredationsiand inhutittoiilies,^^it ill Uecdmes 
m^ td^cheristeao illiterate hatred of the tidhap^ 
naUfttesi'V And in another parlj of the* samb 
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valuable work : " However fond we may have been 
of accusing the Indians of treachery and infidelity, 
it mnst be confessed tliat the example was first set 
them by the Europeans. Had we always treated 
them with that justice and humanity which our 
rcl^on inculcates; and our true interest at all times 
^equhtfd; ^e might have lived in as much har- 
mony with them, as with any other people kv the 
globe/'* 

* Btflaiap's UiaL of New Hampsbire, vol, i. <^h. i a«d 5, . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'BkVmVVh ' EFFECTS ARISING FROM THE PRACTICE 
OF SU1»P1*YINGVTHB INDIANS WITH SPIRITUOVS 
LIQUORS. 

Of the numerous vices imported from the Old 
World into the New, there is none which has 
proved so great a scourge to the Indians as the in- 
temperate use of spirituous liquors* To the French, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, the British, and, in later 
times, to the Americans of the United States, have 
the North American Indians been indebted for the 
pernicious effects which intoxicating liquors have 
produced among them : and so far as Great Britain 
Is ihfiplicated in the charge, the only excuse which 
can be reasonably advanced why her legislature 
seems never, at any early period, to have interfered 
in endeavouring to prevent the mischief in those 
trans* Atlantic colonies subject to her control, is, 
that the mother country was probably never fully 
aware of the extent and magnitude of the evil, 
which stood so much in need of legislative re- 
striction. 

That the baneful and destructive system of dis- 
posing of spirits to the Indians had always pre- 
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• _ - » 

vailed in full force, is not to be controverted; and 
the practice not only tended to increase their 
natural ferocity in time of war, but to prevent their 
iroprovemerit in time of peace. Those who have 
witnessed the effects of intoxication only upori 
Europeans, can scarcely form an adequate notion 
of the frenzy with which a North American Indian 
is infuriated when under the influence of Uquor. 
In that state, every savage passion which nature or 
habit has iaiplanted in him, is let loose. He will 
then, with equal indifference, shed the blood 6f 
friend or. foe; will sacrifice his nearest and dearei^t 
ooDDexions, murdering, without compunction, or the 
slightest cause 4^ offence, his parents, his brethren, 
bis wife, or his o£&priDg« When the fit of insanity 
bas passed, : and. the unfortunate wretch has re- 
covered bis reason, he laments in vain the isisery 
wbiob his : own fury Ims entailed jupon bitn; . buA 
while he justly ascribes to the European the hlome 
of. having suppMed him with what caused such 
desolation, he will not scruple to seize. the fimt 
opportttaity! of again obtaining it, and, plunging wUh 
headlong in&tuatjon into new . scenea oi riot and 
bloodsbctd. 

As the Indians^ likewise, are but too wont to 
transmit to their posterity their deep-rooted feelings 
of revenge for murdered kinsmen, the extent of 
the evil may, in some degree, be appreciated* 
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Indian iotemperance has been often pixtfjiuctive of 
ivars, Dvbich have ended only in thie total extirpa- 
tion of numerous tribes^ who took up the l^atdbet 
to arenge the blood of their relations. or coijiiitry^ 
men whose lives had been lost in adrupken feast qi^ 
quarrel. It is true that in many cases tbisse mur« 
ders are excused on the convenient^ plsa of their 
having been committed under the influeqq6 of .Iq- 
toxication, or are expiated by the tknely wtciTRear 
tbn of friends, and the atonement of freaentsr-rd 
CBStom termed by^ the Indians cavmfigr the 4Mdt 
In. the early acoount ^ven by Monsieiir Deajra of 
those Indians upon the river St Lawrence/ asMog 
whom* he resided for almost fiarj^years, het>bserves^ 
*' If »ny of the Indians happen to be killed in thasa 
dnsnken firays, the person who committed the 
ofitnce 16 not only obliged to entreat forg^wness 
on the score of intcncicataoD) bat he imist jnoke 
seme present to ibe widow of 'the deceased.^ ^ 
Volney mentions a celebrated chief, near Foal 
Miami, who one day being dnmk, met wilk'aiiolhw 
Indian against whom he had retained a hatred fct 
twiCM-aod-twenty years. Finding him^ ^akme, he 
availed himself of the opportunity, and muvdepsd 

• Description fie. rAmferique Sepientriom^e, ^<;* par 
M. Denys, Gonverneur-Lieutenant pour le Roi„ vol. ji. 
ch. 37. Paris, 1672. 
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him. Tiie fkmily of tho decease dame in arim to 
revenge the monder. The chief weivt to .tbe cpm<* 
maodant of the fort {$:otu whoift Volciey had 
the story), and thus addressed him: ^' Father; they 
want my death; that is jutft. My heart divulged 
its secret; 'the liquor tna:de me a fo(^. ^ But they 
wish 4o kill my son; tbieit is hot just Try, Father* 
if d)is mktter can be accommodated. I wilt givQ 
them aH that I possess; my two horses, my -gold 
and silv^ omaments, liiy fire-arms--*except <mB 
pair: ' If they will not receive ithese, let> them fix 
die time and plads: I shall be there alone, and' 
diiey may take my life.-'* ... 

' ;I>r« Robertsmi^ in his History of Amerieayob^ 
sdfves: '^ The people of Noi^th America, vben^ 
fivfit ^feeoveDed^ were not acquainted with any m*^ 
tOM;icMkig'driok5 but as the Europeans eariy found 
it their interest to- supply them with spirituous 
liquOTft, "drmkennesi^ soon became air universal 
ambng i tbem • as^ among- tfafeir countrymen to ih^ 
aMKiki and tbs women 'hiafnhg acquined Ihis-nef*^ 
tiilis, tiiadiri^ ia it with as Kttie decency' and* 
moderation as the mea/'f Lafitau states^ that the' 
mAvtB of Mexico (tLs weil as of the^ southern 



* Volne/s View of the United States of America, vol. iiL 
aits- 
t Robertson!* Histoiy of America) book iv« 
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twiqi^^lSJifj^j^qttom fnom^ilhe jfruitaj/graki^iAPcl nkottf 
i;i(^^ foCiM^da priocipal^piHrt<>fthc^^ Qut 

UpiMO vjfhere Hfiqpiwi^ that,, m tine: more ocnrtkenii 
pf^Ftsb ..tbe Ipdi^a rnnde any beverage :of tkMr 
^ft^iption^ Qpr. that i they were n% all 'tt^aioled 
iiV;i^,Atr<Hig:UquorB until introduced by ^e.£i0)Oi> 
PQ(V39- '' The Mexicans," s^s HecteemeldiXV 
'^4wv4$y their pulque^ and other indigenous? ibewr-: 
1^9 q{ an inebriating nature; but ^e^Narthj 
AjRWipan ludiaiiS) before liheir;iotereQUrse wi|h; 
u^i had ahsohitely nothing of the kind/'t ^C: tbjft 
fa^cAtibiere can be no doubt; and it is curious >ia 
o^N^ervciy ^at, at more placeg tbai^ qm, of tbeithen 
ne^nrly-diiSfpyered continent of N^rth America^-. Ite^ 
v^^vl^Kst article which was presented .ta thefOalivet 
lf^^}m cl^ifsfs by the European strangers ymi^ sfh, 
riiwff^ . liquors. Heckewelder, certainly np ; mean 
a\]ithprity, in Indi^ matters, relates t^ ibUowingi 
tr^^itipn pn this , subject, as one; civrently; handod; 
dfovp aqpioiig the Delaware and Mohegan tn^OBp^i 
T^^cUng ik^ fir^t arrival of the Dutch on thiNt: 
cpntinent:-r .. -i 

." The Indians^" says the tradition, ^* observed a 
large object on the surface of the water approaching 



* La&tau, MoniTB des SauvageB Am^ricaiDS, vol. iii, di. 9. 
i Heckewelder'ji Acoountof the.Iiidiani, cii. 36. 
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]Hritiidpadi chiefr^iixmediatei^E iLSsen^ed ftttte gt^i' 
ifiiisad upOQ' tte river sinoe nam€d'lJbe''Hucfik>fiiT 
Ttoir tiadve sorcerers were empltfye* tiitbbut 
d^y to ascertcon, by means of their co^j^SiitlHotil^; 
vbM i«wtld be the result of this udekpected ^isSt^^- 
aiiiilivbetiier the great Manito was cotxxkitg t6 ^d,' 
or td destroy tliem. All waa hurrjr, coafiisi6D, aodf 
aUirtn. J The ship at teogth approached the sbrtrfe'; 
avid a^^at fuU of men, bfit of a colour sudir as tki^ 
Indiaos had never seen before, left her and re^el^d^ 
th^ iatid. Among 'the strangers one- app^iltj^' 
dreesi^l in t4d dolhes/ glittering all over^WKh guf(9f^ 
Ufor ffa^ i^^deed tO{ be tbeh^ ma^b, but woo"-^ 
dete(^|wbyt)^8;^m 'sttouM be wbtt)^. The c^hidk 
aiKi:sadiems.asfl!einbled in council, forming a latge 
circle^ and die man m red advanced towards them,' 
amompanied by two others. He saluted ^the In- 
cUttM .as a friend, and his salutation was' rettirned: 
He then ordmed a bottle to be brought by one of 
bis attendants, and ik cup of some unknown liqubir 
to be poured out pnd handed to him* After drink* 
ingits contents; he desired the cup again to be 
filled, and. presented it to the chief who was next 
to him. The chief > smelled at it, and passed the 
cup to the nearest Indian without tasting it. It 
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was iUiiis handed round the circle, and updn the 
point of being returned untasted to the* n»bil«i^ 
when one of the JtadiaDS, a bold, warrior^ sprang 
up, and harangued on the impnbpriety ei what 
they were doing: * The cup/ said he, * was j»c- 
sented to them by the manito, in order that' they 
should drink as he had done* To foik)w his 
exaisple would, no doubtj be piestsmg to him, but 
to return untasted tvhat he hid thus pred to theoi, 
mighik provoke his ivtatii, and brmg dtatruetion 
upon them aii. Since, tb^efore, it might beior 
the good, of tbe oatbn thai! the contents of the cap 
CMferifid ito Iheni should h6 drunk;^ /and as no boe 
iJse wo^ld drink it, he :woukl do so hiimself, ' Itt thd 
cbhueqoence be vfkat k might ; folt it i»as betibor tkal 
one 'Hiaai ^didiiidi die/' d^n that a who)^ pMiflk 
sliould b&desbibe^.' 1 He then took die. byj^ and 
bidding Ale aasemUy msoleiiintfiuvv^ell, at ''once 
dwakoffitsctHktrats. fi9«ryeye mw noW diiiMiad 
torsee thi eSflSftst of this miknowiil potibn «lp0fl^tbe 
rte^lute ncliie£ . iUb iseon ib^gati ,i& ^tit^dr, mmI 
tii^n fell prDstiHl3ak>n the ground. ' His eompmiioiist 
tUDkihghehlad eipiffed? '^emosmd Ms^^ifatej^'^He 
hid liUea 'asleepi i vH< siirokb^ i^#iiig-ap> atpd de*^ 
cUred that be lyad en$byed tb6 TBBidst delicious^^ -sqi«^ 
addons; and ihM he oe^er felt ko\mppy^ m after be 
had drunk ,tbe coatedts 4^ the cup.' '^ He^ askeii for 
njore^^ : cpid his ^ reqiiest Was gnaoted : tte i^hole 
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assembly) fdUawed \m .^xamplfi, mA sU becaioe 
intiisintiscl.''* 

Not very diosimiiar to this iwas.tbe. first meeting 
whiiib' took :p]e£e. betwieen the Njew England 
settlors (in 1600) and the eelebrfitsd Indxan sove* 
reign) Masaasoity when he eame.to welcoine tfaem 
to^his.coiiiHry. . ^' Then ii3staoUy x^ame our gov^- 
noar/' .says dRarcbas^ ^' with axirqm and trumpet 
after inm^ and aoniBe few musketiers«. * After salu^ 
tadioaSti our governour kii^iog his hand, the lAng 
kissed )biiD^ and so they sate ddwne. Then the 
gfOfrernoiur oaUed for a pot jof strong water, and 
dranke^^lio him, and be (Massasoit) di^anke ^/gieat 
diQim^titiiataiiafle hiin sweate all thetwUleafter."'!? 
It iraist)probably upon this occasion^ that MassasoiC 
aekoowledgsd king James of England as hk sove^ 
ne^: . and .w|ien, '• in the IbHowing year^ six Indian 
sadiemsi also put their marks to a £bnnal ins«ru»* 
ment containing a similar recognition, it is no/b 
ualikely .diey did so vfhea sweating under the 
dosessdof ^'strong water." Has any^nm^e absnfd 

, ^.Heckow«Utor^t Accouat of the IndiaDSi ch. a^^Uis re- 
l^tadltiby .X;hadQ;vpv(» that .^n. Ottawa Indian^ a ig;raaldxinkan)^ 

brandy which he liked so much was made of^ answered, f* Of 
hearts and tongues; for when I drink, I fear nothing, and I 
speak admirably.^ — Journal Hisioriquef let 31. 
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puUic docinneot been recorded than^lbe loUowing 
ncknowledgment of allegiance to the 'Etifopean 
jQefender of i the Faith by half a doiien ^American 
heathens? v ".September 13th, A.D. 1621- Know 
all men by these presents, that we whose names are 
usiderwritten, do . hereby acknowledge onrseWes to 
be>the loyaLsubjects of king James, king of Great 
Iktijmn^ France, and Ireland^ Defender of Ite 
Fiaith. In. witness whareof^and as a testimomal 
of the same, we have subscribed our namts, or 
marks, as foUoweth. Oquamdiud. Conwacora>et. 
Nftttawahunt," &c. &c.* — This the Indians caHed 
Tmking. Jhe, paper talk. But the Iroquois cbief 
Gachmdodow, who addressed a speech, ia>]744,' 
to the Vii^ima commissioners, at a grand council 
held in Pennsylvania.. with the Fire Nations^ 
ebejned somewhat more of the i indefiendent .s[ririt 
of>.a sober Indian; ; ^'Brothers, the world at tbe 
first was made on the, other side. of ihe Great 
Water different from what it is on this, as may be 
known from the dififerfent colour pf our skins ;.an4 
that which you call justice among you may not be 
so ai»ong8[t.ji[is. You bavjQ your laws and oistoms ; 
so hl3Hre>we. Your great king might send you Ofirar 
to conquer the Indians; but it seems to us that 
God did not approve oiF it: if he had, he would 

* Hutcbinsoii's History of Massachussets, ch. a. 
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not/ have placed 'the sea vvhere it is, 'as the limits 
between u» and you: Although great things bre 
welt vemetnbered by us, we do not remember tbdt 
W4ft were. ever conquered by your great king. If it 
wfus ap/.it is beyond our memory/'* 
.: Bi|t to return. The pernicious effects* prbduoed 
by the practice of disposing of spirits to the 
Indians, : may be traced to the earliest perioda. 
The< accounts transmitted by. the missionaries, and 
by o^er writers who had resided in Canada, are 
fiijilpf .complaints respecting the consequences; of 
thaft J>apeful traffic,-^complaints in which tiie In** 
4(fm5 themselves joined with their European weH*- 
wishers. The Fnench missionary X^ Jeuiie^ .ift 
opie.of bis early Reports from Canada to the su*-. 
p^rH)r of rhisiofder ia France, observes, ^* Our 
interpreter told me that the Indtaos, belongpQg46» 
a<tiibe of:-whom one is now in prison for killioga 
Frenchman, reproach us extremely; saying it waa the 
lifuorjrj^QX the Indian, that committed the murder. 
VSendryour wine and brandy to prison// they cex^ 
claimed, Vit is these, and not we, who do tbOimis^ 
chief/ "t : i\i the rep(»t for the subsequent year, the 
same missionary remarks: ^' Since the arrival Of the* 



• Colden's History of the Five Nations, vol. ii. p. 85. 
t Relation de la Nouv^Ue France, 1633, par le P^re I9 
Jeune, p» 156. , .. 
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Eufbpeans the Iildkns tmw tocbdfir saelf dMkfilP 
ards^ tbat ahbougb Ibey percekte verj^ eteatljr' lhA( 
the use of spirituous liquor is <kpiQipu)fttitfg ibi^ 
oountry^ ami/ flltfaough they tboms^ws^ ciMt${^b( 
of this, yet they connot ittotain from didiricifigtii 
They die in' great munbers iir coDsequencie} ehdvio* 
de«d iam surprised that many of them resisk it^rjuot^ 
tal eiSfects bo long as they do; becsMse if you^giv^M 
tf couple of Iiidiatid two or three bottles «f bmtldy, 
tbsy will sit down, and without eitbg any^tlnng^ 
will drmk, tile one after the oth^, tiit«hirf ha^e 
emptiiid tile contMts of the wholei-' * At taoAier 
plaoe, is6 obsftrtes ^-^^^ There ^re many orfdwis 
anio^' thtoe people, for siaee Ibey have adi^rtedl 
tivmsiilvesf to the ose of spirituous liciuors,^ therein 
gnMt'fnomlity atnotig them; Md these poor citit- 
Atea'iure dispersed aihong ttie cabios of tl^ir Ma^ 
tioMJ! by i4^hotti fheyare taken cave cuf' as if tiief 
tmtt ihdk dWii oflfepritig:"t . ».. 

' tti'tf latdi^ Repoi^t of (he Jesuits, the faiissibiyiAVy 
who reiBded idtii(»)g the Mohawks observed: ^Tb 
tile mihf cdbstfuetfons wMeb ^xist among these 
psbple ix> the estabfishmtof ef the Faith, may be 
added (he* imoxiekioh wliich is caused by the u«je 



,* Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1634, par le P6re le 
/eutie, eh. 6. 
t Ibid. ch. 5. 
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0f}9fkitmwhqwtStiHMi6thkm by the Emofieaiu^ 
{tifri)duee8iaucb difiofders facite,: that the: village is 
€fte0 in ime. entice uprpar; They tear, cor cfaapedd 
Id.'pi^GCs^ bum our papers, andt threatBir;iiur.ltvesi 
Tfaeaei noteua.cnr^es last jfeequently thnse ^or four 
dn/fr tE^tfaa^ dcy[3iig wiilcb pedbdiwe.haveilo bear 
& i ftbousand kksoks ivithoat 'complamt/. iciftfaDiit :nssti 
aiidoften without food. In their fbry die savages 
ctetroy evsxy Ihitig^... and firecjpiently v maJsaatore 
o^; lacoitery paring , neither relations, friendsj 
nor strangers/'* . . . ; 

IssCkkcqy tb^i Franciscaa imasionlLry^ bitteiiy 
cegrets.the :efibcts:.of intoxic^^on tamoiig those 
Indi^tiscAiHilfariir^ fee pemded: ^^ VioleDce, imir^t 
^jbtfBi, parricides, . are :the fruits of tbi£i .traffic; atid 
MTfi ^de /mth. grief liidians dying io A ^t^te of 
deonkiacuibss; eooMmttaiig.siiieide; the brother eil(H 
tmgiibie throat of .th&sistec;. the .husbltDd putting 
toidealh ; hb n^e ; . tbei modier tbrqwrng h^ iofaul 
i^itb0:;ftame8 or into .the river ; abd the fathers 
stcaa^mg^ tinw.chUdnsn, )¥bQi», . wb^ti ia theix" 
smass^ tbey Jovejas th^do.tbemaelves/'t 

iB^i^ aa6l^8,:ihe Jfismt.nlissitoary^ (wbiomsi^^ 
abdut thirty years among the WaiieMieki lodJana 
on the eastern coast,) observes, . on the subject of 
die lUindis nation : !^ItJs fortunate that they are 

♦ -Relation dis la; Nuuvell^ France, 1667-66, al^ticla 6. 
t Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspesie, &c., ch. 15. 
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&r renomd from Qwbee, fer 
eaoDOt berctmed into tbrir oottotry a m dowJMi 
btiier [daces. The beven^is ibefffmtmtt dbaltii 
to die introdnetioD of Christiaurf 9mmg the 
ssnges, and is the source of numerous mkI eM««> 
mods crimes. . It is well known tiat they pumkmm 
It only to prolong their furious inioxieaitie». 13ie 
disorders and horrible deaths wbifch ate earned by 
it oo|^ to put an end to the traffic of that filial 
liquor."* Rasles, however, was mistaken in sop* 
posing that the Illinois were beyond the resicii of tbe 
destructive beverage ; for Pfere Vivier, wbc resided 
among that people, remarks, in noticii^ one of the 
Hussions in their country — ^' The spirituous liquors 
sdd to the lUibois by the French, and particukriy 
by the sokUers, in spite of the r^ieated royal pro- 
hibitions, (besides what is also sooietimes distributed 
to them, under pretence of thereby retaimog them 
in our interests,) has caused the ruin of that mis- 
sicMi, and made most of them abasidon oar holy 
religion. The Indians, even the IlKnois, who mt 
the most mild and tractable of theoi, beooeae m 
dieir drunkenness like furies and wild beito^ tear- 
mg each other to pieces, and stablnog one anotbar 

with their knives." t 
Charlevoix laments in strong language die effiscts 

* Lettres Edifiaates et Coriaises, vol. ffi. p. 185. 
t Ibid. ToU m. p. 85. 
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uirirti«gfix»^ait^ twJBcfc^flg tfM^Iteitk w^tiinh^, 

9tf ^iflwsimiaais; Jn descnbia^ ame ofnbiir 
-«Mi ieMvertad .Incliaos^ he* cQ«i|>laia8,ctb«i? mmtk 
^ttn«lMK}fltM^$^of -Mntrdai Ae moi^ NJ l isgi MHk^ 
fpi^ctaciM were exbihilod: htisbmds and it#ei, 
#tbeie^iiiotlier6y and children, brolb^^'fiiid^feiMm^ 
iiaieingM eatdi other by the throats, tearing oM 
eMtber bji^iChe'ean) M'orrying eaoh olhtr With if^it 
Iteib Hkm^^PeSf and makiag the air raseuiid alt 
^la^^irall^beiryell^ atid howlmgB.^ "^TtKxem^ 
{Dorhapaih^ra.tha most leason to repmaich 4b«i$r 
iflriir^s; addi these herrDTB," sa^B Cfaaiieirokv ^ wa 
(lielifiiMKouaic: if thase persons are (^riaiiaiis^? 
^hm ie]ighf)eBM«er, Yt^s, tbsy are Cbristtan^^aod 
iNavMctfovert^'tahD kadw not what they de: but 
mekb Mgud t^ Ibose -^ho have redoced ihecu 
to^vithis siate;^ mwy it not be a^ked^ hate Ihey 
etef' MligmKi^ The I^idians, it is well knowfi, 
jmllfghre ewery thing they have for brandy. This 
tei8«<|iraved eo be a temptation, against whieh 
fMBMher^liierepreofe of the priest, the power of the 
Bia^itrate, the respect doe to the law, the«eveitty 
of the supreme authorities, the fear of Divide jodg^ 
iiient,c Iter ^ thoughts of hdl itself — of which 
these savages in the fury of their drunkenness fur- 
nish a striking jqpresentatipa-r-i^av^.be^a able to 
avail."* 

* Charlevoix, Journal Historiqnc, let. 3. 
N 
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Similar Ho this is the descriptioo given of the 
Iroquois by St. Valier, the bishop of Quebec, in 
his account of his diocese of New France, in the 
year 1685. '^ Their, natural haughtiness and fe- 
rocity, joined to the fury caused by drunkenness, 
rencters them peculiarly averse to the virtues of 
Christianity. In the time of their intoxication, 
their cabins, form a striking representation of hell. 
They .tear one another to pieces with their teeth : 
they attack, in their fury, and without distinction, 
all who cootie within their reach ; destroying friends, 
parents, wives, and children."* 

Other writers also — unconnected with the re- 
ligious missions in New France — fully corroborate 
these early accounts oC the baneful eifects arising 
from spirituous liquors. The Baron de la Hon tan re-, 
marks, that '^ The ex^cessiye use of ardent spirits has 
made a dreadful havoc among the natives in New 
France, the number of those who are addicted to it 
far exceeding those who have the courage to abstain 
from it. This beverage, murderous in itself, is 
rendered worse by being adulterated before it is 
brought into this country ; and its' destructive 
effects are so rapid that no one who has not wit- 
nessed them would believe it."t Boucher, who 

* Etat present de TEglise, et de la Colonie de la Nou- 
velle France, par M. I'Ev^que de Quebec, p. 205. Paris, 
1688. ' . 

t LaHontan, vol ii p. 159. 
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long hdd the ^tuation of goveraor 6f Tbreie Hivers/ 
iaCahada,; makes similar remacks in his early HisW 
tory of New France. " Those Indians^'' says he^ 
'^ who have commanication with the Europeans^ 
almost always become drunkards ; which causes much 
mischief lampngst us, many of those who htfdbeen 
converted . having again i relapsed. . The i Jesuit 
fathers have done all in their. power .to ^^bedkftbs 
evil. .The savages drink .for the .sole purpose of 
becoming intoxicated ; and when once they- begin^ 
they, would part with every thing they possiess for. a 
bottle of brandy in order to get drunk.''!* iMonsieur 
Denys, ,who. . was governor of ia , large distript / to-< 
wards the mouth . of. the river St. Lawrwce,' and 
Nova Scotia, thus expresses himself on the samq 
subject:—" In their drinking entertainments th^, 
are never satisfied unless they get completeJy and 
brutally intoxicated ; and they think . theyj xannot 
have had enough, without having beat and knocked 
each other to pieces. The women ,upon these 
occasions often take away .the guns, hatchets, .daggers^' 
and knives. This they are allowed to do if the drinks 
ing-has not begun, otherwise the ^ women would' pot 
venture to go . into their cabins. When they. have 
thus taken away the weapons, the women sometimes 
go into the woods, where they conceal themselves 

* Hist, de la. Nouvelle Prance, par Boucber, chapi. 10. 
Paris, 1664. . ' ^ 
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with their children^ not venturing to appear until 
the effects of the debanch are past; and in the 
course of which the men generally fight and beat 
each other with the poles that support their bark 
tents or lodges."* 

** Of all the Algonquin nation/' says Monsieur 
de la Potherie, ** there remain only a few villages 
near Quebec^ the inhabitants of which for the 
most part die from excess in drinking* Beaver 
skins were then extremely dear; but the sava^ 
would always part with them to the French for 
brandy ,''t And in a subsequent letter, he asks, 
^^ Why should this practice be allowed, which 
every where causes such disorder and outrage, 
producing ruin and perdition to those whom 
such pains have been ' taken to educate in the 
true reli^on? To such a degnee does drunken^ 
ness brutalise them, that they do not scruple iti 
that state to commit all sorts of crimes* Every 
thing is excusable among them when a man 
is drunk. Homicide and parricide are the ordinary 
consequences; and they consider themselves as 
acquitted of the crime by their being able to. say» 
^ When I killed such a one^ I was intoxicated/ "| 



* Description de rAm^rique Septentrionale, par M. Denys, 
?oL ii. chap. 27. 

t La Potlierie, Hist, de TAsii^. Sept. vol. i. let 11« 
- X Ibid. vol. iv. let. 9, 
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Professor Kdmi when ia Gftoada, in the middle of 
the hst century, made ft similar observation : ^' The 
Indifins^ whei». in liquor, soneietiiiies kill dw n)it^ 
sionaries who live with tbem^ calling tl^m spies, 
or excusing themselves by saying that brandy had 
killed them."* 

Some of the governors-general in New France 
appear to have been particularly active in prevddt* 
ing, aa vaiich as they could, the disposal of spirits 
atnong the Indies; but one of these, the Baron 
d'Avougour, finding himself unsupportBd in bis pro^ 
bibit]a»s by those from whom he had a right to^ 
look for assistaoice, the evil was permitted to go oa 
impunished, until at length it spread to a most 
^lanmng degree* The circumstance is thus men^ 
tiooed by Charlevoix : — A woman of Quebec was 
£ound actif^ in express disobedience to the gover'^ 
BOr'a proclamation on this subject, and was in 
consequence sent to prison. Father Lallemaht, 
the Jesuit, was prevailed on by her friends to inter-* 
cede in her Mialf ; but he met with a cool recep^ 
Uon from ^ governor, who, although he grapted 
the request, appears to have been offended at the 
application. He sharply ansuvred the priest, that 
since the disponing of spirits to the Indians was not 
to be considered deserving of punishment in the 
case of this woman, it should thenceforward not 

* Kalm's Travels in North America, voL ii. p. SdO. 
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blB) punished in the case of otbers. ' The governor 
seems to have kept bis word ; and the conse(]uebce 
was, that the disorder rapidly increased ; and, as 
Charlevoix ' expresses it, '^baffled the bishop, 
priests^ and confessors; so that neither the me- 
naces of the Divine wrath, nor the thunders, of the 
church, could stop the torrent which had thus 
broken down its banks.''* 

When the Count de. Frontenac was at the head 
of the government in Canada; be also was much 
blamed by the missionaries for the little discourage* 
ment given by him to the growth of this baneful 
evil. . An. order of council was in - consequence 
issued in France (in 1678), directing twenty of the 
principal inhabitants of New France to assemble, 
and consider this subject, and after, making every 
inquiry,^ to report their opinions • respecting it. 
This : was acoordingiy done; and these opinions 
being referred to the Archbishop. of Paris, -and to 
Pferedeia Chaise, the king's confessor, they dedided 
that the iotroduction of spirituous liquors shoirid 
be I .prohibited under ' the .most • severe penalties. 
This jwas followed up by a royal r ordinance, 
which was transmitted by :the^ Count- de Fron- 
tenae, with directions that it should be punctoaUy 
obeyed.f 

• Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouyelle France, liv. ix. 
tIbicLliv.x. 
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Some years afterwards, however, the same 
excesses appear to have prevailed ; and application 
was again made to the crc^wn on the subject, " It 
appears absolutely necessary,*' writes the Abb6 de 
Brisacier to the king's confessor, " that his majesty 
should be informed of the brutalities and murders 
which have been recently committed in the streets 
of Quebec by the Indians, male and female, when 
intoxicated with spirits. The Intendant, touch<?d 
with these horrible excesses, but restrained by 
the orders he had received, — to write nothing 
to France except in concert with the governor- 
general, — states, that if th^ command him to ap- 
prize the court of the truth, he will do so; but as 
the evil presses, and the statements* are confirmed 
by various letters from persons wor^y of belief, it 
will be necessary at once to stop the permission of 
disposing. of spirits,— -not. only to prevent Heaven 
from being offended at the continuance of such 
crimes, but also to retain in our alliance the Indians^ 
who are now quitting us, during the present war. 
It is only you, n)y very reverend Father, who are in 
the situation of speaking upon this subject The 
cause of religion and the welfare of the public in 
New FrJEtnice^ are in your hands. Your zeal will 
not fail to meet its recomfiense."* 

It does not. appear, however, that any very 

* Charievouc, Hist de la Nouvelle France, liv, xv. 
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effectual fiieasures wert taken on the spot to dtop 
the 0vil coiQpifuned of; and we again ftod 
Cbarlesvoil lamenting its conaequences* ^^ An 
evident relaxation of morals," says he, ^^ is now 
observable among our converts, which can only be 
ascribed to their drunkenness, now almost idipoi* 
sible to remedy. The repeated prohibitions 
ordered by the king have not proved sufficient 
bnd we cannot now depend even upon our own 
Iroquois Indians at the Sault St* Louis and la 
Montagne."* 

In a letter written by the same author, (from 
Detroit, in June 1721,) be mentions that Monsieur 
de Tonti, the commandant, had then assemUed 
M^Vi^ral of the neighbouring chidfs in council at that 
place, for. the purpoae of communicating to them 
some orders he had rcoeived from the governor* 
gweraL; one of which related to a wish that the 
Indians would hot permit any more brandy to be 
brought into their country. The chieft heard 
M. de Tontl "vvithout intorruption ; and, when he 
had done speakidg, the principal orator of the 
Hurons told him they would consult about bis proh 
poaal, and gjLve him their answer. 

Titro days Afterwards, they assembled in great 
numbers at the commandant's residence ; and Char-* 
levmx was present at the council, together with all 

* CharlevQix, Hist, de la N^uT^le France, Uv« xix. 
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the officers of the garrison. The Hur6n chief, in ho 
speech, stated^ among other tbiogs, that on the 
subject of brandy the French might do M they 
fdeiised, and supply tbern or not as they thought fit ; 
but that they urould have done wdl had they never 
furnished them with a drop of it. ^^ It was impoa* 
sible," say3 Charlevoix, "to imagine any thing 
stronger than what was spoken by this Huron orator 
whilst exposing the disorders occasioned by that 
destructive beverage, and tlie mischiefs produced by 
it among all the Indian nations. The most zealous 
missionary could not have said more ; but he added, 
that unfortunately they were now so accustomed to 
receive it that they could no longer dispense with 
the indulgence/'* " The Indians well know/* says 
the same writer, ^' that drunkenness is their ruin ; 
but when one attempts to persuade them that they 
ought, of themselves, to request that no more of 
that destructive poison should be sold to them, 
they answer you coolly, — *It b you who have 
taught us; we can now no longer do without it; 
and should you refuse to supply us, we shall cer- 
tainly go to the English for it. This liquor, we 
know, destroys us ; but you are the cause of the 
mischief, which is now past all remedy.' " 

" A disorder," continues Charlevoix, " which 
attacks the morals never goes alone. It is either 

* Charleyoiz, Journal Historiqae, let 17. 
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the cause or the effect of several others. The In- 
dianSy before they fell into this vice, if we except 
war, which they have always carried on in a bar- 
barous manner, had nothing to trouble their happi- 
ness. Drunkenness has rendered them sordid, and 
has destroyed all the sweets and comforts of 
domestic life.'** 

* Charlevoix, Journal Historique, let. 22. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

■ THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

During the wars* which were formerly carried on 
in North America between the English and the 
French; the native tribes, who respectively attached 
themselves to the' two rival powers, were profusely 
supplied with spirituous liquors; and the distribu- 
tion of that article proved to be one of the strongest 
ties which attached the Indians to their Europeaa 
allies. After the cession of Canada to Great 
Britain (confirmed by the peace of 1763), when 
there existed no longer any riyalship between the 
French and English in that country, it might 
have been expected: that ithe practice of dis- 
posing of spirituous liquors to the Indians* would 
have ceased; but this was far from being the case ; 
and the evil was found to extend itself almost 
throughout the whole of the Indian country in 
North America. 

It may be- noticed^ however^ that this fetal propen- 
sity does dot appear to have originated from motives 
of selfish enjoyment or gratification to the paUte-of 
thelndiaur Selfishness, indeed^ of any description, 
is a feeling to which he/is almost a total stranger. 
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The American savage is not a solitary drunkard : 
his eagerness to become intoxicated generally arises 
from an uncontrolled wish to enjoy, in common 
with his comrades, those frantic and riotous or^es 
with which their drunken feasts are almost invari- 
ably accompanied, A feast which does not end in 
complete ebriety is insufficient; and a present of 
spirits to a band of Indians, unless the quanti^ be 
enough to intoxicftte and madden the whole party, 
is but a paltry gift. Successive days and nights 
must be consumed in the debauch; the women 
commonly join in it with avidity ; die youths partake 
c^ it ; the children are taught to share in it ; and the 
acts of intemperance and riot which ensue, often 
fixrm throughout the tribe a subject of marked 
reoovd for a long period to come. 

The season of the year, also, in which the Indians 
were generally supplied with the mefins of carrying 
on tbeir druidien debauches, added materially to 
the extent of the mischirf. It was usually during 
the rigour of the winter that they were in the habife 
of obtaining ^irituouE liquors. At that period 
of the year they ought to have been occupied 
in procpring a stock of pvovisiops for their fieunilles, 
and obtaitiing Am fuiB<^mo8t valuable in the winter 
•t^whieb constitute the chief articles of their barter 
for J^uropean or American mannfincturea: but by 
'th9 prdonged and enervating scenes of intern^ 
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perance which occurred during the winter nimittis« 
they were rendered unable to hunt; their pn>» 
visions failed them ; the clothing which they had 
procured for themselves and families was often 
Wantonly burnt and destroyed ; the womeni from 
the ^ects of intoxication^ in which they rivalled 
the men, were rendered incapable of protectii^ 
their cbildreui or giving sustenance to their infants; 
— hunger, cold, and disease, visited them with 
accumulated terrors; mutilations and n^urders every 
wbepe prevailed ; and the accounts of those writers 
may well be credited^ who state that, by the intern* 
perate use of spirituous liquors, tad its attendant 
evils, whole nations of Indians have been swept 
(rom the face of the globe. 

It is not necessary to eater heKB into details^ 
or to furnish melancholy examples connected with 
this subject; but if the reader wish to satisfy 
himself more fully with respect to the unjustifiable 
practices of those early periodSi he may be referred 
(among other works) to the Journals of Mr. Adair, 
published, in his History of the North American 
Indians, and to those of Mr. Long, in his Voyages 
and Travels of an Indita Interpreter; — both of 
whom resided many years among the Indians, about 
the middle of the last century. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that Great Britain 
9eems never -^ at any period, at least, of the 
more early history of her North American 
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colonies — tp have strenuously endeavoured to put 
an. adequate stop to this evil. In some cases 
during the reigns of James. L and Charles I., 
proclamations had been issued for the purpQ^e pf 
regulating the trade between, the English and the 
Indians, and " for prphibitiqginterloping and disor- 
derly, trading in New England in. America;"* but 
these royal mandates seem to belye been .exclusively 
calculated for the/ benefit of the former, and con- 
tained no injunctions, whatever agaipst supplying 
the. natives. with spirituous . liquors^ the joaost de^ 
structive article ii^hich they cduld havejmported* 
Neither. does it {appear that ady very effectual 
nieasiires were ever adopted by the prpvincial 
governments to effect its prohibil;ion. We ^find, 
indeed, some. early restrictions in Pennsylvania, but 
these, were ineffectual. In Connepticli!t,. alsp, a 
fine was imposed upon the seller of spirits to the 
natives; and every Indian ?yho got drunk was like- 
wise fined five shillings, and sentenced to receive 
ten Jasbes.t But these, and similar .enactments 
which were made in . other provinces, proved of 
littie or no effect. . . 

In stating, however,, that. the government of 



• See Rymer's Foedera, vol. xvii. p. 416, and vol. xix. 
p. 210. 

t Douglass's Summary pf the Settlements in North 
America, part ii. sec. 11... 
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Great Britain seems not to have paid an early, 
attention to the subject of the disposal, of spirits 
aniong the Indians within her North American 
territories, it ought to be noticed, that instructions 
upon this subject were issued for the guidance 
of what is termed the Indian Department in 
Canada. That branch of the public service origi- 
nated about the year 1764, when Canada was ceded 
to Great Britain. Its object, no doubt, was to gain 
over and secure the good- will of the Indians ; and 
its operation has been probably continued, in. the ' 
hope of retaining in the British interest those 
tribes who principally reside towards the frontiers 
of the. territory belonging to the United States. 
For this purpose that department, among its other 
duties,. has every year to distribute gratuitously 
among the Indians a large quantity of clothing, 
ammunition, cutlery, and other articles of British 
manufacture; but spirituous liquors are strictly 
prohibited from constituting a part of these dona- 
tions, r 

One of the powerful causes of the baneful traffic 
of spirits among the North American Indians, was 
the commercial rivalship of the European fur- 
traders. These unfortunately considered the prac- 
tice as very beneficial to them; and, while any 
individual trader, or class of traders, followed the 
pernicious custom, it could not be reasonably 
expected, perhaps, that others would be disposed to 
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relinquish it Thus the evil continued its rapid 
progress, and the Indian became its victim. In 
the year 1821, in consequence of a junction which 
had been ef&cted between tlie two principal rival com- 
panies by whom the fur-trade in British North 
America was chiefly carried on, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed (1st and 2d Geo. IV. ch. 66% 
which, among other proposed ameliorations, pointed 
to thut of preventing the distribution of spirituous 
liquors among the Indians ; and the result of the 
measure, it is sincerely to be hoped, will ere long 
become p^^eptible, in the total abolition of that 
practice throughout the greater part of the extensive 
Indian countries belonging to Great Britain. 

It is true that in some parts of the interior, 
where the Indian tribes are more poiverful and 
independent, and where, from the abundance of 
game and provisions, they stand in less need of 
assistance from the Europeans, the prohibition 
of spirits would require to be somewhat more 
cautious and gradual. But, even among these, the 
period of a few years ought to be sufficient for the 
termination of a system which has proved so 
destructive to the welfare of the Indians in British 
North America. To this, however, there may be 
ui^ one objection, as applicable to those parts of 
the British possessions more immediately adjoining 
the territory belonging to the United States. The 
same reasons which had naturally prevented one 
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class of Britiab ^subjects finom voluntarily relinquish- 
ing this branch of trade while another class con- 
tinued it, would operate in preventing Great Britain 
from endrdy suppressing it in the countries adjoin^ 
ing those where the same system is followed by the 
Americans* This observation applies to those 
extensive regions which form the frontier countries 
of the two nations. Along the greater part of that 
line, the trader who has the largest stock of spiri- 
tuous liquors will always secure to himself the best 
share of Indian traffic. If the one government 
should prevent their own trtiders from vending 
spirits to the Indians, and the other should per- 
mit theirs to do so, the former will soon find that ^ 
their commercial rivals will ^edily engross the 
whole trade of the country;— This would be one 
of the inevitable consequences of those ill-fated 
lessons taught by the Europeans to their Indian 
brethren. 

With respect to the Americans of the United Stieites,' 
it may be observed, that an Act of Congress was 
passed in the year 1 80S, enacting, among other things, 
'^ that the President be authorised to take such 
measures, from time to time, as to him nday appear ex- 
pedient, to prevent, or restrain, the vending, or distri-^ 
buting of spirituous liquors among any of the said 
Indian tribes," &c. But it could not well be expected 
that this law, where no express pmisbment was fixed, 
nor any specific penalty appointed *-- particularly in 
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sQch a goyemmcint as that of the United i States — 
vvQuId produce the result that was looked, for. 
Tbe.epcperiqient totally failed- The licenses, in- 
deed, (granted by the government of the United 
States to individuals, permitting them an exclusive 
trade vyith the Indians,) fqrbid^ und^ certain penat? 
ties, the sale or disposal of spirits; but the pro* 
visions contained in. these are either secretly evaded 
qr; openly disobeyed — a, fact fully admitted by thie 
Americans themselves. 

Captains Lewis apd Clarke, ^o th^ir Travels to 
the Source of the Missouri, observe,, that the 
Indian superintendent at St. Louis could not^ ^ooi 
the extent of the country, and distance of the traders/ 
discover whether the stipulatiofis in the. American 
licenses were adhered to. " They mayi therefore, vend 
ardent spirits,'! say these travellers, ^' compromise the 
gQve^rjmeait, qr the,. character of the vyhites in the 
estimation of the Indians, or practise any ottier 
crimes in iplatioa to the^e people, without the least 
fear pf detectiqa or puc(is.hment."* Major Pike, 
in his Exfdoratory Travels through} the Western Ter- 
ritories of the United States,, also notices various in- 
stances where the traders violated the injuoctiooa 
contained in the licen^s with respect to, the dis^ 
posal of spirits to the Indians. Mr, James, like- 

■ r ■ 

* Lewis and Clarke's TVavels to the Soured of the- Mis- 
souri^ i&e. (Appendix to the American edition.) 
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wifie^ in bis late Expeditioti to the Rocky Mountains, 
i«^hto remarking upon s6nrt of the Indiian tribes 
resident on the banks of the Missouri, niake^ the 
following observation : — " Whiskey is furnished to 
tbei(i freely by the traders, afld' the existing laW of 
the United States pi^ibitihg the^ sale of it to the 
natives, is readily evaded b;f presenting it to them: 
with a View of seeuriilg their to^torri, tiot in direct, 
though implied exchange fot th^ir peltries. Nor 
is this greatest of evil$ lA the^ pk>wer of the agent 
toremed^^; and until traders^ are effectoaJly ioter-^ 
dieted by law from tikJng any whiskey into the 
C((»iiilry, eveki foi^ their owh tonfsumption, it mitet, 
in d^fiancie of his aothdrity, <;ontitAie to exist.^'*. 
lifr. Schoolcraft, in bis Narrative Journal of 
Travels &c,, (through the riorth-westerii fegionfs 
of thel United. States, in which he accompanied 
Governor Cass's expedition in 1820^) observes, 
with respect to some of the jChippewai tribefil rfei* 
dent withiA the Union, ^* Noibing appeared to give 
them so mueh ^tis]|iabtion as the W'bi^ey they te^ 
ceitned ; aii4 when it wW difindc, tbiefy ptd^ented a 
request fdr more. W*^ have sirice obfeerytd, that 
the paasion for drinking* spirits is asdommontb th6 
tribes of this region, as it is tO'th^ Veinnartts of the' 
Iroquois jnhabitiwg the western' parts of N^ 

« 
. "^ Jam«i'0<Bxpeditioa jto ttx^ BookyiM<$utfUifl»v^&t. vol. i. 

ch. 12. ^ ' -' •' 
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York. To (Nfocure it tbey will part with any thiog 
at their disposal ; and if they have no furs or dried 
venison to. exchange, they will sell their silver orna* 
ments^ their guns; and' even parts of their dress. 
They generally become iqitoxicated whenever oppor- 
tunity is presented ; and a tender, or traveller, can 
present nothing which is of half so much value in 
their estimation. We have generally found it the 
jir^ and lant thing inquired for."* 

In Dr. Morse's recent Report on the subject of 
Indian affairs, he remarks, U)at the Act of Congress 
above alluded to> and the injunctions contained in 
the American licenses^ 4iave not had the effect of 
putting a stop to the sale <^ spirituous liquore 
among the Indians. As whiskey is extremely cheap 
in the United States, there is, therdbre, no scarcity 
of that destructive article for the purpose of barter 
in the interior; nor have the Indian agents any 
hesitation in avowing the fact One of thesie 
officers, who communicated much useful informa- 
tion to Dr. McMTse in compiling his Report, enu- 
merates the various evils which, in Ihs opinion, wa« 
caused by the present mode of carrying on the 
American fur-trad0; aiid among these, be notices 
'^ the impossibility, on the present system, of pre- 
vei^ting the inl^oductioD; of spirituous liquors into 

. * Schoolcraffff Namttive* 4te.< p. 100. Albaay, New 
■ York, 1821. 
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the Indian country. The traders obtain their 
licenses at Mackinaw (Michfllimakinac), c^nd make 
their entries,- and get tbdr clearance. Th^ 
whiskey, of the highest proof, so as to take up 
little room, is privately conveyed to some spot on 
the shore of the island, where they are to pass 
under cover by night ; it is then taken on board 
their boats, and carried into the country."^ The 
same agent, in noticing the effects of spiritqous 
liquors upon the Indians, states, that ^' no quarrels, 
disturbances, or murders, have been known amoog 
the Menomenies during .the four years of my resi- 
dence among them, concept mch as have had their 
origin in whisky J' 1[ 

These remarks, it should be observed, are made 
l^ American writers who were employed at the 
time in the service of the United States, and by 
them officially communicated to the proper depart- 
ment of their own government. 

In the recent Memoirs of Mr. Hunter's Cap- 
tivity among the Indians, the. author has furnished 
various and striking instances of the dreadful result 
of Indian intoxic^-tion. The first time he ever saw 
the effects of it. he thus describes : *^ Here I first 
saw drunken Indians, and witnessed with indesoib- 
able astonishment its misocial effects on th^ 



* MorsJB's Indian Report, p. 40.. Newhaven, 1832^ 
t Ibid, p. 42, 
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woinenias >weU bfton eiottie pf ^warriors. Np 
state iof society i»» ia my (ppbipq, oipre ci^fiinplt 
froth strife and cooteatioo betvyepn.hus^^d japd 
ivife, than that of the Ixi^iem ^n^ally. The 
wBxriqv thinkfi it. beoeatb bis ch^ACJter to oj^e^dle in 
any way vith the province of his squaw ; hut wheji 
this eviispirit is injtroduced ao^ong t;hem by thp 
traders, this character undergoes ja great modificl^ 
tion^ particularly during thepavoxyam of itsinflu^ 
ence. In fact, a drunken Indian and squaw act 
more like demons than rational huaiaii beings; 
and nearly a whple town in the saine situation, as 
I have skce frequently witnessed, wooid,. according 
to the representations given of them by soibe poets, 
bear a strong resemblance to the infernal regions. 
Indeed, no language €an describe its n^schievous 
effects; ' The traders take advantage of sudsi ooca- 
siods to deffraad ^the Indians; who, when they 
become sober, very often seek redress ia the de- 
^la^uction of their property, or in that of the whole 
white fHBople themselves."* 

♦ Merfioir's 6f it Captivity among the Indikns of North 
AirieAca, &c. by J. D; H^nt^r, p. 87. BubUihed in Arnetic^, 
ia2i2, aMd\in\S^1andr\B3di4 . Mn. ^wot^r ym Uikei) pri«oii«ir 
\)j th^.^difi^strr.he tl^m^s t^e Kickapooft— wlien,Jie was a 
child. The whole partj of the whites to which he belonged 
were massacred, except himself and another little boy. He 
was afierwaords' takeb pri0<kie|r b^ ^ parly of the P%twnees, 
from whom he was transferred to the Kanza natfon^ where he 
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It was Hunter^s fate, while he )ed the life of an 
Iiidian, to witness several cases of the dtekAM 
effects of intoxication anooog the natives, in conse** 
qoence of the sfuri tubus liquors supplied them by 
the American traders. It appears, indeed, from 
his Memoiri, thfat his own ^^ ieissumption of the 
habits of civilized life" may in a greait measure 
have been caused by a bold and suocessfiil exertion, 
which his humanity prompted him to make at the 
risk of his own Hfe^ in order to prevent the execu- 
tion of a murderous plan formed by a party of 
Indians when in a state of intoxication. 

Some individuals belonging to an Osage hur^ting 
party got drunk while carrying on their traffic with 
a Colonel Watkins, at that time engaged in the 
American fur-trade. On their lediving the colonel's 
station, they stole six of his liorses, murdered a 
Mr. la Fouche, one of the traders, and plundered 
the whole of his stores. " With their hands thus 
stained in- Mood," says Hunter, *' and rendered 
furiobs by»«iie excessive use of whiskey, they re- 
turned to our camp, distributing the poisonous and 
infuriating liquid among the rest of the hunters, 

was adopted, and among whom he resided. Hei subsequently 
lived among the Osages t nor did he leave the Indian, country 
until he was, as he imagines, about twenty years of age. 
The Indians gave him the name of the Hunter, which he has 
since regularly adopted ; but he has never been enabled to 
obtain the slightest trace of bis family or parents. 
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threw. dovvB their 8poH&» and trampted tbem under 
foot; <^t the same time exhibiting the scalp of the 
u#)rton«te La Fowbe^ and threatening a simtiar 
vengeance on all the whites." The Indians then 
pA nil intoxitrati9d> and disterniined in their frantic 
rage to cut off Watkins and bis pasty. In this deter- 
n^muion they went to rest: when Hunter^ d^tresaed 
at their sav^e. intention, and.resolving, if pos^faiel 
to prevent it> escaped in the nigbt^time, and.witb 
gpr^t exertion, and n$k^ reached Watkins's quartere 
Qarly in the mornings apprized him of the plot, and 
prevented its execution.* Hanter^ of course, coiM 
not venture to return to the Os^es ; and he after- 
wands took up his residence with several other 
Uiibes»— aaM)ng whom he obtained thf^t valuable in* 
formation with respect to Indian customs, and met 
with those qurious adventures, which he has so aUy 
detailed in his meritorious andinterestiogi work% 

l)fotwiihstanding the provisions of the lAct of 
CongresS) and of the American liososesrabove fe^ 
ferred to, it is evident tliat the goverament of the 
United States has failed in putting, la stop^ lo 
the. sale or dis|)osal of spiritiKXis liquots among the 
Indians; and as both that country and Great 
Britain had; their full share in < causing the mifr' 
ehidis'ccfmplatned of, it would 'become them now 
cordially to unite in endeavouring to find out a 

* Hunter*it Mernoars^fp, iOi. 
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remedy. If both) govemments woold dtrenuoQsly 
jom in hiyiDg tihe foundation df so good a w6rk, 
there can be Kttle doubt of their ultimate seceess^ 
fiat neither Ibd firitisb nbr' Ameriban go^rerhment 
will ever ^succeed in protectitig the Indians from 
injustice, or in effiscting their civilisation, xaAem 
iSiey begin by entirely and tot ever estrangii^.thein 
firbm tlie use of those ardent liquors, which have 
proved such a curse to the Indian race. 

Some partiottla^* tribiss, indeed, may perhaps at 
first feel disappointed, and even indignant at being 
fteprived of their accustomed drunken entertain^ 
meats ; but the beneficial result will soon shew itself, 
and the Indbn will hail the prohibition as the greatest 
boon be has ever yet received from bis white brethren^ 
In some parts of the country the Indiana hava 
strongly evinctd their disapprobatioh of the use of 
spirituous liquor, «nd have notsufiered themselves to 
fao teilipted' to admit it among them; Bradbury, ill 
his Tmvels,'States that the Indians rendent towards 
the Maodaa country, on the Missouri,' do not use 
^>irits»'* In Lewis ai)d Clarke's Travels we also 
i^ead, -^ ^^ On our side we were equally g^tified at 
discovering that the Ricaras made use of no 
spiritooas.liquois of any kind; the oj^ample of the 
traders who bring it to them> so far from tempting^ 
has in fact disgusted them. Supposing that it was 

* Bfadbury's Travels in Ansnct, p. 172. 
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as agreeaUe to tbem aa to the other Indians, we 
bafd at first ofiared them whiskey, but they refused 
it; with this siensiUe remark, that they were sur- 
prised their Father shoidd present to them a liquor 
which wojM make them fools* And, on another 
occasion, they observied, that no man could foe their 
friend who tried to lead them into sudi follies/'* 
In James's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, he 
also observes, in noticing tiie Kanzas, ^' Drunkenr 
tiess is rare and much ridiciilied : a drunken man 
is said to be. bereft of his reasdn, and \s avoided." f 
Thus it will be found, that many of the Indian tribes 
of the present day entertain the same sentiments as 
the Delaware nation expressed to the En^ish, at ft 
conference held tin New Jersey, as far back as the 
year 1678 i'^ *^ Strong liquors," said one of their 
chiefs, '^ were first sold to as by the Dutch. They 
had no eye^ and did not see it was for our hurt. 
The next were the Swedte : tb^ were also blind in 
selling us this liquor ; sbd although we know it to 
be hurtful to us, we love it so much, that if people 
will sell it to us, we camiot forbear drinking it. It 
makes na madj we know not what we do; we 
abuse each other, and throw one another into the 
fire. Seven score of our tribe have be^ kitted by 
reason of the drinking of it' But now a people are 

* Lewis and Clarke's Travels, ch. 4. 

t James's Expediitioa to the JRocky Mouataiils, ch. 6.' 
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cjeune Among u$ wba bftve;«])r|s : t^ey i^re ap( l^iq^ 
-frr-tiaey are wiUiqg tp dwy iHl^emsely^s tb^ jffc^ik pf 
kfoTimfpoA^ We are. glad tjbat |3uch i^ people 
0De CQEpe QiQQDg U8^ We iQust pi4 it do^n by 
auitual cooseql : the cask mnst be scaled : it must 
not leak by day nior by nigbt/'* The ^eaf^ hpwr 
evttr, was speedily broken, and the l^oglish b^f^aine 
soQQ ft& bliod w the Dutch or th@ Swedei^. 

lu someiCQaea it would appear that tibe J^ndiaq^ 
and so weU aw^une of the mischiefs arising fnona tb^ 
iBtrod^clion of spirituous liquor^ 4fnpng th0in, thajt 
Ui^ take a vef y decisive piode of preyeoting i{:. 
Mr. Bartram^ who sp^t. majiy y$qrs ap[)Qqg %h^ 
Indians, of the. Creek cPnS^erqcy, (Cbjerpkees^ 
Choektaw^, Chickeaaws, &c.) relltjtes that tbi^ inopt 
ioaportpot object with theni) in some of th^ treajties^ 
was to prevent spirits frooi beiQg brought ipto 
tfaeb country 2. the traders were allowed only twp 
sBiall kegs, for each' OQinpAoy> that quantity being 
tbouglit sufficient for their consumption on the to^A. 
1£, upon their appnoiaohing the Indito tpwn^, any 
part 6( tbai.allpwanoe remained, tb^y were, obliged 
eitlier ta spill it on the ground or secrete it. He meiir 
tibns tl^at^ in bis journey. ficomiMobilei. be wa$ pver^ 
taken by twoAmerican ^dens, ndieiinforaiedihimtbat 
dieyb^d been smu^ling forty kegfs. of strong rum 
into the country/aod that they had been surprised 

^ Proud's History of PenimyltSMay voK i.» p» 148. 
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by a party of Greek Indians, who discovered their 
merchandise, and immediately struck their toma- 
hawks into the kegs; and, without tasting the 
contents, spilt the whole of it upon the ground; 
'^ the traders/* says Bartram, ^* having enough to do 
to keep the tomahawks from th^ own skuUs."''^ 

There can be no doubt that many of the chiefe and 
men of influence among the tribes, in various parts 
of the Indian country, would now give their cordial 
support to any measure calculated to put a total stop 
to the introduction of spirits among their people. 
The celebrated Seneca, chief Carnplanter^ effected 
much among his nation in checking this baneful pro- 
pensity. Mr. Hunter informed me, that many of 
the leading men of the Louisiana tribes with whom 
he was acquainted, do all in their power to prevent 
spirituous liquors from being used among them. 
In short, many of the North American Indian 
chiefs of the present day will be found to entertain 
sentiments similar to those expressed by their an- 
cestors to the English many years ago : *^ Brothers, 
you have spoken to us against getting drunk. 
What you have said is very agreeable to us. We 
see it is a thing very bad, and it is a great grief to 
us that rum or any strong liquor should be brought 
among us, as we wish the chain of friendship which 
now unites us and our brethren the English, may 

* Bariram's Travels in Florida, &c. part iy. oh. 1. 
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remain strong. The fault is not with us : it begins 
with the white people. For if they wiU bring 
us ruoi, some of our people will buy it : it is for 
that purpose it is brought But if there was none 
brought among us, then how could wq buy it? 
Brothers, be faithful, and desire our brethren the 
white people to bring no more of it'^* 

* Bottdinot, Star in the West, ch. 8. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONDUCT OF THE FRBNCH IN THEIR ENDEAVOURS 
TO CONVERT THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 
\ 

It is recorded of Francis I., that wishing to rival 
Charles V. in the New World, as he had already 
rivalled him in the Old, he observed, " My brothers 
the kings of Spain and Portugal have divided 
America between them, but I should like to know 
what clause in the last will of Adam bequeaths it to 
them, and disinherits me." To support, therefore, 
his claim to a share in the heritage, and disregard- 
ing the papal bull of the Pontiff Alexander VI., 
who had granted in full right the whole continent 
of America, together with all its islands, to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Francis sent Giovanni Vera- 
zano, a Florentine captain, with four ships, across 
the Atlantic to make discoveries ; and, in his name, 
to take formal possession of as much of the Western 
hemisphere as his two brothers had not yet laid 
hold of. Verazano accordingly set out on his 
destination in the year 1524, making three suc- 
cessive voyages, and planting the arms of the king 
of France on various parts of the American coast. 
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from the mouth of the Mississippi to that of the 
St Lawreoce. It. does not ap(>eftr, however, that 
his laboardy in any other respect, met with success, 
lo bis third voyage, Verazano, as stated by some 
Spanish. writers, was sdzed at the Canaries by a 
band of fiiscayans, and hanged as a pirate; while 
some French authors, \vith stili less probability, say^ 
that be and all his crew were caught and eett^n by 
the American savages* At all events, from the 
timei of his third expedirion, neither Verazano nor 
any of the companions of his voyage were ever 
heard of - 

About ten years after this period, the same 
monarch sent out Jacques Cartier, a captain* fromf 
St. Malo, with three ships^ on a similar errand* 
Car^der, after coastmg along the shores of Niiw-' 
foundland, crossed the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Baye des Chaleurs, and landed dpOKi the American 
continent, wtere he took nominal possession of the' 
country in that quarter for his royal Piaster. In 
his second i^oyage, he pushed bis discoveries up the 
St Lawrence as far as the island where Montreal 
now stands, taking siq)ilar pos^essieM of the newl|^. 
discovered countries' on the shores of that river, 
then catted the Grand River of Canada. In the 
year 1541, Monsieur de Roberval was appoihted 
by the king to be his viceroy over a g^edt extent of 
North America, and Francis gave him 45,000 livres 
to pay 'the eKpbnses of his datfit Cartier waS corn- 
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miasioned to accompany him as captaiii^general, 
and chief pibt of the expedition. They had with 
them a squadron of five ships, and were directed to 
commence the regular occupation and settlement of 
Canada, In these appropriations, the inhabitants 
of the country — at that time very numerous — were, 
of course, never consulted. The bull of Pope Paul 
III. indeed, had at length, among other more im- 
portant matte's, acknowledged the natives of 
America as real mett--utpote veros Aai»ii9e»^-and not 
monkeySy as appears to have been long conjectured. 
But yet Francis seems to have entertained no very 
flattering opimon of his new transatlantic aol^ects, 
if we are to judge, at least, firom the expressions 
contained in the royal commission granted by him 
to Carder : ^' Francis, by the grace of God^ King 
of France, to all to whom these letters shall come, 
greeting: to acquire a due knowledge of sevaral 
countries, possessed by savages living without the 
knowledge of God, and without the use of reason. 
We have," &c. &c.* Nor did these Indians, 
receive a much better character in the commis^ons 
granted for similar purposes by his successor Henry 
the Fourth, upwards of half a century afterwards: 
^* Prompted, above all things, by signal zeal and 
devout re;M)lution, we have undertaken,, with the 
aid of God, the Author, Distributor, and Protector 

* Lescarbot, Hist, de la Nouvelle' France, liv. Ui. ch. 30« 
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of all Kingdoms and States, to guide,^ instruct, and 
convert to Christianity, and the belief of our Holy 
Faitby the inhabitants of that country, who are 
barbarians, atheists, devoid of religion; and to 
bring them out of their present ignorance and 
infidelity," &c.* For this purpose, the Marquis d6 
h . Roche was appoihted the King's viceroy in 
America, and was sent over, in 1^98, to convert 
tad colonize that country. His expedition, hdw-^ 
ever, appears to have been ill provided with the 
materials for instructing the heathen, either by 
precept or example. De la Roche had not with 
him any clerical person to coavert the Indians^ 
nor was much good to be expected from the moral 
example of the Christian colonists whom he took 
out to plant among them, as they consisted only of 
about fifty miserable felons taken from the French 
juisons. By some blunder, these were landed 
upon the barren uninhabited Isle de Sable (ahout 
tlurty leagues from that part of the continent since 
named Nova Scotia); where, as Charlevoix observes^ 
they were less at their ease than when imprisoned 
in the dungeons of France. Upon this island <^ 
sand the marquis left his c6lomsts ; having, as^ was 
Stated, been himself blown off the coast of Apaerica^ 
from whence he returned to Europe. 
At the end of W)en years, " The King," says 

* Lescarbot, Hist, de la Nouveile France* liv. iv. ch. 1. 
P 
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Cbarlevoixy ** having beard sometbiDg of this ad- 
venture, directed the pilot Cbedotel, who bad 
sailed in the expedition with La Roche, to go and 
S|Sarch for the men who had been thus left." 
It appears that, after the marquis's departure, these 
settlers — who bad been destined to be an example 
for the North American savages — began their 
colony by a mutiny and a massacre. The survivors 
fortunately discovered the old remains of a Spanish 
vessel which had been wrecked, by which means 
they were enabled to build a few huts to shelter 
themselves. Some sheep and cattle, saved from 
the wreck, bad increased upon the island, and for 
some^ time afforded them subsistence ; but they 
afterwards maintained themselves chiefly by fishing. 
When Chedotel reached the island, only twelve were 
found to have survived their wretched companions. 
These were brought away to France, together with 
a large quantity of skins and peltries which they 
had collected, and which Chedotel seized upon as 
bi9 own perquisite. The lords of the soil of the 
Isle de Sable, however, suspected that the pilot 
Chedotel had no right " to count upon the skin, 
when be had not caught the bear;^ and they there- 
fore, commenced a lawsuit against him in France, 
which afterwards terminated by a compromise be- 
tween the parties.* " The King," continues Charle- 

* Lescarbot, liv. iii. ch. 32. 
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voix, "wishing to sec these men in the- garb in 
which Chedotel had brought them back, dressed in 
seal-skins, and with beards and matted hair of a 
horrible length — which made them look like the 
river. gods of ancient fable — had them brought 
before him. His Majesty then presented . each 
of them with fifty crowns i^ money, and a pardon 
for all old offences." f Thus ended the first attempt 
of Henry the. Great to bring the Indians of North 
America out. of that ignorance and infidelity with 

which he charged them. 

> Nor was his second attempt, more successful. 
About the year 1601, he granted a commission 
(similar to. that which La Roche had held) to. 
' Monsieur Chauvin ; who, among other things, was 
directed to spread the Roman Catholic faith all 
over North America. This was rather a curious, 
task for the new viceroy,^ who happened to be a 
Calvinist . But Chauvin extricated his conscience 
adroitly from the dilemma. Like the pilot Che- 
dotel, : he steered his attention exclusively to the. 
collecting of peltry ; and when he gave up his vice-, 
royship, he. does not appear to have prevailed upon* 
a single Indian to embrace either the Catholic or. 
Calvinistic creed. 

^ . The first religious mission of the French to North 

America was in the year 1611, when two fathers 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nourelle France, liv. til. 
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of the Jesuits were sent to the small setdement 
coriimeoced not long before by Monsieur de Pour« 
trincourt in Acadia. In the year 1615» Champlaia 
took out with him, in one of his numerous voyages 
to Canada^ four priests of the RecoUet order. In 
I6i6j several fathers of the Jesuits were sent out 
to Quebec, who fornie4 the first of those missions 
whichi whatever may have been their success, were 
long and laboriously occupied in their endeavours 
to convert the heatben. It has been already noticed 
that the first mission of the Jesuits into the interior 
country was in the year 1634 ; and, with regard to the 
result of their early exejtions, we cannot refer to. a 
bett^ authority than Charlevoix. ** The Indians 
have been seen to attend our churches," says he, 
** for years together wiith an assiduity and solemnity 
which made it be supposed they entertained ja sin- 
cere desire to learn and embrace the truths of 
Christianity : but they would suddenly refrain from 
coming to church, saying coolly to. the missionary, 
' * You had no one to pray with. you ; I took cotn«* 
passion upon you in your solitude, and* kept yoQ 
cooppany.. Others at presept are willing to render 
you the sa^e service, I therefore take my leave^^'" 
This fact, Charlevoix says, he learned from a^mia^v 
sipnary to wbom tbe> cimuinstance .ha{^>ened at 
Michillimakinac ; and that be Idsot had. read^ ia 
some of their accou;nts, that seyerpl of the Indians 
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bad even carried &eir complaisance so far as to 
request and receive the rites of bapUsm, performing 
for some time the Christian duties; after which 
they dedared they had done all this only to please 
the priest, who was pressing them to change their 
religion.* 

Hennepin observes, in bis eariy account of the 
Irtoquois, *^ The Indians have an extreme indif* 
£Mrence for every thing: bdt they reckon it hi^ly 
improper in their councils to contradict anything 
that is said ; and they will not dissent from you 
even if yon make die most absurd assertions. They 
always answer, * Brother, you are right— ^itife well.' 
Yet in private they only believe what they please; 
and shew the greatest indifference even for the 
great truths of the Chrisdan religion. It is this 
which forms the principal obstacle to their con- 
version-'^f 

These observations, omniog from two missibn- 
mes so celebrated as Gharkvoix and Hennepin*^ 
priests of differmt orders, which, according to La 
Hootan, were not very apt to agree — are well 
i|iH)rtby the aerbus atteiftien of those who listen in 
cOiifideDce iQ the jdessibg tales of sudden cbn- 
v^siop amotig untutored savages ; or #ho imagi»e 
tbtt 9ny adeqmte notions of revealed Tel%ion can 

* £badei^oa. Hist, de la Nbuvelle JPranc^, liv. v. 
t Voyages de Heimepm, ch. 15. 
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be justly expected to take root among them, unless 
inculcated by a slow, gradual; and cautious pro- 
greiss. 

Sir Alexander M^Kenzie, in noticing tbe early 
French missionaries in the interior, observes : ^Mt 
is seriously to be lamented that their pious endea- 
vours did not meet tbe success which they deserved; 
for there is hardly a trace to be found, beyond, the 
cultivated parts, of' their meritorious functions. 
Tbe cause of this failure must be attributed to a 
want of due consideration in the mode employed 
by the missionaries to propagate the religion of 
which they were the zealous ministers. They ha- 
bituated themselves to the savage life^ and natural^ 
ized themselves to the savage manners; and by 
tiius beconiing dependent, as it were, on the natives, 
they acquined their contempt rather than their 
veneration."* 

> This account is corroborated by what the Jesuit 
missionaries themselves frequently reported from 
the interior. - P^re Jerome Lalleoiant, in writing 
from the country; of the Hurons, in 1640; mentions 
bow severely they felt the drudgery of travelling on 
foot duritag the rigours of winter, kden with their 
baggage, and the :furmture for their chapels, and 
often: losing their way in the snow: " But the 

* M'Kenzie*8 Voyages, &c. Preliminary Account of the 
Fur Trade. .1 
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greatest misfortune/' says he, " is, that amidst these 
Iiardships, no accommodation or retreat is to be 
found, and we are obliged to search for the hut of 
some savage who may be prevailed upon to receive 
us ; and where the first salutation we meet with is 
a bitter reproach for the mortality which has this 
year taken place among them, and of which they 
consider us as the cause. For bed we have nothing 
but a piece of miserable bark of a tree laid upon 
the ground ; for nourishment, a handful or two of 
corn, roasted or soaked in water, which seldom 
satisfies our hunger ; and after all not venturing to 
perform even the ceremonies of our holy religion, 
without being considered as sorcerers.** And in 
another part of the same report, he observes : " In 
short, many of them hold us in utter horror, driving 
us from their cabins, not suffering us to approach 
their sick, nor even to look upon their children — 
in a word, fearing us as the greatest sorcerers upon 
earth."* Pfere Mares t, upwards of half a century 
afterwards, does not appear to have met with a 
better reception. When writing from his mission 
in the Indian country, he remarks — " Our life is 
spent in traversing immense forests, climbing over 
high mountains, navigating dangerous lakes and 
rivers, in pursuit of some poor savage who flies 

* Relation de ce qui s est pa6s6 dans le Pays des Hurons, 
1640, ch. 3. 
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from us, and whom we camiot civilize either by our 
discourses or entreaty/'* 

And yet many have believed that the Indians 
actnally felt the greatest gratitude for, the exertions 
made by the imssionaries to enlighten them. As 
a proof it has bee^ stated, that the distant Indians, 
and even the Iroquois, who were in such constant 
hostility to the French, had applied, upon the occa- 
sion of a truce, to the governor-general of Canada, 
to send missionaries into their country; which was 
accordingly done. But this appears to have been 
merely a stroke of policy on the part of that people, 
who wished to have some of the French among 
them, whom, if necessary, they might detain as 
hostages. This is even admitted to have been 
the case by La Potherie himself, who mentions in 
hb History, that ^* the Iroquois having come for the 
purpose of asking a peace with us and our Algon* 
quin allies, they also requested that some of the 
priests might be sent to their country; ^d the 
Jesuits were happy to embrace so favourable an 
opportunity of introducing the Gospel among that 
people. But the Iroquois ratlier looked upon these 
missionaries as hostages, than as persons who 
could be useful to them ; and this being a sort of 
bold over us, they in the meanwhile considered 

* Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. vi. p. 321. 
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the means of more easily tJestroying the Algon- 
guins/'* 

Upon the renewal of hostilities, however, the 
Iroquois were generally too prudent to allow the 
return of the misiuonaries to their countrymen ; 
and hence it was that P^re Milet was detained (a 
captive as the French said) for five years, in. addi- 
tion to the long period he had voluntarily resided 
among them. But while the Iroquois thus thought 
they were outwitting the French in detaining the 
missionaries as hostages, the French returned th^ 
compliment by employing these missionaries as 
^tej during such detention. In the case of Milet, 
it is admitted by Charlevoix himself, that the go- 
Yernor of New .France did so employ him ; and Uie 
consequence was, that upon one occasion he was 
put to the torture; and had he not been unexpect- 
edly adopted by an Oneida matron, he would have 
been burnt alive. Fhre Jogues also, when detained 
among the same people, (by whom he was afterwards 
put to death,) ackuowledged that he found oceans 
of informing the govemor^general of the military 
movements of the Iroquois ; and that in order to 
avoid the risk of the coi^tente pf his letters being 
discpvered, they were pardy written in I^tin, French^ 
and Spanish.f 

* La Potherie, Hist de I'Ainer. Sept. voL i. let 11. 
t See Relation de U Nouvelle France, 1642-43, cb. 12. 
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In noticing the influence of the edrly French 
missions of Canada^ La Potherie asserts, that ** In 
proportion as the Holy Spirit expanded itself in the 
hearts of the Indians, they repaired in crowds to 
the missionariesi and threw themselves at their 
feet, in order to be instructed in those truths, of 
which till now they had been kept in ignorance. 
Their principal chiefs came and demanded the 
rites of baptism /or themselves and their children. 
This fervour increased from day to day, and entire 
villages adopted the pious ordinances so zealously 
prescribed by the church."* The accounts, how- 
ever, of many of the most celebrated missionaries 
themselves do not warrant this statement; their 
want of success being admitted both by the Recol- 
lets and the Jesuits. " There are many obstacles,'* 
says .Hennepin, the Recollet, " to the conversion of 
the savages ; but in general the difficulty proceeds 
from the indifference they have to every thing. 
When we speak to them of the creation of the 
world, and of the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion, they say we are right; and they commonly 
assent to all that we advance on the subject of sal- 
vation. ' They would think themselves guilty of 
great incivility to shew the least appearance of in- 
credulity with respect to what is asserted. . But, 
after having approved all our discourses on these 

• La Potherie, vol. i. let 10. 
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matters, they require likewise that we should pay 
all possible deference to what is said on thcfir part 
And when we answer that what they tell us is false, 
they reply — * We have acquiesced in all that you 
stated/ and it is from want of knowing what is 
right, to interrupt a man who speaks, and to tell 
hirh that he advances a falsehood. AH that you 
have taught respecting those of your nation is as 
you say : but it is not the same as to us, who are of 
another country, and who inhabit the land on this 
side of the Great Lake/ "* 

Charlevoix, the organ of the Jesuits, not only 
admits the want of success of their missions in 
New France, bbt also of those -in the extensive 
territory of Louisiana, He observes; in one of his 
letters from the Missisippi, that an ecclesiastic from 
Canada had remained for a considerable time with 
the celebrated Indian nation of the Natchez, but 
without gaining any proselytes. That missionary 
having been killed by some Indians, ^^ since then 
ftU Louisiana below the Illinois," says Charlevoix, 
^^^ has remamed without a missionary, except the 
Tonicas, among whom an ecclesiastic (named Da- 
vion) has resided for several years, so much beloved 
by them that they even wished to make him their 
chief — but he has not been able to gain a single 
convert."! 

• Hennepin, ii. ch. 30. 

t Charlevouc, Journal Historique, let. 31. 
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These Tonicas were visited by Ct|arlevoiX| and — 
bating always their dislike to conversion — be found 
them a well-disposed and bospkftble nation. In the 
year 1718, when Monsieur du Prat;; travelled up tbd 
Missisippi, be also paid a visit to tb?pi, and found 
the missioncury Davjon then residing aipong them. 
** I asked bipi/' says Do Pratz, ^* if bis great zeal 
for the salvation of the Indians was attended with 
success. He answered, with tears in bis eyes, that 
notwithstanding the great respect they shewed faaoi^ 
it was with difficulty be could g^t leave to baptise 
SI few children at the point qf death; that tihose 
who were grown up excused themselves firoin em- 
braciqg our holy reli^on, saying, tbey were too old 
to accustom themselves to rules so difficult to be 
Served; that their grand chief, sinire be put to 
^kaith the physician who had attaj^ied bis oidy son 
iQ« distentper of whi^ be died, had t^keo a reso- 
ImjUoQi in consequence of Davion s reproaches, to 
fast every Friday dpring bis life ; that this old chief 
attended at church both morniiig wd evj^QUEig, the 
wopien and children likemse assbtjing ; but as to 
the men, they did not come often, and when they 
dAjd> they took more ple^we in rin^g the cburofa- 
bplL"* 

Wbep we consider the bftras^MDg and fiUiguiog 
duty which was generally imposed upon the yoypg 

* iHi Frat^|li0t. of imrim^fff^ i* .dk- ^• 
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Indians by the French in their attempts to mskt 
them Christians, we may well d6ubt the reality of 
that zeal and fervour ascribed by La Potberie to 
their catechumenis and converts. P^re Rasles, who 
was long a missionary among the Wapanacki In- 
dians — or the mm from the rising son — who then 
inhabited the eastern countries bordering upon 
New Englatid and the Atlantic, gives the following 
account^ in a letter to his nephew, of their cfaiTPch 
discipline: — 

'^ During the thirty years which I have spent in 
the forests and among' the savages, I have been so 
occupied in t^chitig thmn the Christian viirtuetf^ 
that I btfve not had leisure to^ write many letters^ 
even to those who are the most<}ear to me: but 
as you have requested it, I cannot refrain from 
transmitting to youa short account of my occupa*^ 
tions among th^D.*' After somb other preliminary 
remarks, he theti proceeds-^" Att my converts^ 
repair to the ^Jlw^rch regularly twice every diiyt 
first, very early in the morning to att(3nd mass; and 
again,' ini the;evening t6 asmst in the prayers at sun** 
sefUr As it i$^ necessary to fix the imagiuEitiori of 
sa^ageis^ whose aHieiition is ea^ly diSttiaoted, I haVe 
compd&ed pfayei^s calculated to inspire^ thetii' with'^ 
just setitimeM^ 66the aUgusft sacrifice of our altera; 
tbey chttrft) or at least recite them aloud during the 
mass. Besides preaching to them on Sundays and 
Saints-days, I seldom let a working day pass 
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without making a concise exhortation for the pur- 
pose of inspiring them with horror at those vices to 
which they are most addicted, or to confirm them 
in the practice Of some particular virtue." * 

Pfere Marest, in writing from the country of the 
Illinois, says — " The following are the rules we 
follow in this mission : Very early in the morning 
we' assemble the catechumens in the church, when 
they say prayers, listen to our instructions, and sing 
some canticles. When they have retired, we per- 
form, mass, at which all the Christian Indians assist, 
the r men 'being placed on the one hand, and the 
women on the other. Prayers are again said, and 
then another exhortation. After this every on^ 
follows his own occupation. We then employ our- 
selves in visiting the sick, giving them medicines, 
and consoling them on the subject of their afBic- 
tions: In the afternoon the catechism is said, whea 
every one attetids, Christians as well as catechu- 
mens, men and women, old .and young; and every 
one, without dbtinction, answers to the questionsi 
put by the missionary. As these people have no? 
books, and ar6 naturally indolent, they would sQoa: 
forget the principles of our religion, if they were 
not thus continually recalled to their recollection. 
In the evening they all again assemble in the 
church to hear another exhortation, to say prayers^ 

* Lettres Edifiantes et Curieoses, vol. vi. p. 127. 
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and to sing some more canticles. On Sundays 
and fast-days, we add to these exercises an exhort- 
ation after evening prayers."* 
. In general, however, it was only with the aged 
and the children that the missionaries succeeded in 
performing the rites of their religion. . The Baron 
de la Hontan, in writing from the interior, observes^ 
*^ Almost all the conquests gained to Christianity 
by the Jesuits, are those infants who have received 
the rites of baptism, and those old men who, 
at the point of death, find no inconvenience in 
dying baptized."t This corresponds with what 
waa long before stated by Pfere Lallemant, in 
the account of his early mission among the Hu- 
rons. , " We have this year baptized more than 
a tbousahd, most of them afflicted with the small- 
pox ; of whom a large proportion have died, with 
every mark of having been received among the 
elect. Of these there are more than three hundred 
and sixty infants under seven years of age, without 
counting upwards of a hundred other little children^ 
who, having been baptized before, were cut oflf by 
the same malady, and gathered by the angels as 
flowers in paradise. With respect to adult persons, 
in good healthy there is little apparent success : on 



* Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. vi. p. 337. 
f LaHoatan, let. 14. 
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the contrary, there hare been npthingbut storms 
and whirlwinds in that quarter.** • 

The chief cause of these whirlwinds among the 
adults may be traced in several of the Reports trans- 
mitted from New France by the Jesuits. In one of 
these Pfere le Jeune, the superior of that order in 
Canada, states his doubts whether the young Indians 
ought to be baptized on their going to be married. 
" When a young unconverted Indian wished to marry 
a female convert, he in general addressed himself 
to the priests, requesting to be instructed and bap- 
tized, previous to his asking the woman's consent; 
or, if she was attached to him, she informed him 
that she would not marry without the concurrence 
of her Catholic instructors." ** But I am per- 
suaded,** continues Le Jeune, " that storms will 
arise among them respecting these marriages made 
in the Christian manner. The savages have for 
many ages been in full liberty of changing their 
wives when they choose ; but now that they are made 
Christians, they must submit the neck to the yoke, 
however burdensome/'f 

P^re Vimont, a few years afterwards, has given 
a detailed account of one of these storms, which 
appears to have increased' in his day to a perfect 
hurricane: '' There are many of our Indians," 

* Relation de la Mission des Huirons, 1 641. 

t Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1639-40, ch. 4. 
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says he, *^ who give us evety satisfiiction on these 
points; but two of thetn have this year caused much 
scandal in this matter, and thereby troubled the 
peace of our little church. Of these apostates one 
was named Etienne Pigarowick, who before his 
baptism was a famous sorcerer in his nation, giving 
much trouble to those who laboured to convert 
him ; but after his scruples were removed, he pro** 
fessed much ardour in the faith, assembling the 
Other converts in the Indian villages, and preaching 
in our churches with a fervour and eloquence which 
savoured nothing of the barbarian. His zeal con- 
tinued while he remained with the Christians at 
St Joseph's; but having left them to go up to 
Three Rivers, where some of his Algonquin country- 
men and other dissolute and debauched Indians 
had assembled^ he and his companion soon allowed 
themselves to be corrupted by bad company, so 
much so that they both quitted their lawful wives, 
and the exercise of the faith, taking each of them 
unto him a concubine/* 

The Report then proceeds to state, that Pigaro- 
wick was severely admonished by Pfere Brebeuf, 
who succeeded in prevailing upon him to return to 
bis Christian duties : but having again set off with 
some of his comrades for Sillery, all his good reso* 
lutions were forgotten. " In short, Phve Bressani, 
having proceeded some days afterwards on his way 
to Quebec, met the party, ^nd was informed that 

Q 
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£tieane had again associated with bis concubine*. 
The wickedness of this man, as well as that o^ 
somef other bad Christians in the b&nd — infidela 
and sorcerers, who had behaved insoteqtly at Threes 
Rivers — made the governor determine to give 
them a bad reception, in order ta convince them of 
their faults, as well as of the horror we felt at their 
conduct." 

Some time afterwards, famine, and the dread of 
their Iroquois, enemies, compelled them to go down 
to Quebec, where they hoped to receive th^t pro- 
tection and. charity they had hitherto experienced 
from the French. On their arrival, however, they 
found themselves treated with coldness and insult, 
the inhabitants shutting their doors agaipst tbei^ as 
against persons excommunicated. " In this state/' 
continues the Report, " they presented themselves at 
our house at Siller}^ but we reprimanded and drov^ 
them away. They then repaired to the MotherSf 
of the Hospital, where they were dismissed without, 
receiving assistance. They next applied to the^ 
establishment appropriated for the s^ck; but ad- 
mittance was refused them. They then begged' at^ 
the houses of the inhabitants ; no aid was given to 
them. They attempted to enter the church, but; 
were, pre vented. They resorted to the keepers of 
the public stores, who drove them off without rdieL 
They exclaimed they, were dying of hunger; no- 
thing was givon them to eat. They presented their 
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beav^r-skins, cdllara of wampum, and every thing 
of value they possessed, in order to procure a 
morsel of bread ; but their off'erings were rejected. 
They began to build huts in the neighbourhood 
of the French ; the governor prevented their 
approach, and prohibited all communication with 
th^m, until they should have first driven away from 
them the two apostates, and given satisfaction for 
what was done at Three Rivers." The account 
then adds^ that even the converted Indians at Sil- 
lery did not give them a better reception than the 
French had done ; nor would their own country- 
men admit them into their cabins. ^' A Christian 
woman, who after a legitimate marriage had been 
abandoned by one of these apostates, having learned 
that her husband wished to visit lier, retreated to a 
corner of her cabin, armed herself with a knife, 
and determined to kill him if he approached her.'' 
" This rigorous treatment," adds the Report, 
" had an excellent effect, and caused the two 
apostates to be abandoned by all the Indians, who 
made a public declaration of the wickedness of 
these two men/' 

The two Indians were now doomed to wander 
about, shunned by every one. " What," exclaimed 
Pigarowick to P^re Dequen, who had repuUed 
him, " what — is there no mercy for me? Do you 
wish me to roam about like a wild and solitary 
vagabond, abandoned by God and man? I have 
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sinned, it is true ; but am I therefore to be thrown 
into despair ? Do not the French themselves com- 
mit faults ? You preach to us that God is merciful 
to those who repent and confess their sins. Here 
am I ready to confess mine, and to expiate them 
by any penance you may require — why, therefore, 
do you refuse to me what you grant to others?*' 
What the subsequent fate of this Indian polygamist 
was, it is not very material to notice. He appears 
to have been handed over like a pauper from parish 
to parish, running the gauntlet of almost the whole 
Jesuit mission in Canada. From P^re Bressani 
he was turned over to Pfere Dequen ; from Dequen 
to Pfere Brebeuf: from Brebeuf to P^re Buteux — 
under whose paternal direction the unlucky Pigaro- 
wick made ample confession and lamentation, 
performing penance in the church at Montreal, and 
publicly scourging himself in the presence of the 
faithful.* 

This absurd mode of working out the conversion 
of an Indian, is scarcely credible ; and yet at least 
half a dozen of the Jesuit fathers w^e jointly and 
severally employed in the process : and Vimont, 
the superior at that time of all the Canada 
missions, officially transmitted the account, as above 
related, to the head of his order in France. The 
missionaries must have known, that however much 

* Relation de la NouvcUe France, 1643-44. 
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polygamy is inadmissible in advanced society and 
civilized life, the adoption of it among the North 
American tribes did not originate from profligate or 
debauched habits, — which alone could have sanc- 
tioned even the slightest of those acts of severity 
which the French priests, as well as the civil autho- 
rities, thus resorted to.* 

* " Marriages among the Indians," says Heckewelder, 
-** are not, as with us, contracted for life. It is understood, 
on both sides, that the parties are not to live together any 
longer than they shall be pleased with each other." — Account 
of the Indians J 8fc. chap. 1 6. Dr, Morse observes, *' Polygamy, 
limited principally to their chiefs, and to the wealthy, is 
allowed generally among the Indians/' — Indian Repori, 
p, 73. Mr. Hunter states, that '* The Indians in general 
have but one wife ; though they, as well as the chiefs and 
disUnguished warriors, may have more, according to their 
inclination and ability to support their different families." 
'' They construct lodges at a short distance one from another 
ibr the accommodation of their different wives, who fulfil 
their respective duties separately, occasionally visit each 
other, and generally live on the most friendly terms." On 
the stti^ect of divorce, he observes: ** An Indian, when about 
to leave his wife, conducts himself v^ distantly towards 
her ; maintains a sullen silence towards his own connexions, 
but most generally hints his dissatisfaction to those of his 
wife. During this time, if a separation should be dis* 
agreeable to his companion, she appears exceedingly solicitous 
to atone for any misconduct of her own, and uses every 
possible means to conciliate her husband and regain his 
affections, which very frequently are attended with the 
sought-for result; but should she fail in her endeavours, her 
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That it was the duty of the French missionarieis 
•to endeavour, as far as they could, to make the 
Indians relinquish polygamy, as well as every other 
error adopted by them, cannot be doubted ; but for 
this purpose they could not have chosen mope 
ineffectual instruments than penance and persecu- 
tion. And although the Indian Pigarowick was so 
hardly dealt with for recurring to a practice per- 
mitted by his nation, it does not appear why 
the French gave a dispensation to their own coun- 
tryman, the Baron de Castin, to hold, at one and 
the same time, a plurality of Wapanacki wives, 
besides the daughter of their principal chief Mado- 
kawando.* La Hon tan, indeed, — if he be serious, 
— denies this ; observing that De Castin, *' in order 
to make the Indians believe that Heaven was 
offended with men who were inconstant, never 
changed his wife/'f Perhaps he meant, that with- 
out literally changing his helpmates, the baron 



husband, after barying the pledge he received at their 
marriage, deserts her altogether, and never after is heard to 
mention her name."^ — " When a female is disposed to leave 
her husband, she burns or destroys the pledge she received 
at her wedding, deserts his lodge, and returns with her 
family and effects to her parents, or some of her near 
relations." These separations, however, very rarely occur. — 
-Hunter's Memoirs of his Captivitt/^chan^. 7. 

• Belknap's History of New Hampshire, vol. i. chap. 10. 

t La Hontan, Memoires de FAmerique, p. 30. 
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only, ad fancy prompted him, added to their 
iiumbers during their lifetime ; an ancient practice 
ift the Indian country, which appears too often 
followed in more modem times. We read, in 
Ihe account given by a missionary of the United 
States, that when reproving an Indian chief for 
tiaking a second wife, his first being still alive, 
^' Look," replied the Indian, " there is A B 
(natning a white trader who resided timoftg them), 
ia gre^t mali — he has Jive wives, why may not 
I have /at;o?"* And the Reverend Mr. Sergeant^ 
another missionary of the same country, tells us, 
*' that among the Indian tribes in the state of 
Indiana, there are white men w^ho have lialf a dozen 

^•ives."t 

- The early suggestion, therefore, of M. de Champ* 
lain, ** to induce the Indians, by holding good 
fexamples before their eyes, to alter their customs," 
appears to have been but little attended to : and it 
has been well observed by Sir Alexander M'Kenzie, 
in mentioning the early missions of New France, 
that, •' The Canadian missionaries should have 
been content to improve tlie morals of their own 
countrymen, so that, by meliorating their chaiacter 
and conduct, they wodd. have given a striking 

* Hairs Brief History of the Missisippi Territory. Ame- 
-rica, 1801. 

t Morse's hidian Report. Appendix^ p. 117. 
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example of the effect of religion in promoting 
the comforts of life, to the surrounding savages ; and 
mighty by degrees, have extended its benign in* 
fluence to the remotest r^ions of that country which 
was the object, and intended to be the scene, 
of their evangelical labours."* 
^ Without entering into any comparison between 
the Romish missions of the former and of the 
present day, or inquiring whether the latter have 
been more successful than were their predecessors 
of New France in their endeavours to convert the 
heathen, there is one point which cannot be dis- 
puted — that the Indians of British North America 
are treated by their present Roman Catholic in- 
structors with great kindness and consideration^ 
So far as benevolence, charity, and paternal care 
can afford comfort to the Indian, be receives it 
at tbeir^ hands; and to any one who feels an 
interest in the fate of that race, it must be satis* 
factory to observe the kindness of their Catholic 
teachers in Canada, and painful to contrast with it 
the barbarous conduct of the Spanish North Ame- 
rican missions, bordering upon the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. It has not heea thought necessary 
in these Notes to enter upon the subject of the 
treatment of the Indians by those early adventurers 



* M'Kenzie's Voyages. Preliminary Account of the Fur- 
trade. 
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from Old Spfiin who. took possQ$$ion of Louisiana^ 
the ]PloridaS| and those countries situated upon the 
Missisippi and its tributary waters. The narrative 
of the early progress of the Spaniards in North Ame^ 
rica may be very brief. Wherever they advanced^ 
their steps were marked with bipod and desolation. 
Their object was not to convert or civilize the 
Indian, but to exterminate or enslave him. Nor 
has the lap^ of centuries cnaterially improved their 
treatment of him. He was formerly compelled 
to march in chains to the south, and forced to 
dig in the bowels of the earth to satiate the avarice 
of his Christian masters ; in some parts of Spanish 
North America he has since been cotppelled to 
cultivate its surface, and for the exclusive benefit 
of similar employers: — a feet confirmed by the 
testimony of various travellers of different nations. 

When La Ferouse visited California in 1785, 
there were then about twenty-five Spanish missions 
in that country. The Indians were stated to be 
about fifty thousand, and of these, almost ten 
thousand to have embraced Christianity. The 
enumeration of both was probably extremely vague. 
In one of these missions, Perouse thus nonces 
the usual occupation of the Indian converts: 
^^ £very day they have seven hours of labour, two 
of prayers, and four or five on Sundays and feast- 
days, which are set apart for repose and Divine 
worship. Corporal punishment is inflicted upon 
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the Indians of both sexes who. fail in their religious 
exercises ; and several offences — for which in 
Europe the punishmient is left to the hand of Divine 
justice — are punished here with irons. From the 
moment that a neophyte is baptized, it is the stitn6 
as if he had taken perpetual vows ; and, if he 
should escape from the mission, and take refuge 
among his relations in their Indian villages, he is sum- 
moned three times to return. If he refuses, the 
missionaries apply for the authority of the governor, 
who dispatches soldiers to drag him from the 
bosom of his family and take him back to the 
missions, where he is sentenced to receive so many 
lashes. These Indians are of so timid a character, 
that they never make any opposition to those who 
thus violate every human right: and this practice, 
against which reason cries aloud, is nuiintained 
because theologians have decided that the rite of 
baptism ought not, in conscience, to be admi- 
bistered to men of so inconstant a turn of mind : 
for whom the government must, therefore, in some 
degree, -act as sponsors, and answer for their perse- 
verance in the faith.*'* 

' Vancouver visited several of the California mis- 
sions in 1792. " The same horrid state of 
tincleanliness and laziness," says be, ''seemed to 
pervade the whole. A sentiment of compassion 

•Voyage de la Perouse, yol. ii. chap. 11. 
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involuntarily obtruded on the mind in conteoi'* 
plating the natural or habitual apathy to all kind of 
exertion in this humble race. There was scarcely 
any sign in their general deportment of their having 
at all benefited, or of having added one single 
fay of comfort to their own wretched condition, by 
the precepts and laborious exertions of their reli* 
gious instructors; whose lives are sacrificed to 
their welfare, and seem entirely devoted to the 
benevolent office of rendering them a better and a 
4iappier people/' * 

Kotzebue, also, in the course of his voyages 
of discovery a few years ago, landed at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, in New California, aiid at the 
time when the festival ii!i honour -of that saint 
was to be celebrated. . Upon entering the churchy 
which is spacious and handsomely fitted up, he 
found several hundred half-naked Indians kneeling, 
•who are never permitted after their conversion to 
absent themselves from mass, although they neither 
understand Latin nor Spanish. ^' As the mission- 
aries," says Kotzebue, " do not trouble themselves 
to learn the language of the Indians, I cannot 
conceive in what manner they have been instructed 
in the Christian religion," — ^* After dinner they 
shewed us the habitations of the Indians, consisting 
of long low houses, built of bricks, and forming 

* Vancouv€r's Voyage, took iii. chap* 1; 
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seventl istreet$. The uncleanliness in these barracjks 
baffle3 descriptiOQi and this is perhaps the cause of 
the great mortality/' — " Both sexes are obliged to 
labour hard : the men cultivate the ground. The 
harvest is delivered to the missionaries, and stored 
' in magazines, from which the Indians receive only 
80 much as is necessary for their support. It 
serves also for the maintenance of the soldiers 
of the Presidio, but they are obliged to pay a very 
high price for the flour." 

" Twice in the year they received permission to 
return to their native homes. This short time 
is the happiest of tbeir existence, and I myself 
have seen them going home in crowds with loud 
rejoicings. The sick who cannot undertake the 
journey, at least accompany their happy country- 
men to the shore where they embark, and then 
sit for days together, mournfully gazing at the 
distant summits of the mountains which surround 
their homes. They often sit in this situation for 
several days without taking ftny food: so much 
does the sight of their lost home affect these 
new Christians. " Every time, some of those whp 
have the permission to visit their homes run away ; 
and they would probably all do it, were they not 
deterred by their fears of the soldiers, who catch them, 
and bring them back to the mission as criminals." 
Langsdorff, who had visited the mission of San 
Francisco a few years before, made a similar obs^- 
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vatioti. ^^ When the Indian is retaken, be is 
brought back to the mission, where he is has* 
tinadoed, and an iron rod is fastened to one of 
his feet; which has the double use of preventhig 
him from repeating the attempt, and of frightening 
others from imitating his example."* The timidity 
of those runaway converts is so great, says Kotze^ 
hue, that ^^ seven or eight dragoons are sufficient 
to Overpower several hundred Indians/' f 

This mode of dragooning the American heathen 
into Christianity — land that, too, in the nineteenth 
century — is scarcely to be credited; and yet the 
circumstance is confirmed by the united testimony 
of witnesses of various countries, and professing 
different religions — by French, Russian, and 
British travellers — and these of the Romish, 
Greek, and English Church. It was observed 
by the celebrated Eliot, known in New England 
as the *^ Apostle of the Indians," that in order 
" to Christianize the savages, it was necessary 
at the same time to civilize and make men of 
them ;" but the priests at San Francisco seem 
to have thought it more consonant with the mild 
precepts of Christianity that they should begin 
by enslaving them. ^^ The savage," adds Kotze- 
bue, ^' comes unthinkingly into the mission, 

• LangsdorflTs Voyages, part ii. chap. 7. 

+ Kotzebue*8 Voyages of Discovery, &c. vol. i. chap. 9. 
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receives the food which. is willingly, offered him, 
and listens to their instructions. He is still free. 
But as soon . as he is baptized, he belongs to 
the church, and hence he looks with, pain and 
longing to his native mountains. The church has 
an unalienable right to her children, a right which 
5he exercises with rigour."* 

* Kotzebue, vol. iii. p. 43. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ATTEMPTS OF THE ENGLISH^ PRIOR TO THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR IN NORTH AMERICA, TO CONVERT 

THE INDIANS SIMILAR MEASURES SUBSEQUENT 

TO THAT PERIOD — ATTEMPTS OF A LIKE NA- 
TURE BY THE AMERICANS OF THE. UNITED. 
STATES. 

From the observations contained in the preceding 
chapter,* and from the authorities referred to on the 
subject of the general result of the early Ronaan 
Catholic missions in North America, the reader 
will probably be of opinion that the labours of their 
missionaries effected little towards the conversion 
of the Indians. We may now inquire how far the 
Protestants were more successful. 

Almost all the early royal charters and patents 
issued for British North America professed, among 
other things, the object of converting the Indians. 
King James I., in the Nova Scotia patent, (1621,) 
declared, in reference to those countries, " as are 
either inhabited or occupied by unbelievers, whoni 
to convert to the Christian faith is a duty of great 
importance to the glory of God." In the pre- 
amble to the Pennsylva.nia cbarter/during a subse- 
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queot reign, it is also stated to be a principal object 
" to reduce the savage natives by just and gentle 
manners to the love of civil society and Christian 
religion." And the first royal charter granted to 
the colony of Massachussets Bay (16S8) declared, 
'^ And for the directing, ruling, and disposing of all 
other nuMen and things whereby our said people, 
inhabitants there, may be so religiously, peaceably, 
and civilly governed, as their good life and orderly 
conversation may win and invite the natives of the 
country to the knowledge and obedience of the only 
true God and Saviour of mankind, and the Christian 
faith : which, in our royal intention, and the advan- 
turer's free profession, is the principal end of this 
plantation/' The corporation which this charter 
established, bore, for its common seal, the figure of 
an Indian, erect, naked, a bow in one hand, an 
arrow in the other, and a scroll issuing from his 
mouth, with these words,— Ctwie aver and kelp us.* 
It may be curious to trace what followed this sym- 
bolical invitation. 

, Fourteen years after the date of this charter, a 
resolution passed the house of commons in England, 
which in its preamble — but in its preamble only- 
adverted to the subject of Indian conversion: 
^' Whereas the plantations in New England have, 

* Douglass's Summary, vol. i*, part 2, sect. viii. 
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by the blessings of the Alidgbty, had good and 
prosperous success without any public charge to 
this State, and are now likely to prove very happy for 
the propagation of the Gospel in those parts — ." 
The rest of this document related to thecolonial trade 
only ; and it is not easy to conjecture upon what 
ground the resolution declared that the plantations 
were so likely to succeed at that time in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, for^ in point of fact, they do 
not appear to have then attempted to propagate it 
at all. In the instrument of union, executed in 
1643, by which the separate colonies of Massa- 
chussets, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven^ 
became joined in confederacy, it was declared, — 
^' That they all came into those parts of America 
with the same errand and aim^ — to advance the 
Christian religion, and enjoy the liberty of thek 
consciences with purity and peace;" but, until the 
year 1646, it does not. appear that any step was 
taken by them, either separately or coUectivdy, to 
advance that religion by extending it to the Indians. 
In that year, however, the general court of Massa- 
chussets recommended to the elders to see what 
could be done on this subject; and four persons 
,were appointed, by whom the first visit was made 
for that purpose among the Indian wigwams, under 
the direction of a native chief, called Wauban or 
The Wind. There were four meetings of thb sort 
in the course of that year. An account of their 

R 
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proceedings was written by one of the resident 
ministers at the tinie ; arid the first chapter of his 
work, under the head of " A' true Relation of our 
Beginnings with the Iridfahs/' thus described the 
commencement of thehr visitation :— 

^^ Upon October SS, 1646, fduf of us (having 
sought God) went unto the Indians inhabiting 
within our bounds, with desire to make known the 
things of their peace to thiem." " They being ail 
of them assembled, wi^e began with prayer, which 
now was in English, Being not so farre acquainted 
with the Indian language as to express our hearts 
herein before God and them, but wee hope it .will 
bee done ei*e long, the Indians desirirrg it, that they 
also might know how to pray : but this wee began 
in an unknown tongue to them, jiartly to let 'them 
know that this dutie in hand was serious ai^d sacred, 
partly also in regard of ourselves, that' wee might 
agifee together in tlie same request aiid he^rt-sdi^*- 
towes for them even in that place where God was 
never wont to be called upbti. When prayer was 
ended; it was a glorious affecting spectacle to see a 
company bf perishing forlorn outcasts diligently 
attending to the blessed wiwd of salvatidn then de- 
livened, profesiiirig they utiderstood all that whibh 
Was then taught them in their owne tongue. It 
much afibfcted us that -^ they should smell some 
things of the alablaster box broken open in that 
darke aincl gloomy habitation bf filthiness and un- 
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cledne Spirits. For ^bootan hour atid a > quarter 
the sermon contmued) wherein one of our cotnpanj 
ran through all tiie principail matter of religion^ 
beginning first with a repetition of theTenCEomt 
mandments, and a briefe explication of them^ the 
shewing the curse and dreadfuli, wrath erf God 
against those who brake them, and so applied it 
unto the condition of the Indians present with much 
sweet affection/' &c. 

After going on to detail the vacioos points of 
doctrine which they inculcated to the Indians, they 
were proceeding ** to propounde certaine questions" 
to them ; but *^ before wee did this, wee asked them if 
they understood all that which was already spoken^ 
and whether all of them in the wigwam did under*^ 
stand; or onely some few ? And they answered to 
this question with multitude of voyces, that they all 
of them did understand all that which was spoken 
to them." The proceedings of this their first 
meeting concluded as follows :--<- '^ Thus after three 
houres' time thus spent with them, wee asked them 
if they were not weary, and they answered, No. 
But wee resolved to leave them with aa appetite.. 
The chief of them seeing us ccmclude with prayery 
desired to know when wee would come again; so 
wee appointed the time, and hitving given the cfaii«-' . 
dren ' some apples, and the men some tobacco, and 
what else wee then had in hand, they desired some 
more ground to build a town together/ which wee 
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did much like of, promising to speake for tbeni tp 
the generall court, that they might possesse all the 
compasse of that bill upon which their wigwams 
then stood, — so wee departed with many welcomes 
from them." 

. Three similar meetings are stated to have takeq 
place in the course of the same year, and the pro- 
ceedings of the whole were transmitted to England, 
and published in the work above alluded to under 
the title of ^* The Day-breaking, if not the Sun- 
rising of the Gospel with the Indians of New Eng- 
land/'* The sun indeed must have risen very 
rapidly ; because — if an act of parliament is to be 
credited— more progress was made by the English 
in this respect in the short space of about two years 
than was dSected by the French in one hundred 
and fifty. " Whereas the commons of England 
assembled in parliament,'' says the act (of l64d), 
" have received certain intelligence from divers 
godly ministers in New England, that divers of the 
heathen natives, through the pious care of some 
godly English who preach the Gospel to them in 
their own language, not only of barbarous are 
Ipecome civil, but many of them forsake their accus- 
tomed charms, sorceries, and Satanical delusions, 
do now call upon the name of the Lord, and give 
great testimony of the power of God drawing them 

• Published in London, 1647, 4to^ 
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from death and darkness to the light and life of the 
glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, which appearetb 
by their lamenting with tears their misspent lives ; 
teaching thar^ children what they are instructed 
themselves ; being careful to place them in godly 
families and English schools ; betaking themselves 
to one wife, putting away the rest ; and by their 
constant prayers to Almighty God, morning and 
evening, in their families^ expressed in all appear-* 
ance with much devotion and zeal t>f lieart. AU 
which considered, we cdnnot but, in behalf o^ the 
nation we represent, rejoice and give glory to God 
for the be^nning of so glorious a propagation of 
the Gospel among those poor heathens; ivhich 
cannot be prosecuted with that expedition as is de- 
sired, unless fit instruments be encouraged and 
maintained to pursue it, schools and cloatbing be 
provided, and many other necessaries. — Be it there* 
fore enacted," &c.* 

By this act a corporation was established^ con- 
sisting of a president and fifteen other members, 
who were authorised to make a general collection 
throughout England and Wales, for the furtherance 
of the object proposed ; and it was recommended 
that the clergy should exhort their respective con* 
gregations cheerfully to contribute to so pious a 
work. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

* Hutchinson's History of Massachussets, ch. 1. 
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also circulated: libtters tbroQ^out the whole country, 
suggesting to the members of the church to exert 
themselves ki obtaining liberal contributions fcnr the 
same purpose* A considerable opposition appears 
to have been made in the mother country to this 
collection, but a sum was realised, producing, at 
the tim<6 of the Restoration, an annual amount of 
five or six hundred pounds. The charter of the 
corporation was at that tim^ pronounced void ; but 
a new one was granted by Charles IL for the 
propagation of the Gospel in New England and 
adjacent parts of America. The number of its 
members was increased. By the former charter 
the Commissioners of the four United New Eng- 
land colonies w^re appointed to be the agents in 
America for the corporation in England, for the 
disbursement of the fiinds ; and they continued in 
that capacity as long as the union of these colonies 
lasted. 

From what has been thus stated, it appears that, 
until about the middle of the sevrateenth century, no 
step of any consequence was taken by the En^ish to 
promote the conversion of the North American In* 
tdians ; who were left, as before, under the ipflueoce of 
those ^'charms, sorceries, and Satanical delusicfns," 
which were so solemnly denounced by the commons 
it) parliament assemUed; Is it therefore to be 
wondered at that Governor Hutchinson, in alluding 
to the original charter which directed the Gospel 
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to be taught to the heathen, should have asserted 
that ^'the lodians themselves asked how it hap- 
pened, if Christianity was of such importancei tha^ 
for six-and-twenty years together, the En^shhad 
said nothing to theos about it?"* It may perhaps 
be advanced, in exception to this charge, that Mr. 
£liot» usually designated ^' the Apostle of the In- 
dians/' was at this time labouriqg in New England 
to convert them; but although he arrived in that 
cpuntry in the year 1631, it does not. appear that 
he held any religious communication with the 
natives till 1646; nor was it until 1651 that he 
gathered them together at the first church esta- 
blished for them at Natick, in Massachussets. It 
was from about that period when these and other 
of the natives were brought together^ fi^ith similar 
views but in different quarters; and they received 
the name of the Praying. Indians^ to distinguish 
them from the mass qf their unconverted country- 
men. The fund which had been obtained in Eng- 
land from the collection sanctioned by the act of 
parliament (of 1649)> was evidently the ground- 
work of this the earliest of the Indian churches. 
At the same time it should be noticed that Mr. 
Eliot had been long preparing for his evangelical 
labours, by his perseverance in making himself 
master of the Indian language ; in which his success 

* Hutchinson's History of Massachussets, cb. 1. 
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must have been great, having translated the whole 
Bible, besides other pious and useful works, intafh^ 
Indian tongue.* 

As £liot was certainly the most eminent, and 
probably the most earlyf of the English Protestant 
ministers who laboured in endeavouring to convert 
the Indians^ it would have been very desirable to ' 
have ascertained distinctly what the extent and 
real nature of the changes were, which he is stated 
to have effected in their religious sentiments and 
belief. The accounts given by himself and others 
of his success, have all the appearance of being 
extremely exaggerated : but admitting, for a moment, 
that these statements were accurate, how melan- 
choly is the reflection that not a vestige remains of 
the good effect arising from his labours ! The 
memory of this Indian evangelist may long conti- 
nue to be an object of veneration, but it cannot be 
justly asserted that any real or solid benefit has 
accrued to the savages from his zeal, or that he 
even laid the foundation for a permanent conversion 
of the native population. "Mr. Eliot,*' sajfS 

* Eliot's translation of the Kbie into the In^an language 
was printed at Cambridge (Massachussets) in the year 1664; 
and, after his death, it was republished by. the Rev. Mn 
Cotton of Plymouth, in that province. 

t It appears, however, from Hubbard's General History, 
that Mr. Mayhew began in the year 1645 to preach to the 
Indians at Martha's Vineyard. Ch. 76. 
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Dr. pouglass, *' with immeDse labour traikislated and 
printed our Bible into Indian. It was done with 
a good and pious design, but it must be reckoned 
among the otiosorum hominum negofia. It waii 
done in the Natick language. Of the Naticks^ tt 
present, there are not twenty families subsisting, and 
scarce any of these can read.— Cmi bono?"* 

We ought not, in the present day, to be blinded 
by the flattering accounts, or sanguine views, of 
Eliot's biographers, many of which appear more 
calculated to afford amusement than information. 
It is in one of these eulogies, where Dr. Mather hit 
upon a novel mode of settling the knotty point 
which has puzzled so many theorists, with respect 
to the question of how America was originally 
peopled. Of these, some had ascribed it to the 
remnants of the antediluvian inhabitants who had 
escaped the generi9il Deluge, or to a band of emi- 
grants from the Old World, soon after the disper- 
sion of the grandsons of Noah. Some attributed 
it to the Japanese, by the way of the Pacific Ocean ; 
others to the Carthaginians, by the way of ibt 
Atlantic. Some say it was peopled by the Greeks, 

* Douglass's Summary, vol. i. part i. sect. 3. In a ilubse- 
quent part of his work. Dr. Douglass notices " the Indian 
plantation of Natick, with a minister and salary from the 
English Society for propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians in New England; he offieiates in English, and his con- 
gregation are mostly EmgUah!* 
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^d some by the Jews. Some assert that Us 
orii^nal inhabitants bad moved from the north- 
tsastern coasts of Asia ; others, that they had mi- 
grated from the north-western shores of Europe. 
A learned Dutchman conjectures, that during the 
three years* voyage made by the Tyrian fleet which 
King Solomon sent in search of elephants' teeth 
and peacocks' tails, the Phoenicians proved to be 
the fortunate discoverers of America. In short, 
Phoenicians, Scythians, Tartars, Chinese, Spaniards^ 
Swedes, Norwegians— all lay their claim to the 
first discovery and peopling of that cootinent ; and 
last, though not least, '^ the most probable Historic 
in this kind is, in my minde, that of Modoc ap 
Owen Guyneth, who, by reason of civill qonten- 
dons, left his countrey of Wales, seeking adventures 
by se^ ; and, leaving the coast of Ireland north, came 
to a land unknpwne, where he saw manie strange 
thinges." * But the reverend biographer of Eliot 
cuts the Gordian knot at once. ^^ The natives of 
the country," says he, *^ had been forlorn and 
wretched heathen ever since their first herding 
here; and tho' we know not when or how the 
Indians first became inhabitants of this mighty 
continent, yet we may guess that probably the 
devil decoyed those miserable salvages hither, in 
hopes that the Gospel would never come here to 

* Purchas his Pitgrimes, vol. v. book viii. ch. 2. 
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destroy or disturb -his absolute empire over tbeoif 
fiut our Eiiot was in such ill terms with the devil, 
as to alarm him with sounding the silver trumpets 
of heaven in his territCHies, and make some noble 
and 2s^ous attempts toward^ outing bjm pf his 
ancient possessions here. There were, I think, 
twenty several nations of Indians upon that spot of 
ground, and our Eliot was willing to rescue 9S 
many of them as he could from that old usurping 
landlord of America.*'* , Whether the ancient 
landlord has, amidst revolutionary changes in that 
country, recovered possession of any part of his 
former dominions, need not at present be inquired 
into; but with respect, at least, to " our Eliot," 
Dr. Mather himself acknowledges that. ^* the Indian 
church at Natick, which was the first Indian 
church in America, is, since blessed Eliot's death, 
much diminished and dwindled away."t The 
lapse of years, indeed, has completed its downfal ; 
and it is now a long time since there has been 
at Natick either an Indian church or an Indian to 
attend it 

A few years before Eliot's death, a letter was 
addressed by Mr. Increase Mather, minister at 
Boston, to Professor Leusden of Utrecht, on the 
subject of Indian conversion, in which there is 

* Mather's Magnolia, book iii. part iii. 
t Ibid, book vi. Postscript. 
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at! account ^ven of the numbers of the churches 
and religious meetings of the Indians in New £ng* 
land at that time. It concludes thus : ^' In shorti 
there are six churches of baptized Indians in New 
England, and eighteen assemblies of catechumens 
professii^g the name of Christ. Of the Indian^ 
there are four*and*twenty who are preachers of the 
Word of God ; and, besides these, there are four 
English ministers who preach the Gospel in the 
Indian tongue."* Upon this part of the letter, 
Dr. Cotton Mather, in whose work it is inserted, 
observes, *' At the writing of my father's letter 
(in 1687) there were /o^r, but the number of them 
increases apace among us. At Martha's Vineyard, 
the old Mr. Mayhew, and several of bis sons^ 
or grandsons, have done very worthily for the souls 
of the Indians: there were, fifteen years ago, by 
computation, about fifteen hundred seals of their 
ministry upon that one island. In Connecticut, 
the holy and acute Mr. Fitch has made noble 
essays towards the conversion of the Indians ; butj 
I think, the prince he has to deal withal being an 
obstinate infidel, gives unhappy remoras to the 
successes of his ministry. And godly Mr. Pierson 
has in that colony deserved well, if I mistake 
not, upon the same account. In Massachussets, 
we see at this day the pious Mr. Daniel Gookin, 

• Magaalia, book iii. part iii. 
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the gracious Mr. Peter Tbatcher, the weU-aocomn 
plislied and industrious Mr. Grindall Rawson, all 
of tbem hard at work, to turn these poor creatures 
from darkness unto light, and from Satan unto 
God. In Plymouth, we have the most active 
Mr. Samuel Treat laying out himself to save tbb 
generation ; and there is one Mr. Tupper who uses 
his liaudable endeavours for the instruction of tbem. 
'Tis my relieition to him that causes me to defer 
unto the last place the mention of Mn John 
Cotton, who hath addressed the. Indians in their 
own language with some dexterity. He hired an 
Indian, after the rate of twelve peace per day, 
for fifty days, to teach him the Indian tongue, but 
his knavish tutor having received his whole pay too 
soon, ran away before twenty days were out; bow-» 
ever, in this time he had profited so far, that he 
could quickly preach unto the natives."* 

These, and many similar accounts, were recorded 
by the ministers who resided in various parts of 
New England in the course of the seventeenth cen-^ 
tury, and who, fi*om their situation, were the most 
competent persons to obtain information upon the 
suii^ct They also stated the number of schools 
they had established at which the Indian youth 
were taught. Their accounts of the ben^cial 
result of these measures may have been exaggerated, 

* Mago^Ua, hook iii.. part, iii. 
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but there is sufficient to shew tbat, about Jtbat 
period at least, tbere was do want of zeal ianiodg 
them to promote the conversion and improvemeot 
of the Indiums. 

In the year 1665, the commissioners appointed 
by the king to inquire into the state of the New 
£nglabd cok;>aie8, were, among their other duties, (ti- 
rected ^' to make due enquiry what progress had been 
made towards the foundation and maintenance of 
any college or schools for the edqcation of youth 
and conversion of Infidels ; the king having taken 
abimdant satisfaction in the accounts received of 
the designs of the colony herein, which he hoped 
would dnaw a blessing upon all their other under* 
takings/' The answer given by the general court 
of the coloi^ to this interrogatory, as far as related 
to the Indians, was ^^ that there was at Cambridge 
a small fabrick of brick for the use of the Indians, 
built by the corporation in England, in which there 
were th^n eight Indian scholars, one of which had 
been admitted into college ; that th^e were six 
towns of Indians in the jurisdiction, professing the 
Christif^n religi<H) ; and they had schools to teach 
the youth to read and write, and persons appoiqted 
to instruct them in civility and religion, who had 
onk^ to wait upon the commissioners and shew 
them the towns, and manners of life of the Indians, 
if it should be desired." "^ If any reasonable doubts, 
* Hutchinson's Hnitery of Massftchnssets, chap* 2. 
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therefore, existed at that time as to the exertions 
made in New England for the conversion of the 
savages, the king's commissioners had fbll means of 
ascertaining the truth upon the spot. 

About the commencement of the last century, 
some additional public institutions were formed 
in Great Britain, which, among other objects, 
directed their view to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity abroad. A society was established in Eng- 
land, by royal charter, iri the year 1701, for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in foreign parts; and, in 1709, 
a similar one was formed in Scotland : which, in its 
operation, was subsequently extended to the conver- 
sion of the Indians in several of those parts of Ame- 
rica to which it was supposed the act of 1649 did not 
locally apply. Dr. Douglass states, that under the 
patronage of this latter society a missionary was 
employed for the purpose of converting the Narra- 
gansets, but with what success does not appear. It 
was by the same society that the celebrated 
Brainerd was appointed a missionary among the 
Indians, and in zeal he equalled any one who ever 
engaged in their conversion. " Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
Mayhew, and othefs," says Dou^ass, " spared no 
fatigue, and were of great service in civilizing our 
intermixed Indians, though their faith was not 
strong enough to carry them out among the tribes 
of the adjacent wilderness :" but Brainerd, he adds, 
rode no less than four thousand miles in the course 
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of one year among the Indians in the interior, 
daring which time it frequently happened that 
he did not see a white person for five or six 
weeks together.* ** Of all the. missionaries," 
writes Mr. Smith, in his History of New 
York, ^^ Mr. David Brainerd, who recovered these 
Indians (of New Jersey) from the darkness pf 
Paganism, was most successful. He died in Oc- 
tober 1747, a victim to his extreme mortification, 
and inextinguishable zeal for the prosperity of his 
mission." f But has Brainerd, any niore than Eliot, 
or l^ayhew, left behind him any permanent trace 
of the real conversion of the American Indian? 
We read, indeed, of " the excellent Brainerd, who 
at Crossweeksung converted by his preaching — so 
far as the human eye can judge — seventy-five 
Indians out of one hundred, to the faith and 
obedience of the Gospel, within twelve months :" % 
but it is to be feared that this ^^ judging by the eye" 
too often misleads us with respect to Indian con- 
version ; and we may, therefore, fairly hesitate in 
giving credit to the same writer, who, adopting the 
accounts given by Gookin, says, ^^ we learn with 
jcertainty," that in his time there were in Massa- 

* Douglass's Summary, part ii. sect. 10. 

t Smith's Hist, of New York, part i. Dr. Douglass says, 
that Brainerd only preached to the Indians in English, 
which, of course, the latter did not understand, 

t Dwight's Travels in New England, vol. iii. let. 9. 
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cbussets colony eleven hundred praying Indians in 
fourteen villages; in Plymouth colony, nearly six 
thousand; in Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, 
perhaps fifteen hundred more; and when to these 
were to be added those in Conneedciit, he makes 
the total number ^' not &ir iron! ten thousand.'' 
But Godwin himself, in his account of the whole 
Indian population in New England at their most 
prosperous period, does not calculate them to 
exceed eighty thousand souls (a number which 
Dr. Dwight even admits to be probably overrated 
by at least ten thousand); so that we are thus 
desired to believe^ that at the time alluded to^ 
one^sixth or one^seventh part of the Indians in that 
part of America was converted to Christianity I 
The assertion is wholly incredible. 

In the time of Queen Anne, attempts were made 
to establish missionaries among the Iroquois. Go* 
vernor Hunteri at a grand council held at Albany 
with some of the Indians of that confederacy, after 
distributing presents among them, told them, " The 
queen had not only provided fine clothes for their 
bodies, but likewise intended to adorn their souls 
by the preaching of the Gospel, and that some 
ministers should be sent to instruct them. When 
the governor had finbhed his speech, the eldest 
chief rose up, and, in the name of all the Indians^ 
thanked their good mother the queen for the fine 
clothes she had sent them; but that, in regard 
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to the preachers, they bad already had some of 
them, who, instead of predching the Gospel, taught 
them to drink to excess, and. to cheat and quarrel 
among themselves ; and they entreated the governor 
to take from them the preachers, and a number of 
Europeans who came among them: for, before 
their arrival, the Indians were an honest, sober, 
innocent people, but now most of them were 
rogues ; that they formerly had the fear of the 
Great Spirit, but they hardly now believed in his 
existence." * The heavy charges thus made against 
these preachers must have applied to the native 
Indians who were employed by the Europeans as 
teachers of the Gospel among the tribes. This 
unfortunately was too common a practice both 
among the French and British settlers in North 
America. There were in New England, about the 
year 1687, (as already noticed,) not fewer than 
twenty-four of these native preachers ; and if we are 
to judge of them from the sample presented by 
Dr. Mather, in his Ecclesiastical History of that 
colony, we cannot be much surprised at the Indians 
of the Five Nations entreating their good Mother to 
remove them from their country, f 

* Long's Travels of an Indian Interpreter, page 32. 

t In the year 1694 an Indian was executed for a murder 
committed by him when he was drunk. Dr. Mather states, 
that after his condemnation, the Indian said, " The thing 
that undid him was this. He had begun to come and hear 
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Dr. Golden, states, that a missionary was. sent, 
over by Queen Anne, with an allowance from her. 
privy purse, to reside among the Mohawks. '/ The- 
Common Prayer," says he, "or at least.a consit 
deraUe part oi it, and^ some other pieces, were 
translated for the minister's use,. viz. an Exposition 
of the Creed, Decalogue, Lord's Prayer, Church 
Catechism, and a discourse on the Sacraments ; but 
as that minister was never able, to attain any 
tolerable knowledge of their language, and was. 
naturally a heavy man, he had but little success, 
and, his allowance failing by the queen's death, he 
left them." * From that period a long time elapsed 
without any teacher going among the Mohawks. 
At length a young man voluntarily repaired to their 
country, and set up a school to teach the Indian 
children. He soon afterwards went to England, 
where he took orders, and returned as a missionary. 
Colden has inserted in his History a letter which 

the preaching of the Gospel among the Indians ; but he 
minded the Indian preacher how he lived, and he saw plainly 
that the preacher minded his bottle more than his Bible. 
He loved rhum too well, and when his rhum was in hini| 
he would quarrel with other people, and with himj^elf par- 
ticularly. This," said he, ** prejudiced him against the 
Gospel, so he lived a Pagan still, and would be clrunk too ; 
and his drunkenness had brought all this misery upon him.^ 
— Magnalia, book vi. Appendix. 

* Colden*s History of the Five Nations. Introduction, 
p. 18. 
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he received Afom this misttonary some- time after- 
wards, ia which be gives a very ftattering account 
of his success in 'converting and improving the 
Indians ; but as he admits in. his letter bis own 
want of the Mohawk language, and that he could 
not procure an interpreter^ one cannot help sus- 
pecting^ in some degree, the accuracy of his state- 
ments. 

In the year 1734, an Indian mission (under the 
patronage, also, of the Scottish Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge,) was commenced at Stock* 
bridge, in Massacbussets. The first missionary was 
Mr. John Serjeant, a zealous and pious minister, who 
translated for the use of the Indians most of the New^ 
and parts of the Old Testament, into the Mobe- 
kanew language. He instituted a school for the 
Indian youth, and benefactions were procured both 
in England and America for its support Two 
masters were appointed, one to teach them ia 
the school, the other to superintend their lessons of 
husbandry in the field ; there was also a matron 
to direct the female children in pursuits of a 
domestic nature. Tbe death of Mr. Serjeant 
appears, in a great measure, to have put a stop to 
the benefits expected from this institution. His 
immediate successpr was a minister who was obliged 
to preach to them through the channel of an inter- 
preter* He was succeeded by the son of the 
original missionary, and, under his zealous ministry,. 
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the Sidckforidge Indiane wore invited by th^ Onii^ 
das (one of the Five Nations) to reside vvith them 
in tbe Oneida Reservation^ in the western port 
of the state of New York. This invitation was 
accepted, and they removed from New England to 
that quarter^'' where their few descendants now 
oontinue^ undPer the government of the United 
States. \ ' ' 

A similar attempt to that at Stocktei^ was 
made in the year 1754, when another Indian school 
was established io Nettr England, Jelnd eontributions 
for its support bbtain^^ in Great BritaiD and 
America^ The funds collecteA in England wer6 
put in the hands of a board of trustees, at the bead 
of whom was the Earl of Dartmouth : and tbos^ 
collected in Scotland were committed to ito Sckaety 
established in that country for tbe Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. From this institution arose 
Dartmouth College, which was established in 1760^ 
in Hanot'er township in New Hampshire, and 
I>r« Wbeelock, its founder, was made president 
The School was united to the college, but the 
institution, as far as the Indians were concerned, 
did not succeed. ** Experience had tad^ 
Dr. Wheelock,** says Belknap^ *' that his Iildiap 
youths, however well educated, were not to be 
depended upon for instructors of their countrymen. 
Of forty who had been under his care, twenty had 
I timied to the vices oi savage life ; and some, 
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whom he esteemed subjects of .Divine grace; had not 
kept their garments unspotted."* 

In British North America, there are at present 
— besides the Roman Catholic establishments 
appropriated to the use of the Indians— three Pro- 
testant missionaries among the Esquimaux on the 
coast of Labrador. In Canada there is only one 
regular Protestant Indian mission, but several 
of the missionaries of the British settlements in the 
Upper Province, act as occasional visitors for the 
religious instruction of the Indians ; and there ai^ 
likewise schoolmasters appointed to teach them. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
is taking steps to extend and improve these esta- 
blishments. The Church Missionary Society also 
nominated, a few years ago, the chaplain of the 
newiyrformed British settlement on thb Red River 
of Lake Widnipic, to be their missionary in that 
quarter ; who, among his other duties, has to super- 
intend the religious and school education of the 
Beigbbouring Chippewa and other Indians, both 
of the pure and the mixed breed. A regular 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress have also been 
sent out by the same society, who have appro- 
priated a liberal allowance for these benevolent 
purposes* 

After the revolutionary contest which terminated 

* Belknap's Hist, of New Hampshire, vol. ii. chap. 24. 
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in the separation of Great Britain from those of her 
North American colonies with which she had been 
at war; the Indian missiiHis in that country con* 
tinuedy and were extended under tiie management 
of the general government of the United States, as 
well BS of individual states within the Union. It is 
unnecessary in these Notes to enter into detail as. to 
their exertions in tliis respect. The subject has 
often occupied the attention of their executive 
government, and of Congress, and the difficulties 
attending it have been apparent There has been 
no want of zeal in those who have been employed 
in this object; it appears to have received, every 
reasonable encouragement on the part of the Ame- 
rican government; and has called forth the exer- 
tions aud liberality of various societies, which 
have established themselves in different parts 
of the Union for the promotion of this important 
object. 

President Monroe, in his inaugural speech (March 
1821), adverted to the subject of those Indians who 
are placed under the protection of the United 
States. He observed, that* the care of them had 
long been an essential part of the American system, 
but that unfortunately it had not been executed in a 
manner to accomplish all the objects intended 
by it. That they had been treated as independent 
nations, without their having any substantial preten- 
sion to that rank ; this distinction flattering their 
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piide^ retarding tbeir tiiiproyementi and, in many 
instanceSi paving the way ' to their destruction. 
That the progriBse of many of the Aniericaa settle* 
maits had constantly driven the Indians back 
with almost liie total sadrifice of the land> which 
they have been compidled to abandon. ^^ They 
have claims/' says he, '^ on the magnanimity, Body 
I may add, on the justice of the naiaon, which 
we must all feel. We should become thar real 
benefactors ; we should perform the office of their 
Great Father, the endearing title which they em- 
phatically give to the chief ma^strate of our 
Union. Their sovereignty over vast territories 
should cease, in lieu Of which the right of soil 
should be secured to each individual and his pos- 
terity in competent portions ; and, for the territory 
^us ceded by each tribe, some reasonable equi^ 
vaknt should be granted, to be vested in per^ 
manent funds for the support of the civil govern^ 
ment over them, and for the education of their 
children; for their inEitructidn in the arts of 
husbandry, and to provide sustamnce for them 
until they can provide it for theoiselyes. My 
earnest hope is,, that Congress will digest somti 
{dan, founded on these principles, with such 
improvements as their wisdom may si^est, and 
carry it into effect as soon as it may he prac- 
ticable." 

ShcH'tly before this period, the government of 
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the United States had appointed the Reverend 
Dn Morse to make a visit of observation and 
inspeotiqq among various Indian tribes, and %o 
report lo the President upon their drcumstances 
and -condition. Dr. Morse was at that tinie 
acting^ in some degree in. a similar situation under 
commissions from the Scottish Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and from the 
Northern Missionary Society of the State of 
New York. His attention was now particularly 
directed to ascertain, as distinctly as possible, the 
actual state of the Indians in a moral, religious, 
and political view ; the nature and climate of 
the countries occupied by them ; and the cus- 
toms, manners, and institutions of the native in- 
habitants. 

His Report was laid before Congi*ess in the 
spring of 182S, and was published in America 
in the course of the same year, with all its nume- 
rous accompanying documents. Dr. Morse states, 
that a great deal has been already done, and is 
now continuing to be effected, in several parts 
of the Union, for the benefit of the Indians; 
and he recommends various measures as connected 
with their future civilization and improvement. 
The details contained in the Report are much too 
voluminous to be particularly remarked upon here : 
some parts of the work have already been ad- 
verted to, and a few others shall be afterwards 
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noticed. Among other suggestions, Dn Morse 
recommended the formation of a society on a 
very extended scale — a plan which appears to 
have been since adopted — under the name of 
the *^ American Society for promoting the Civi- 
lization and general Improvement of the Indian 
Tiibes within the United States." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RITE OF BAPTISM PROMISCUOUSLY ADMINISTERED TO 
THE INDIANS OF NORTH AHEBIOA BY THE EARLY 

FRENCH ; MISSIONARIES QUESTION RESPECTING 

IT SUBMITTED TO THE DOCTORS OF THE SORBONNE 
— SENTIMENTS OF NATURAL RELIGION ENTER- 
TAINED BY THE INDIANS OBSTRUCTION TO 

THEIR CONYERSIONy ARISING FROM THE RELI- 
GIOUS DIFFERENCES AND DISPUTES AMONG THE 
EUROPEANS. 

In remarking upon the labours of the early Jesuit 
missionaries in the interior of North America, 
Charlevoix observes : " The fruits .which they 
gathered in the first season were inconsiderable — 
five or six baptisms of grown persons — but they 
consoled themselves with the happiness of having 
secured, the eternal salvation of a. great many chil- 
dren, who received the rites of baptism immediately 
before their death."* The accounts from the 
early RecoUet missions are similar. P^re le Caron, 
of that order, states, in 1624, " We continue to 
send to heaven a great number of infants, and 
some dying adults whose hearts God seems to 
touch at their end, and whom we baptize without 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, liv. 5. 
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difficulty : but as to the others, there is little sue* 
cess."* This sacrament, however, was afterwards 
frequently extended to tb^ savages, of all ages and 
descriptions; the Roman Catholic missionaries 
appearing to have been more nnxioos about the 
number than the selection of those whom tfaey bap- 
tized. What Dr. Robertson, in bis History of 
America, remarks on the subject of baptizing the 
Indians of Mexico, applies, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the more northern countries of that con- 
tinent : " In the course of a few years after the 
reduction of the Mexican empire, the sacrament of 
baptism was administered to more than four mil- 
lions. Proselytes, adopted with such incc»isiderate 
haste, and who were neither instructed in the 
nature of the tenets to which it was supposed they 
bad given their assent, nor taught the absurdities of 
those wliicfa they were required to relinquish,**** 
retained their veneration for their ancient supersti-^ 
tions in full force, or nungled an attachment to its 
doctrines and rites with that slender knowledge of 
Christianity which they had acquired." t 

P^re Dablon, in one of the annual Reports 
transmitted by the Jesuit missions in Canada, o\h 
serves, " Thus we may say that the torch of the 
faith now lights up the four quarters of this New 

* Premier Etablissement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle 
France, vol; i. chap. 8. Paris, 1691. 
t Robertscxi's Hist, of Amesica, book 8. 
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World; upwards of seven htindrM barbarians 
have this year oonsecrated our forests ; more tbao 
twenty missions constantly occupy the fatheia of 
our churchy among at least twenty different nations ; 
and the chapels, erected, in the most distant regions, 
are almost every where filled with these poor bar* 
barians ; in some of which they have ten, twenty^ 
and thirty baptisms in a day." * 

It would appear that the Jesuits and the Recol- 
lets did not agree upon the propriety of these nu- 
inerous baptisms. While the former set almost no 
limits to the administration of this sacrament, the 
latter entertained great doubts respecting it, con- 
ceiving that it ought not to have been so generally 
and promiscuously extended to the savages. Hen^ 
nepin, the RecoUet, in describing the Illinois Indians, 
among whom he had resided, observes, ^' They 
will readily suffer us to baptize their children^ tod 
would not refuse it themselves ; but are incapable of 
any previous instruction concerning the truth of 
the Gospel, and the efficacy of the sacraments. 
Were I to have followed the example of some othet 
Uiissionaries, I could have boasted of many conver- 
eions; for 1 might have easily baptized all these 
tribes, and have said, as 1 fear they do without any 
reason, that I had oonverted them." f 

• Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1670-71. 
i Henaepia, vol. i. ch. ^. 
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The Recollet Le Qercq mentions that they de- 
puted one of their order to go from Canada to 
France, for^the purpose of consulting the doctors of 
the university of Paris upon this subject. " For 
such/' says he, ^^ is the disposition pf these Indian 
nations, that they profess no religion, and appear 
incapable of that ordinary degree of reflection 
which would lead other men to- the knowledge of a 
Divinity, either true or false. These poor blind 
creatures listen to what we say of our sacred mys- 
teries as they would to idle tales : they comprehend 
or assent to nothing that is not palpable or obvious 
to the senses. Their superstitions are unmeaning, 
their customs are savage, barbarous, and: brutal; 
and they would consent to be baptized ten times 
a day, for a glass of brandy or a pipe of tobacco. 
They willingly offer us their children to.be baptized, 
but not from the slightest sentiment of religion ; 
and even those who have been instructed . during 
the whole winter, do not evince any better . know- 
ledge of the faith. The few adults who had been 
baptized, even after they had received instruction, 
again relapsed into their usual indifference to every 
thing that regards their salvation : and the children 
tOnwhom baptism had been administered follow the 
example of their fathers, all of which is a profana- 
tion of this sacrament." 

•* This case," continues Le Clercq, " was fully 
stated and discussed ; and it was even carried into 
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the Sorbonne. The decision upon it was as fol- 
lows: — That, with respect to dying infants and 
adults, the missionaries might risk the sacrament of 
baptism when asked for, — presuming that God 
would give to the adults some ray of light, such as 
it was believed bad already occurred in several 
cases : that, as to the other savages, it ought not to 
be administered, unless where, by a long trial, it 
appeared that they were instructed, and detached 
from their own barbarous customs, or where they 
had habituated themselves to the manners of the 
French ; and the same with respect to their chil- 
dren, A formulary and species of canon was com- 
posed, for the regulation and guidance of our mis- 
sionaries on this subject/* * 

Upon what grounds, however, Hennepin asserted 
the incapacity of the Indians to receive instruction 
concerning the truths of the Gospel, or upon what 
grounds Le Clercq pronounced them incapable of 
that degree of reflection which would lead to a 
knowledge of the Divinity, it is not easy to con- 
jecture : for there appears to be scarcely any writer 
who has carefully and impartially investigated this 
subject, who does not admit that the North Ame- 
rican tribes almost * universally entertain rational, 
although rude, notions of natural religion, accom- 
panied by tlie belief of a future state. There were, 

• Premier Etablisseraent de la Foy, &c., vol. i. ch. 5. 
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as m^bt naturally be expected, considerable dif- 
ferences among tbe numerous nations witb regard 
to tbeir particular traditions, ceremonies, and faith^ 
but tbey every where acknowledged the Great 
Spirit^ tbe Disposer of all good, their supreme Guide 
and Protector. ^* It is an insult to an Indian/' says 
Hunter, '^to suppose it necessary to tell him he 
must believe in a God/' From the earliest disco- 
very of North America, tbe belief in the existence 
of a Supreme Power, and of a future state, was ob- 
servable among the Indians, and the same opinions 
prevail among them at the present day. 

In '^The briefe and true Report of the New-found 
Land of Virginia," &c., by Thomas Hariot, who 
was employed by Sir Walter Raleigh in that infant 
colony, we find, as far back as the year 1587, the 
fdlowing remark made upon the Indians in that 
part of North America: — ^^Theye beleeve that 
there are many gods, which theyecall Mantaoc» but 
of different sorts and degrees : one onely chief and 
great God which hath been from all eternitie, wbo» 
as theye affirme, when bee proposed to make tbe 
world, made first other gods of a principall order, 
to bee as means and instruments to bee used in the 
creation and government to folow ; and after, the 
sunne, moone, and starres as pettie gods, and the 
instruments of the other order moire principall."* 

* Hakluyt'g Voyages, vol. iii. p. 276. 
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In the fir^ of the Jesuit Missionary Reports, 
triiiisniitted from Canada By Phxe \e Jeotife, w^ 
n«td : — " It is a greal mistake to suppose that the 
Indians acknowledge no I>eity. I admit tb^t they 
have no prayers in public, or in common, nor any- 
worsbip ordinarily rendered to the Being whom 
tba^ eotisiddF as their God, and that their knovi^-> 
ledge of him is mere darkness*; but it cannot be 
denied that they believe in a Superior Power. 
Having no laws dor police, so they have no or- 
dinance which relates to the service of this Deity : 
every one does in that respect as he chooses. I do 
not know their secret sentiments ; but to me it is 
evident they believe in a Divinity. They say that 
there is a Being whotifi they call Atakociiihy by whom 
every thing was created ; and one day, whien I was- 
conversing with them about God, they asked- me^ 
what God Was? I answered, that it was He who' 
could perform all things, and- who had mad^ the* 
heaven, and- the earth. They immediately said* 
to otte another, AtaHocan, Atahocan, Atehocan!"* 

In Heckewelder's Reportconcerningthe Indians, 
lie observes that "the Indian considers himself as' 
a being created by an all-powerful, wise, and bene- 
volent Manito: all that he possesses, all that he 
enjoys, he looks upon as given to him, or allotted^ 
for his own use, by the Great Spirit who gave him 

• Relation de la Noordle France, 1633, p. 76. 
T 
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life. He therefore believes it to be his duty to 
adore and worship bis Creator and Benefactor ; to 
acknowledge with gratitude bis past favours ; thank 
him for present blessings, and solicit the continuatioa 
of his good will." * 

Mr. Hunter states that^ as far as his inforniatioa 
extended, the Indians acknowledge one supfeme^ 
all-powerful, and intelligent Being, — the Great 
Spirit, who created and governs all things. That 
in general they believe that^ after the hunting 
grounds had been formed and supplied with game, 
he created the first red man and woman, who were 
very large in their stature, and lived to a great age ; 
that he often held councils and smoked with theito^ 
taught them how to take game and cultivate com, 
and gave them laws to be observed ; but that in 
consequence of their disobedience, he withdrew his 
favour, and abandoned them in some measure to 
the vexations of the Bad Spirit; that, notwith- 
standing the offences of his red children, they 
believe he continues to shower down on them all 
the blessings they enjoy ; that, in consequence of 
this parental regard for them, they are truly filial 
and sincere in their devotions, praying to him for 
such good things as they need, and returning thanks 
for those they receive, f 

* Heckewelder's Account of the Indians, ch. 6. 
t Memoirs of Hunter's Captivity, ch. 6. 
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On the other hand, he states that, when in af- 
fliction from some great calamity^ they pray with 
equal fervency to the Evil Spirit, whom they con- 
ceive to be directly the reverse of the Good Spirit, 
fo whom he is inferior; but who, at the same time, 
is^coDStantly employed in devising means to torment 
the human race. By the term Spirit^ the Indians 
have an idea of a Being which can at pleasure be 
present and yet invisible ; they think the Great 
Spirit possessed, like themselves, of corpoi^ form, 
though endowed with a nature infinitely more ex- 
cellent than theirs, and which will endure for 
ever without change. '^ Although they believe in a 
future state of existence," says Hunter, '^they 
associate it with natural things, having no idea of 
the soul, or of intellectual enjoyments; but expect 
at some future time after death to become, in their 
proper persons, the perpetual inhabitants of a de- 
lightful country, where their employments, divested 
of pain and trouble, will resemble those here ; 
where game will be abundant, and where there is 
one continued spring and cloudless sky."** 

Similar to this, in some respects, is the remark 
of P^re le Jeune : '' The Indians having nev^ 
heard of any thing purely spiritual, they represent 
the soul of man as an obscure and sombre image 
like the human shadow, with head, hands, feet, and 

* Memoirs of Httnter*s Captivity, ch. 6. 
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all Other parts of tb6 human body. Hence they 
say that the souls eat and drink, and they therefore 
set apart provisions for them after death. I often 
conversed with them on this subject, asking them 
where their souls went to after death : * They go/ 
said they, ^ a far way off, to a great village in the 
region where the sun sets.' " * 

In Hunter s Memoirs, there are also various in«* 
teresting traditions connected with the Indian belie£ 
of a future state. Having gone with some of hi& 
Indian companions upon an expedition of curiosity 
across the Rocky Mountains, they at len^h unex^ 
pectedly reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
^* Here," says he, '^ the surprise and astonishment 
of our whole parl^ was indescribably great. The 
unbounded view of waters, the incessant and tre^ 
mendous dashing of the waves along the shore, ac- 
c<Hnpahied with a noise resepdbling the roar of loud 
and distant thunder, filled our minds, with the most 
sublime and awful sensations ; and fixed <h) tbem^ a& 
immutable trutl^, the tradition we had received 
from our old men, that the great wfUers divide the 
residence of the Great Spirit from the temporary 
abodes of his red children. We here contemplated 
insilenl; dread the imqftense di^culties over wbicli* 
we should be obliged to triumph after death, before 
we could ^rive at those delightful hunting grounds^ 

* Relation d^ la Nouvelle France, 1634, p. 58. 
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which are unalterably destined for such only as do 
good, and love tlie Great Spirit We looked in 
vain for the stranded and sbatterted canoes of those 
who had done wickedly : we could see none, and 
we were led to hope that they were few in number. 
We offered op our devotions ; or, I might rather 
say, our minds were serious, and our devotions 
Cdnttnt^ed all the time we were in this coimtry ; for 
ive held ever been taught to i>elieve that the Great 
Spirit resided on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and this idea continued throughout the 
journey, notwithstanding the more specific water 
boundary assigned by our traditionary dogmas/' * 

This tradition, of the Indians being admitted after 
death into a delightful country in the west, cor- 
responds with what is said by Charlevoix : — " After 
death, the Indians believe, that the souls go into a 
region which is destined for their eternal dwelling, 
which they say is situated far in the west; that 
tiiey take many months to reach it, having numerous 
difficultly to surmotint in their journey, and par- 
ticularly a great river to pass, where many are cast 
-away/'t Ip Haklayt*s account of Jaques Cartier's 
discovery, in 1535, of the Island of Hodielago on 
the St. LatvreHCe, (now the Isliind of Montreal,) he 
relates of the Indians in that quarter : — " They 

* Hunter's Memoirs, p. 69. 

t Charlevoix, Journal Hibtortquei fet. 2.4# 
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believe that, when they die, they goe into the stars, 
and thence by little and little descend down into the 
horizon, even as the stars doe : and that then they 
goe into certain greene fields full of goodly, fiiir, 
.and precious trees^ flowers, and fruits."* And the 
early Franciscan missionary Sagard, who resided 
aniong the Hurons, says of them : — " They believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and that when it 
leaves the body, it goes rejoicing along the road of 
the starS) (the milky way,) which they call the path 

ofsoub."t 

The Indians, according to Hunter, have no fixed 
days set apart for devotional purposes, but oBkt up 
their joint prayers upon particular occasions, such 
as the declaration of war, the restoration of peace, 
and upon extraordinary natural visitations. They 
9faave.also rejoicings which assume a pious form, as 
' the time of harvest, the return of the new moon, 
&c. " In general, however," says he, " a day sel- 
dom passes with. an elderly Indian, or others who 
are esteemed wise and good, in which a blessing is 
not asked, or thanks returned to the Giver of Life ; 
sometimes audibly, but more generally in the de- 
votional language of the heart." j: 
Was it therefore to be wondered at that numerous 

* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 223. 
t Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, par Frtre 
Sagard, cb. 18. Paris, 1632. 
t Hunter's Memoirs, ch. 6. 
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tribes, totertaining such views of religion, and car* 
rying. into practice its simpk but sincere precepts, 
as handed dqwn to them from their ancestors, 
should have been perplexed by the modes in which 
new religious doctrines were attempted to be taught 
to them by the Europeans ? Little or no inquiry 
was. made as to their existing notions of natural 
religion, or of the worship of a Deity. However 
much the early missionaries of the Romish and the 
Reformed Churches disputed about the right road 
by .which, the Indian was to be sent to heaven, 
they cordially joined in the cry of "infidel sal- 
vage," " impious heathen," &c. &c., unanimously 
pronouncing him^ — for the present at least — to be 
under the sole and exclusive dominion of the devil. 
" These parts," says the Rev. Dr. Mather, " were 
thra covered with nations of barbarous Indians and 
Infi^dels, in whom the prince of the power of the 
air did work as a spirit ; nor could it be expected 
thBX nations of wretches, whose whole reli^on was 
the most explicit sort 6i devil-worship, should not 
beacted.by the devil to engage in some early and 
bloody action for the extinction of a plantation so 
contrary to his interests as that of New England 
was,"* Again : " Satan," writes the superior- 
general of all the Jesuit Canadian missions to the 
bead of his order in France, " Satan has made 

* Mather's Magpoalia, book vii. ch. 6. 
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every effort to recover the grmind which Jesus 
Christ had gained from him, and to maintain pos- 
session of a country where he had reigned peaceably 
for 80 many ages." * 

By Roman Catholic and Protestant the Indian 
was called upon> with frightful dennnciations, to 
rplinqqish the worship of the Great Spirit, as taught 
liim by bis .forefathers, and to adopt in its place 
th^ religioo of the Whites. But wliat did the i^brewd 
{ndiap perceive in these his new religious iastr4ietors, 
t^a): wfis oalpujated to incline him to listen to their 
e^bortatiQiDs? Their ixiorality be could not respect, 
^od tbpir condwt tow^irds \m -countrymen had 
iliQv^ l)9eci scicb a^ to merit his confidence and 
egt^0p)« 3<9sjdes^ what was he to think of the dif-* 
fja^^ces and distinctknis which ^pearad to exist 
MPPQg %\^ ^ir^peans themselves on the subject of 
tb^ ryeligious doctrines which they inculcated? 
!* Jbe differwt methods," ^ays Hoinepin, "that are 
U^ed.for the io3tmcbk>D of the Indians retani uMtcb 
\hm C(^v@r9ion. One begins by the amrtud part, 
IMM)ttb^ by the spiritual. There are diversity of 
h^\\^% among the Christians ; every one belieyes bis 
pwpfai^ to be the purest, and his own method the 
b^8t:tber!e. ought therefore to be a uniformity 
m betief aid method, as tha-e is but one Truth 

* Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1643-44, par le P^re 
Vimont, ch, 8. 
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and one Redeemer; otherwise these bart)arians 
will not know what to resolve upon.** * If, how- 
ever, the account given by Dr. Mather of the colony 
of Rhode Island be correct, its red aborigines must 
have been somewhat bewild^ed with the variety 
«vea of Protestant sectaries who had pflanted them- 
4iel?es among tbem : '*^ It has been," says the 
Doctor, " a ooUiwies of Antinomians, Familists, 
Anabaptists, Antkabbatarians, ArmraianB, Soci- 
nians, Quakers, Ranters^^Hevery thing -in the worid 
JMit Roman Catbdlics and real Cbrisftians, (though 
of the latter I hope there have bien vnore than the 
ioTtnet among 4hem,) so that if a man had lodt hk 
religion, he might find it at tha/t geMral musiterof 
Opinic»iists." t Bi»t, intoleranft as was Dr. Ma- 
ther in his prose, Governor Dudley, of the same 
^ony, was no less 6o in bis poetry. When the 
governor died, there was found in his pocket a 
copy of vepsesof his own composing, the concluding 
tines of which sliew that to the last gasp bis £xcel- 
kncy denounced all freedom of opinion and libelty 
of conscience : — 

Farewell, Dear Wife, Children, and Friends, 
Hate Heresie ; make Blessed Ends : 
Let. Men of God in Oourts and Cbnrches watch, 
O'er such as do a Tolaration Match, 



* Hennepin, ii. ch. 30. 

t Mather's Magnalia, book rii. ch. ^. 
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Lest that 111 Egg bring forth a Cockatrice 
To poison all with Heresie and Vice. 
If Men be left, and otherwise Combine^ 
My Epitaph 's— IE Bpti no ICilbcrtine.* 

But the religious differences which had the most 
baneful effect in some parts of the Indian countries, 
were those which existed ' between the missions, of 
the Roman Catholic and of the Reformed persua- 
sion. These missions had pushed their way. into 
various parts of the interior, and, in their rivalship, 
seemed often disposed to imbibe that rancorous 
spirit of which their respective governments too 
frequently set them the example. At one time. it 
was made a capital offence for a Protestant to settle 
in New France; and in New England they re- 
taliated by enacting a law in Massachiissets, that 
if a Roman Catl^olic priest found his way into the 
colony, (after having been once turned out of it,) 
he should be hanged. P^re Charlevoix himself is 
far from being exempt from this spirit of intole- 
rance. In noticing the country of the Iroquois, be 
observes, " As I had the happiness of being intimate 
with most of those missionaries who laboured in 
that vineyard, which, notwithstanding their care, has 
remained an unproductive soil, I firequendy inquired 
of them what had prevented the seed from taking 
root among a people whose good sense and generous 

** Mather's Magnaliai book ii. ch. 5. 
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sentiineDts they had so often praised? They all 
replied, that the great obstruction was the n6ar 
vicinity of the English and Dutch, whose want of 
piety, although they profess to be Christians, had 
made these Indians look upon Christianity as an 
optional religion/'* 

Charlevoix, however, does not always complain 
of the seed being unproductive ,* for, in another 
part of his work, he states that ^^ the Dutch, who 
were in the neighbourhood of the Mohawks, thought 
proper to dogmatize our neophytes, first addressing 
themselves to the women, whom they supposed it 
would be more easy to prevail upon. They attacked 
them chiefly on the subject of their devotions to the 
Mother of God, on the worship of the saints, of 
the cross, and of the images ; but they found 
these female converts well instructed, and firm in 
their belief of what we had taught them on th^se 
articles. The Dutch ministers then endeavoured 
to inspire them with a distrust of the French mis- 
sionaries, but th^ succeeded still less in this iat- 
tempL These good women answered them in a 
manner which covered them with confusion: re- 
marking, that they observed in them neither that 
piety, good conduct, nor disinterestedness which 
rendered our priests so respectable, and which had 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, lir. ix. 
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Always prepossessed them in favour of their doc- 
trines."* 

In these religious disputations the governors of 
khe English and of the French colonies often par- 
iticipated. When Lord Bellamont was governor 
of the province of New York, and the Count de 
Frontenac of New France, they had frequent and 
sharp altercation in their correspondence, on the 
'subject of their respective missionaries among the 
Iroquois : " To convince you,'' writes the former, 
in one of his letters to the count, " of the little 
estimation in which our Five Nations hold your 
Jesuit and other missionaries, they have repeatedly 
untreated me to drive them out of their country : 
and they requested that I shoul<l send, in tbeSr 
ttkmi, some of our Protestant ministens to instruct 
ittieni in the Christian religion. This I have pro- 
mised to do, and you have acted right in prohibiting 
:your missionaries to interfere, unless they wish to 
titidergo the punishment ordained by our law, 
-which I shall certainly execute if they fall into my 
hands, the Indians having promised to bring tbem 
to ttie/'f Charlevoix, in observing upon this 
letter^ says that " it is very well known that these 
Indians despise very much the Protestant mimsters, 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, liv. ix. 
i Ibid..liT« xvii. 
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and that.they have often reproacbod the inhabiteolSt 
of New York with baving no religion at all: iti9< 
therefore more probable that, if they wished to 
make themselves Christians, they would not have 
chosen to be like the English ones. In truths tbe« 
Iroquois who have become converted to Christianity: 
have, all eodMraced the. doctrines of the Rombh. 
duircb." And La Potberie, in noticing some o£ 
their Lroqucos converts, who had been taken pri- 
soners andoGurried to Albany by. the Ehglisb, boastS: 
that *^ they wece so . well ac^juainted with the doc* 
trines of their religion, that they confuted ^nd con-, 
founded the heretics of Albany, on the subjectof 
the invocation of saints and other articles of the* 
faith/'* , 

Lord Bellamont, however, kept his wond^ and 
despatched Dellius, a. Piotjsstant missionary, 
among the Mohawks*. '^Sieur Dellius, indeed^, 
did not incommode himself over much with- 
the duties of his .mission/', says Charlevoix, '^ air. 
though his salary amounted to twelve hundred livres 
per apnum: he. almost always resided at Albany, 
where be had. the children brought, to. him to be; 
baptized.' An Iroquois Wdoian^ who lived in his^ 
house, and who accomfianied him in his short and^ 
rare excursions, served him as interpreter to instruct^ 
the adulti^;: but be had very few proselytes, npr did 

* La Potbierie, vol; iii. let 1. 
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he appear anxious to increase their number. I do 
not exactly know how long this mission lasted, but 
I find, in my memoranda, that Deilius was some 
years afterwards driven away from Albany by M. 
de Bellamont*' The Protestant religion has cer- 
tainly not fared well among the Iroquois. It is not 
the first attempt of this sort : which ought to have 
convinced Messieurs les lUform^s that their sect 
possesses neither that fecundity, nor laborious zeal 
for the salvation of ii\fidels, which forms one of the 
most distinguishing marks of the true church of 

Christ." t 

Messieurs les R^formds, it must be confessed, 
often shewed themselves, in their writings, to be as 
sarcastic and severe against the Catholics, as the 
latter were against the Protestants. ** Bommaseen," 
says Mather, '' was, with some other Indians, now 
a prisoner at Boston ; and he desired a conference 
with a minister there, which was granted to him. 
Bomtnaseen then, with the other Indians assenting 

* Deilius, however, in a letter 'written in 1693, retorts 
upon the Jesuit missionaries. It concludes thus : *^ I am, 
under favour, of opinion that the Jesuit catechism, .with H^ 
cases of conscience added thereto, writ by their own hands,, 
which they teach the Indians, may be very serviceable to 
convince our proselytes, and other French that come here, 6f 
their pernicious principles; and I wish the same might be seat 
me/'^Maiher^s Magnalia^ book vi. ch. 6. 

t Charievoiz, JBist. de la NouveUe France, liv. xvii. 
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to it, told the minidter that he prayed his instruction 
in the Christian religion — ^inasmuch as he was ajfraid 
that the French, in the Christian religion which 
they taught the Indiansi had abused them. The 
minister inquired of him what of the things taught 
'em by the French appeared most suspicious to em? 
He said the French taught 'em that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was of the French nation : ttmt his Mother, 
the Virgin Mary, was a French lady; that they 
were the English who murdered him ; and that all 
who would recommend themselves unto his favour, 
must revenge his quarrel upon the English as far as 
they can. He asked the minister, whether thesei 
things were so ? and prayed the minister to instruct 
him in the true religion. The minister, considering 
that the humour and manner of the Indians was to 
have their discourses managed with much of simi-- 
lUude in tliem, looked about for some agreeable 
object from whence he might, with apt resem- 
blances, convey the ideas of truth into the minds of 
salvages, and he thought none would be more agree- 
able to them than a tankard of drink, which hap- 
pened then to be standing on the table. So he 
proceeded in this method with 'em:— * 

'^ He told them that our Lord Jesus Christ had 
given us a good religion, which might be resembled 
unto the good drink on the table: that if we take 
this good religion, even that good drink, into. our. 
hearts, it will do us good, and preserve us from 
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death: that God's book, the Biblc^ is the cup 
whereia that good driok of rdig^on is offered unto 
us : that the French, having the cup of good drink 
in their, hands, had put poison into it, and then 
made the Indians to drink tha* poisoned liquor, 
whereupon they ran mad^ and fell to killing of 
the English : that it was plain Che En^ish had^ 
p«t no pobon inta the good drink, fdr they set the 
cop wide open, and invited all men to come and 
see before they taste ; even the very Indians them- 
sd^res, — for we translated the BiMe kito Indian. 
That they might gather from hence that the 
French had put poison into the good drink, inas- 
much as they kept the cup fast shut (the Bible 
in anr unknown tongue), and kept their hands up6n 
the eyes of the Indians when they put it into their 
moaths% 

^* The Indians expressing themsekes to be well' 
satisfied with what the minister had hitherto said^ 
prayed him to go on with shewing them what 
was the good drink, and what was the poison the 
Ftmch had put ioto it He then' set before 
tliem distinctly the chief articles of t!he' Christian 
religion, with- rfl' the simplicity and sincerity ofl 
a Protestant^, addingupon each, * This is the good 
drink in the Lord's cup of life ;' and the Indians still 
professed^ that they liked it aJL Whereupon' he 
demonstrated' unto them how the papists had, in 
their idblati^ous popery, some way or other, de- 
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scaddakms iogr^di^QUi of tboir own iqvQntioQ ; add? 
idg upon each, /^ ifi the pwon that the French 
haoeput into ike cup^ * 

There ii a curiaus strugg)o recorded by P^im 
Rttiles, the FmnQb Jesuit, m having occurred be^ 
tween him and a Protestant minister of New 
England^ on Ibe subject of aa attempt pgiade by the 
latter to obtain acholara and converts am<ing the 
Indiana^ Radee bad long raided as a tnis^ipnarj^ 
in the frontier country situated towards the E^^ 
liab settlements; and be probably (onsidjer^d his 
residence of rtearly thirty years upon the spot, as 
seeuriqg to bim a preseriptivQ right i^ost i# 
bjBr^tical iotrud^rs^ He tb^^ore ^qoplayed hw 
leisure hours in inatigaiting his flock to mal^ fajMi^ 
sasit hosUUl^r itgainst their Pnoteatant n^igbb9ui!s 19S 
New England. ComplaJnlls were repeatedly mad^ 
on thid sufageutt to tlie gov^eniaQent of Canada by: tiKS 
governor of MaissadittsseU, buti no redr?s0 wfi$ 
pbtained. At length the f)«itieace of tili^ £pglish 
bang exhausted, a parly fm» sent, wbkh snrpdsed 
)fae Indian village whera lUsl^ imded^ I}» 
esca^ ifito Ifa^ ^raods^ but bis papers wfii^ si^f»^j 
liad hib oorrf^;)Mde0ee mtb Monsffor de YVk 
dreml, the governor of New f ranccn, di^iwltj^ 
fiihewed that Raslas, fender tbef fiir«^Qn of Mn 

* .Miiiher*s MsgDslis, book VH. ar»* 98. 

u 
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government (though the two powere were then. at 
peace),* was constantly instigating the Indians 
against the English colonists; the consequaace .pf 
which was, that the cattle of the settlers were often 
destroyed, their crdps of corn wantonly injured, 
their houses burnt, and many- of the inhabitants 
killed by the savages.* 

Matters continued in this deplorable state ; Ras^ 
les still instigating hostility against the Biitish 
settlers. At length a Protestant minister from Bos- 
ton was sent to tfaat quarter, for the purpose, 
as complained of by Radles, of gainmg converts, 
and' establishing a school for the instruction of 
fodian children, who were to be clothed and maio- 
tMned at the expense of the government. This 
minister appears to have omitted no means toipro- 
elirei them : he went about among the Indians, 
ieincouraging them to have their youth educated 
by^ b)m; distributing -presents among tfaem : but all 
in vam ; not a child was sent to him. 
> ^^ Tbid Protestant minister," says Eather Baides, 
^* then addressed, my Indians themselves. He put 
various questions to thiem respecting their betief, 
iaiid, when they ,gave their answers, he* turned into 
ridicule all the pious observances of our Romish 
/diareh — ^ur purgatory, invocation -of sainte, 
images^' crosses, bead^ and tapers. I thought it 

• Belknap's History of N«w Hampshire, vol. ii. page 45. 
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my duly to oppose these first seeds of seduction. 
I wrote a polite letter to the minister, in wbidi 
I pointed out that my Christian Indians knew how 
to believe the truths inculcated by the Roman 
CathoHc &ithy but not how to discuss them ; thai; 
not being themselves sufficiently sldlful to resolve 
the.difficulties he had started to them, he probably 
expected that these doubts would be communicated 
by them to me; that I, therefore^ seized with 
pleasure. the opportunity thus offered either to coci^ 
fer with him personally^ or by letter ; that for this ' 
purpose I sent him a Mhnmre to which I requested 
his serious, attention. In this document-^ which 
contained about a hundred pages — I proved by 
the Scriptures, by tradition, and by argument, tbe 
truths he had attacked by his stale pLeasantries; 
that if he was not satiadSed with my proofs, I 
expected from him a. precise refutation, supported 
by theological reasoning, and .-not by vague, asser* 
tions which proved nothing; and least of all, by 
injurious observations, which neither suited the 
gravity of our profession, nor the importance of the 
subject." 

. One would almost suppose that this Jesuit father, 
with' his Memoir of a hundred pages, had laid 
a plot to convert the New England minister himself 
to the Roman Catholic faith. If so, he failed ; for 
" two days aftet receiving my letter, he set out on 
his r^urn to Boston, sending me a short answer, 
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which I was obliged to read Over again ttnd i^n 
in order to cocnprebend its meaning ; so obscnr^ 
was his style, and so odd his Latinity. I gathered 
from it, however, that he complained of my attack*^ 
ijdg. him without dtuse ; that seal for the salvation 
of souls had led him to point out to the savages the 
road to heaven ; and^ as to the rest, my ar^ments 
were ridiculous and childish. I setit a seooiid 
letter to him, in which I pointed out the ordrs of 
bis, and be replied, ttvo yeau afterwardi^miiaoat 
^ai All entering into the sutject, but merely saying 
tint I possessed a captious and peevish turn of 
mifid whith marked a temperament inclined to 
the choleric. Thus €nded otnr dispute, and ren^ 
defied abortivo the project this minister had formed 
to siaduce my eonverts." *' 

Basics appears to >have continued his system of 
endeavouring to drive the Indians into bosti^ty 
a^unst the £n^ish. The governor of Canada^ 
Monsieur de Vaddreuil, was directly charged with 
a foil knowfec%e of these proceedings, and when 
be denied it, his own letters, addressed to Hasles^ 
were produced as a proof of his pardcipation^ 
ColonelShtite, the goownor of the New £ngland 
tolonies, wrote to Rasies^ stating, among otber 
Ibin^ '' We have found, by three score years*^ 
eifmence, that we had iodways lived in peace with 

* UtM8 BiiAatiteli et Ciiriettte$» vol. yi. p. 136. 
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our neighbouring Indiana^ bad it not bMo for the 
•kisligation, protection, supply, and even petsontA 
assistance of the French ; so that, in caftt «q^ 
utmost war should happen widx the natives (which 
God forbid), we shall look upon the Fredobi And 
particularly the Popish nnssionaries axndng tbem, 
1U9 the main cause thereof."* HoatiUtieSi in foety 
soon afterwards did break out, and, ia one of the 
actions of that sangiunary war. Father Rasles 
W89 killed, and his BteXp borne away in triumph by 
the Indian confederates of the English. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the religious 
rancour and mutual recrimination of the Europeans 
were often productive of open hostility and blood- 
shed. As far, also, as the native tribes were con- 
cerned, the disputations alluded to could not fail to 
create a most serious obstacle in every attempt 
to convert them. When they perceived their Chris- 
tian instructors^ French and English, thus disputing 
among themselves, it was not to be expected that 
they could weigh the respective merits of the 
matters in dispute ; and while the Romish and the 
Protestant missionaries reviled each other, the 
Indian lent a deaf ear to both. Hence Fr^re 
Sagard, at a very early period, was led to observe, 
'^ So the Catholics had their priest, and the 
Huguenots their minister, and while they occupied 

* D wight's Travels in New England, vol. ii. let. 11. 
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tbemselves in disputes concerniDg different religions, 
the Indians were confirmed in their Want of any^ 
The latter perceived very elearly the violent wrangler 
produced by such discnssions ; for thd savages are 
not so blind as to be unable to see the distinietion 
which exists between those who do, and those who 
•do not, adopt the sign of the cross,— as they them- 
selves have sometimes informed me/*^ 

* Histoire du Canada par le Fr^re Sagard, liv. i. chap* d. 
Paris, 1636. 
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: CHAPTER XIIL 

1NJUJIXCIOU8 CONDUCT OF THJB PBOTBSTANT SBT- 
"^LEMENTS IN NORTH AMERICA WITH REGARD TO 
THEIR CONVERTED INDIANS-— GENERAL RELUCT- 
ANCE OF THE INDIANS TO RECEIVE THE MISSION- 
ARIES. ) 

THEa^isy perhaps, no subject conciected t v^itb ithe 
Indians of North. America/wbicb gives rise to more 
mblanoboly reflection than that of the fruitless 
erideavou'rs which were' made to effect their eouyerh 
sion.* rt is, evident that many causes concurred 
tO' producer this failure; but in general it t may be 
traced to the imprudence, the folly, and the arrOr 
gance of the Europeans. I 

In the course. of the preceding chapters,. the ms^h 
and injudicious conduct pursued towards the na- 
tives by. the early adventurers, in^that continent, bjas 
frequently been noticed^ From the firsts the In- 
dians were idispdsed to show them hbapitality and 
friendship. Many of the. tribes, ribdeed,. were pro- 
bably induced to assist ihe.settlers from the hafie 
that,, by their alliance with ;Uie £uix)peans^ tt^y 
w^uld obtain > the more certain means of reducing 
their own Indian enemies to .submission. . But; .the 
interference of the colonists in the wars among the 
natives eventually proved ar great obstruction to 
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their acquiring the general good will of the Indians. 
If they had studied the character of the inhabitants 
of the country *io whith they bad migrated, they 
tirould soon have observed that the Indians, with 
all thfetr native generosity of disposition, seldom 
ibrgave a serious ihjuiry ; dbd the eiirly atid tin- 
faypurable impressions ^iven to them by the con- 
duct of the JBuropeans were such as could not 
easily be forgotten. 

In NeW £o^iidy the v«ry ^rst apt aUnoBt 6f 
the settlers towards tfaenatints seems to have been 
HL robbery. Sevei^l of tbe E»^8b> while dxfibriDg 
the eoentry in November 1690, found ibe .Indian 
•houses deserttdi. Htaiving examined tbese^ ** aome 
of the best things wee tooke away with ns, anc^ left 
the housee 'Stapdibg ^till as l^y were."* Tbe 
kifemous conduct of the English captain wbo> a 
few ye^TA befwe, had trepanned on board kis sliip a 
pett-ty of finendly iadiens, earryiog them off as 
eleves tic^ the MedttefvMemi, baa already :been 
netieed; and this act in itself could not fail to 
Mise tfaei<idignatiod ef aU the tribes in timt part of 
the '€Oumt#y« It may likewise be observH th^t 
Idog before iti^ attemptB 'were made to pei^uade 
tfabm 10 receive the religion of ihe^Enropeass, Jodie 
of those fiaDgoioary hostilhies iiad tatoi pliute jbe- 
tweea the£figli8h and the IndianS) vthioh cauasd 



^ PfHthas, part it. Ibook x. eh6pt 4. 
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ttie latter to look upon the. coloiiists u their ioTCh 
terate^ and often as their treacherous^ enemies 

In New France, also, the folly of inteffferiog iik 
Indian wars was evident from the earliest period. 
In order to ingratiate themselves with the Algonquin 
and Huron nations, the JFrench began their expe- 
didons by carrying fire and sword into the heart of 
the country of the Iroquois— « people who bad never 
injured them. This was sufficient to 6x tbft 
j^werfiil confederacy in almost unceasing hostility 
to the French ; and the consequence was, that they 
received with doubt and distrust every subsequent 
attempt of that nation to civilly or convert tfaem« 
But, even among the Indian tribes with whom tbe 
French were in aUiance, tbe Roman Catholic 
missions did not succeed in eiet:ting any real and 
general cban^ in the religioua sentiments of the 
native population. 

The harsh discipline and restraint anficted upon 
the Roman OatiiotSc converts by the civil and 
reli^^otts authorities in New France, has been 
pointsd (tM|t in a former chapter ; and unfortunately 
the saflkie system appears to have been too often 
followed in the British Pi^testant colontes. 

Long before the end of tbe eerentafoHii century 
tbe European populatbn had rapidly increased in 
New England. Even ^bout the year 167S it is 
stated to have exceeded 180,000 souls. Tboee 
who endeavoured in that country to convert tbe 
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Indians, continued generally resident in tbeir own 
townships, supported by tbeir own people, and 
living among tbeir own countrymen. Even the so 
much celebrated church of the Praying Indians; 
under the superintendence of Mr. Eliot, at Natick, 
was scarcely more than a dozen of miles from his 
own regular parish of Roxbury, near Bostoli ; and 
the other similar establishments, formed at a subser 
quent period, were all surrounded by^ or adjoining 
to, the English settlements. From their local situar 
tion, therefore^ and from other circumstances, these 
Indians were favourably situated for receiving every 
benefit which the Europeans could impart to them; 
But the conduct pursued with respect to them by 
the constituted authorities of New England, and the 
services in which they were often employed — ^ par- 
ticularly in being sent as spies among their own 
countrymen — were such as not only to prevent 
their receiving any real advantage in consequence 
of the endeavours to teach them Christianity, but 
entirdy to prevent converision from spreading 
among the general mass of the native population. 

The accounts given of these acts of treachery are 
every where to be met with among tlie details of 
the contemporary writers. In the war with Philip, 
it was already noticed that his chief counsellor, 
Sosoman, after betraying his master's secrets, was 
baptized by the English, and employed by them to 
preach among the Indians ; after which he was 
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prevailed upon to go back as a spy among Philip's 
adherents. In the same war, Hubbard relates, 
that^ ^' while our forces were out, a couple of 
Christian Indians were sent as spies into the 
Nipnet and Narraganset country, through the 
woods in the depth of winter, when the ways were 
impassable for other sort of people. These two, 
by name James and Job, ordered their business so 
prudently, as that they were admitted into those 
Indian habitations as friends/'* It has been 
already observed that, in their wars, the English 
not only often engaged the Christian Indians thus 
to act as spies among th^r* counti^men, but also to 
light against them in the field, and for these services 
they received marked encouragement and reward. 
But every reflecting Indian: — and of these there 
were many — must have perceived that his conver- 
sion to the religion of the Whites, and bis treachery 
to his own countrymen, went hand in hand ; and 
he could not comprehend why an Englishman 
should be hanged for the same sort of conduct for 
which a converted savage was remunerated. ^' The 
scouts brought in one Joshua Tift, a reiiegado Eng- 
lishman, who, upon some discontent among bis 
neighbours, had turned Indian, married one of the 
Indian squaws, renounced his rdigion, nation, and 
natural parents, all at once, fighting against them. 

* Hubbard's Narfativ6| p. 76. 
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After examioatioi^ be was Condemned to die the 
death of a traitor. As to hb religion he was found 
as ignorant as a heathen, which no doubt caused 
the fewer tears to be shed at his funeral."* 

Nor can it be doubted, that in the English 
oolotHesthe Indian proselyles were retained id their 
convated state more by fear ithan by attachment 
In many cases, indeed, they wiere treated by their 
protectors as if they had been avowed enemies. 
Even UticAs hhiisdf^ the chief Sachem of the 
Mohe^an Indians, and the converted aliy of the 
English, did not meet with that treatment whidi a 
Christian confederate might have reasonably &ir 
pected from the public authorities of New England. 
^* This Uncas and ail his Moh^n subjects pro- 
fessing Christianity are called Praying Indians. 
The authority at Bo^on sent an express to him to 
come and surrender himself, men and arms, to the 
English. Whereupon he sent along with the mes- 
senger bis three sons, and about sixty of his men, 
with his arms, to be thus disposed of; viz., his two 
youngest sons to remain as hostages (as now they 
<lo at Cambridge), and his eldest son to go captain 
af the men as assistants of the English against the 
heathens, which accordingly they did. And tiiie 
Engiisti not yet thinking themselves secure enough, 
because they cannot know a heathen &om a 

* Hubbard's N«rratif««, p. 69. 
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Christian by hts visage and appsrdi the aathotity 
at Boston published the following Order/' &c. &c.* 
By this order it ivas, amongst Other things^ coid<* 
manded, that none of the Praying Indians, under 
pain of being treated as enemies, should, tmless 
in company with an Englishman, go above one 
mik from their own dwellings, — a range, it must 
beadnjdtted, somewhat conlxacted for an American 
indiah accustomed to roam at large through the 
fioreist, and who naturally looked upon himself as 
one of the lords of the soil. '^ This once great and 
renowned nation (says Uecisewelder, alluding to 
the Mohegans,) has almost entirely disai^)eared, as 
well as the numerous tribes who bad descended 
from them. They have been destroyed by wars, 
and carried off by the small-pox and other dis<* 
orders; and great numbers have died in conse-^ 
quence of the introduction of spirituous liquors 
among Jhem. The remainder have fled, and re^ 
moved in separate bodies to (Afferent parts, where 
they. now are dispersed or mingled with other 
nations/'t ^^ ^* Morse, in bis Report^ says cf 
them :r-*^ Those who rems^in bav^ made few : ad-i 
vaoces in any thing which pertabs. to civilization^ 
and are gradually wastii)^ away, after the manner of 
other tribes now extinct.'*^ 

♦ Present State of New England (1675), p. 7. 

t Heckewelder's Account of the Indian Nations, ch. 4. 

X Morse'fl Indian Report (Appendix L). 
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If we turn . our eyes also to the early English 
settlements in Virginia, we shall find that the 
Indians received no better treatment from the 
eolonists in that quarter. After the death of the 
Indian sovereign Powhatan, the father of Poca- 
hontas, the natives became much exasperated at 
the conduct of the English settlers ; and in the 
year 1622 a sudden insurrection took place, when 
they put to death about three hundred and fifty 
English, or one half of the colony.* In retaliation, 
the English commenced hostilities : — '^ They 
bunted the Indians/' says Dr. Robertson, ^' like 
wild beasts rather than enemies ; and as the pursuit 
of them to their places of retreat in the woods was 
both difficult and dangerous, they endeavoured to 
allure them, from their inaccessible fastnesses by 
ofiers of peace and promises. of oblivion, made with 
such an artful appearance of sincerity, as deceived the 
crafty Indian chief, and induced the Indiains to return, 
in the year 1623, to their former settlements, and 
resume. their usual peaceful occupations. The be- 
haviour of the two people stemed now to be perfectly 
reversed. The Indians, like men acquainted with 
the principles of integrity and good faith, on which 
the intercourse between nations is founded, confided 
in the reconciliation, and lived in absolute security, 
without suspicion of danger, while the English with 

"^Douglass's Summary, vol. i. part i. sect. 3. 
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perfidioui3 craft were preparing to imitate the 
savages in their revenge and cruelty. On the ap- 
proach of harvest, when a hostile attack would be 
most formidable and fatal, the English fell sud- 
denly on all the Indian plantations, murdered every 
person on whom they could lay hold, and drove the 
rest to the woods, where so many perished with 
hunger, that some of the tribes nearest to the Eng- 
lish were totally extirpated."* The neighbouring 
Indian tribes soon retaliated. The governor of the 
colony having encroached upon their lands, another 
massacre took place in 1639, when about five hun- 
dred of the English were put to death.f 

From what has been thus stated on the suii^t of 
the general conduct of the early European colonists, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, towards the Indians, 
can it be considered surprising that the latter should 
seldom have been disposed to listen with confidence 
to those who were employed to convert them ? 
Many, indeed, of the most sanguine missionaries 
themselves, . have fully admitted the reluctance 
which the Indians have generally felt. to receive the 
religious doctrines of the Whites ; and that such re- 
luctance originated in a great measure from the 
aversion felt by tbe former to the conduct and ap- 
parent principles of the latter. Even Brainerd 

* Robertson's History of America, book ix. 
t Douglass's Summary, vol. i., part i. sect. 3. 
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himself has aidmitted thb io a striking instance, which 
occurred to hioa aaK)ng a tribe of the Delaware 
Indians, as thus narrated in bis Diary : — " With 
these Indians I spent some time, and first ad* 
dressed their liing in a friendly manner ; and, after 
some discourse^ I told him I had a desire to in^ 
struct them in Christianity, at \i?hich he laughed, 
turning his back upon me, and went away» I then 
addressed another principal man in the 9ame man- 
ner, who said he was .willing to hear me. After 
tsome time I followed the king into his houses and 
renewed my discourse with him ; but be declined 
(talking, and left the affair to another, who appeared 
to be a rational man« He talked very warmly, and 
inquired why I cfesjred the Indiana to become 
Christians, seeing that the Christians w^ie so much 
worse than they. The Christians, he said, would 
lie, steal, and drink, worse than the Indians. It 
was they who first taught the Indians to be drunk, 
and they stole firom one another to that degree that 
their rules were obliged to hang them for it, but that 
was not sufficient to deter others from it; and be 
supposed that if the Indians should become Chris-* 
tians, they would then be as bad as these."* 

It cannot be doubted, indeed, but that the 
Indians, for successive generations, have looked 
tipon the Whites as a fraudulent, unjust, and im- 

* Brainerd's Diary. 
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lOoral race ; preaching what they did not practise, 
and oyernjaching their red brethren upon every 
occasion, and by all thq means, in tlieir power. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised to find that the 
Indians dq not scruple, even at the present day, to 
express, through their chiefs, their decided reluctance 
to receive the instructions of the missionaries ; 
and this fact. ought to operate, as an indispensable 
ground for using the uttm)st caution in every endea- 
vour to convert- them* • \ 

There is a passage in Dr. Morse's Indian Report 
Jo the AmericaQ Government, which appears closely 
connected wijth this subject. • The zealous and 
benevolent feelings of that writer have naturally 
made bim very sanguine with regard to the mea- 
sures he has suggested for the improvenient of the 
Indians; but caii it escape observation, tha:t ia 
the very first speech which he addressed to them 
in consequence of his mission, (in June 1820,) 
while he was holding out to that unfortunate 
race his cheering prospects of the future, mpst 
melancholy — may we not add most galling — 
were the truths told to them of the past ! ■ 

" Brothers, your father, the president of the 
United States, ^ith whom I have conversed on the 
present state of the Indians who live under his 
jurisdiction, and with many pious Christians also, 
far and near, are thinking of you for good ; and are 
now engaged in devising together the best means to 

X 
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promote your welfare. We perceive that your 
numbers and your strength are diminishing; that, 
from being a numerous apd powerful people, spread 
over a wide and fertile country, in which was plenty 
of game for your support, you have become few and 
feeble ; that you possess but small tracts of land, 
compared with what your fathers possessed; aiid 
your game, oh which you formerly depended for 
your support, is gone. We see that there ii^ no 
place on earth where you and your brethren can go 
and dwell together, unmolested, in the state in 
which your fathers lived. We see that you cannot 
many years longer live in any part of the United 
States in the hunter-state. The white people will 
push their settlements in every direction, and de- 
stroy your game and take away your best lands. 
You have not strength to defend yobrselves, were 
ypu disposed to make war with the white people : 
they have become too powerful to be resisted, or 
restrained in their course. 

"In these circumstances, your father, the president, 
and the good white people, extensively feel for yod. 
We perceive that you ai*e cast down and discouraged, 
that you are perplexed, and know not what to do. 
Your situation, and that of your red brethren gene- 
rally, has lately .excited an unusual interest I am 
authorised to say to you, that the American niation, 
the civil as well as the religious part of it, are now 
ready to extend to ydu the hand of sincere friend- 
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ship, to aid you in rising from your depressed state ; 
and in the best ways which can be devised, to save 
you from that ruin which seems inevitable in your 
present course, and to cause you to share with us 
all the blessings, both civil and religious, which we 
ourselves enjoy. We fully believe, from the recent 
events of Providence, that God has great blessings 
in store for you and the rest of your red brethren 
in our country, if you will accept them ; and that 
ycfU may yet * see good days, according to the days 
in which you have seen evil.' This is our most 
ardent desire. Let not then your spirits sink within 
you. Hope in God, who is able to save and to 
bless you. Trust in him and he will not leave you, 
but will be the health of your countenance, a refuge 
from all your troubles, a present help in time of 
need."* 

The speech, of which this extract formed the 
principal part, wtts formally read to a council of 
the Six Nations, Dr. Morse not being able per- 
sonally to attend. On his return, some time after- 
wards, he found the chiefs of these Indians 
assembled on some affairs of their own. They bad 
no previous knowledge of his coming, but Dr. 
Morse thought it better to attend their council, and 
to learn if they were prepared to say any thing on 
the subject be had so submitted to them. ^\I found 

* Morsels Indian Report, Appendix, p. 2. 
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them," says he, " convened in their council-house in 
very decent order, arranged in two parties, the 
Christian party on my right hand. Captain Pollard 
(a chief of the Senecas) at their head ; the pagan 
party on the left hand, with the celebrated Red 
Jacket (a chief of the same nation) at their head." 
Dn Morse gives the substance of what was spoken 
by the two chiefs of these opposite parties. Pollafd 
began first, and thus addressed him: — 

" Father, we thank the Great Spirit for preserv- 
ing you during your journey. If we had had more 
notice of your coming, we- should have been better 
prepared to answer the speech you left us to con- 
sider. We suppose our great father, the president, 
appointed you to come and see us, to inquire into 
our situation, because he had confidence in you. 
We readily give you all the information we can. 

*'. Father, we are convinced, such is our situation, 
that we must have the Gospel.^ Without it we 
shall fall . to pieces, and come to ruin. Tlie re- 
servation on which we live is small. We have no 
hunting grounds. We cannot live as we formerly 
did. It is grateful to our hearts, therefore^ to hear 
the proposal of bur father, the president, which 
you have made to us : we grasp it with eagerness. 
We have begun, and are now moderately advancing 
to the accotnplishment of what he wishes, as 3?ou 
may see from a view of our fields and our cattle. 
As to dividing our lands into farms, and holding 
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them a3 individual property, as among the white 
people, we think it will not do for us. Holding 
pur lands in conimon, as we now do, keeps us 
together. As Indians want goods from white 
.people, and buy them on credit, we fear difficulties 
would arise in collecting these debts according to 
your laws, and our lands would be taken to pay 
them. 

. " Father, as to the pkm of removing to some 
other part of the country and leaving our present 
habitations, we have no idea of it, and are at present 
determined to remain here. In this determination 
we and our brethren on the other side are agreed. 
Houses for religious worship and for schools are 
built among us for our use ; &nd when once built, 
they remain. Now listen to the pagans .on the 
other side," 

The pagan chief, Red Jacket, whose Indian 
. nam^ is Saguoaha, was not well, and, having upon 
this; occasion been called upon suddenly, was not 
prfipared as he intended to have been, which was 
^probably the reason why he made so* short and 
.jBtbrqpt 8t, speech. The following was almost, the 
whole of what fie addressed to Dr. Morse :— ^ 

'^ I will be short I understood that the time of 
your return would have been appointed, and that 
w^: i^bould have had notice of it* But yquhaye 
come unexpectedly. We have not yet made up 
our minds on the subject you proposed to us. We 
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intend to call a. general council of our brethren 
from a distance, and to take up the subject sub- 
mitted to our consideration, which we think a great 
and serious one. We will send the result of our 
great council, when it is adopted, to the president. 
By this we mean no disrespect to you : we regard 
it as a favour that he has sent you to us."* 

What the result of the proposed council was, or 
whether it was transmitted to the president 'as in- 
tended, does not distinctly appear : but Red Jacket, 
only a few months after this meeting with Dr. 
Morse, seems to have been somewhat more explicit 
in a speech that he transmitted to the governor of 
the state of New York, in which, among other 
complaints, he detailed the following grievances : — 

" The first subject to which we would call the 
attention of the governor, is the depredation daily 
committed by the white people upon the most 
valuable timber on our reservations. This has 
been a subject of complaint for many years ; but 
now, and particularly at this season of the year, it 
has become an alarming evil, and calls for the 
immediate interposition of the governor in our 
behalf. 

" Our next subject of complaint is the frequent 
theft of our horses and cattle by the whites, and 
their habit of taking and using fhem whto they 

* Morse's Report, Appendix, p. 5. 
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please, and without our leave. These are evils 
which seem to increase upon us, and call loudly for 
redress. 

" Another evil arising from the pressure of the 
whites upon us, and our unavoidable communica- 
tion with theai, is the frequency with which our 
Indians are thrown into jail, and that too for the 
most trifling causes. This is very galling to our 
feelings, and should not be allowed to the extent to 
which our wl)ite neighbours, in order to gratify their 

: bad p^sions, now carry this practice. 

^' In our hunting and fishing, too, we are greatly 
interrupted : our venison is stolen frpm the trees 
where we. have hung it to be reclaimed after the 
chase ; our hunting camps have been fired into, and 

. we have been warned that we should no longer be 
permitted to pursue the deer in those forests wliich 
were so lately all our own. The fish which, in the 
Buffalo and Tonnewanto Creeks, used to supply us 
with food, are now, by the dams and other obstruc- 
tions of the white people, prevented from muljtiply- 
ing, and we are almost entirely, deprived of that 
accustomed fiu&tenanee. 

'^ Our. great father , the president^ has recom- 

i meiided /to our youngwmen to be. industrious^ to 

. plough, and to sow. This. we have done,, and we 
are thankful for the advice, and for th^ means he 
has afforded us of carrying it into effect: we are 
happier in ^consequence of it. 
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^ But anotlier thing recoihtnended to us has 
created great confusion among us, and i& making us 
a quarrelsome and divided people ; and that is the 
introduction of preachers into our nation. ^ These 
Black-robes* contrive to get consent of some of the 
Indians to preach among uS; and \«henever this is 
the case, confusion and disorder are sure to follow, 
and the encroachment of theuhites upon our land 
is the invariable consequence. The governor must 
not think hard of me for speaking thus of the 
preachers. I have, observed their progress, and 
when 1 look back to see what has tak^n place of 
old, 1 perceive that wlienever they cadie atnong the 
Indians, they were forerunners of their dispersion ; 
that they introduced the white people on their lands, 
by whom they were robbed and plundered of their 

■ property ; and that the Indians were pure to dwindle 
and decrease, and be driven back, in proportion 
to the number of ^preachers that came among them." 
After some other, and stronger, complaints on this 
subject^ Red Jacket concludes by stating tfakt 
" The great source of all our grievances is, that the 
white men are among us. . Let them be removed, 
and we shall be happy and contented among our- 
selves. We now cry to tine governor for help, and 

Jiope that he will attend to. our complaints, and 
speedily give us redress." 

* The usual Indian appellation for the missionaries. 
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' Ofihe audienticitiy af thU.«hddtess tlhere ton be 
no. doubt. It wag dictated by Red Jacket, ? in the 
presence bf sevferal of his ; printtpal lodian^j and 
regularly trattsmitted'ia writing thricDugh' the accre- 
dited intepf)rAter, in Jatoaryy' 1821, ltd Governor 
' De Wilt Clinton, at AlbeHy, by ^whom it . was 
deemed : bf aufficiebt importance to 'be >offi<^ially laid 
by hiin before the:ifegislature of the state of New 
.-York." ■.,•■••..• 

The, Objections urged by tbi&' celebrated Seneca 
chief against thQ Gbrisrtian onlssiads^ are by no 
' ineaps confined to one party or band: of Indians ; 
,iand the same sentimedts will generally be found 
/still to prevail, ainong. the tribete, which were, felt 
^ !at a very early period .by the N-aii-agaiisets. When 
Mr. Mdhew, about the middle of the: seventeenth 
ficetitury, requested permiBsiOn • of a Narrsiganset 
sachem to preach to his Indians, the ' chief re- 
[ plied ^ — *^ Go and teach the English to be good 
. fi?st.'f It is but too probable that, throughout North 
America, the greater part of the Indian nations 
are little: :disposed' to* admit the religious' inter- 
ference of the jidissionanes, . A: distrust actuates the 
Itidian of the preseiit day similar to that which 
iWaa once expressed in so characteristic a^ style 
by 'the Delaware tribes, as recorded by Dr, 
; Boudinpt, a corresponding member of the Scot- 
.'tish' Society* for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. Two missionaries bad* been edu- 
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cated and ordained for the purpose of being 
sent to convert that people: "When th^ were 
ready to depart," says Dr. Boudinot, " we wrote 
a letter in the Indian style to the Delaware 
nation, informing them that we had, by the good- 
ness of the Great Spirit, been favoured with a 
knowledge of his will as to the worship he re* 
quired of his creatures, and the means he would 
bless to promote the happiness of man, both in this 
life and that which was to come. That, thus enjoy- 
ing so much happiness ourselves, we could not but 
' think of our red brethren in the wilderness, and 
wished to communicate the glad tidings to them, 
that they might be partakers with us. We had, 
^therefore, sent them two ministers of the Gospel, 
< who would teach them great things; and we ear- 
nestly recommended these missionaries to their 
carefol attention.'* 

'The two missionaries accordingly set out, and 
^arrived in safety at the place of their destination in 
' the Indian country. The Delaware chiefs imme- 
diately assembled, and said they would take the 
subject into consideration; that, in the meantime 
tiie missionaries might instruct the women, but 
'were not to speak to the men. The chiefs spent 
fourteen days in council, and the result of their de- 
liberation ^as, that they very courteously dismissed 
' the two strangers^ with an answer to those by whom 
they bad been sent. " This tinswer,'* contmoes 
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Dr. Boudinot, " made great acknowledgments for 
the favour we had done them. They rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly at our happiness in thus being favoured 
By the Great Spirit, and fe^lt very grateful that we 
had condescended to remember bur red brethren in 
the wilderness^ but they could not help r6t'otl6ct- 
ing that we had a people among us who/ because 
they differed from us in colour, we had made slaves 
of, causing them to suffer great hardships, and lead 
miserable lives. Now they could not ' see any rea- 
son, if a people being black entitled us thus to deal 
with them, why a red colour would not equally 
justify the same treatmient. They/ th^refbre, had 
determined to wait and see Whether all the Waik 
people amongst us were niade thus happy and joy- 
ful, before' they could pit confidence in our' pro- 
mises ; for they thought a people "who iiadfeuffered 
so much and so Idng 'by biir means, should be 
entitled to our first attention :' that, therefore, they 
had sent 'back the Iwo missionaries, ' With many 
thanks, promising that whfen' they ' siiw ^he black 
people among us restoi^ed to fr^edoto'ahd happi- 
ness, they would gladly recdiV^ oui^'missionaS-ies.^ 

'"this," adds the narrktbr,' "is Vhat in ahy 
other case would te tailed close' reasoning, htid 
is too mortifying a fact to rtiake' further observa- 
tions updn.'''* 

^ BondinotV Star in thd Westj "bh. 8. 
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CHAPTEH<XIV. 

DtFFIdUWy ,OW BECONCILING THE KOKTH AMERI- 
■ CAN INDIANS TO- EUROPEAN HABITS AND EDU- 
CATION UNFOUNDED ASSERTIONS OF SOME 

WRITERS AS TO THE ALLEGED NATURAL INCA- 
PACITY OF THE INDIANS WITH REFERENCE TO 
tHE ATTEMPTS MADE TO CIVILIZE THEM. 

Th^ same sentiments which prevented the North 
American Indian from placing confidence in the 
Europeans, made him extremely averse to entrust 
his children among them for their education. And 
it may also.be observed, that whenever he was in- 
duced so to. entrust theoij the youths themselves 
.took every pppprtunity of running away from the 
■settlements, and joining their relations in the wil- 
deroess. " Indian children," says Dr. Golden, 
" have been carefully educated among the English, 
clQtl;ied;;^nd taught by , them ; yet I think there is 
not one instance that any of these, after they had 
Jiberty to go. among their own people and were 
come of age,, wpujd remain with the English, but 
returned to their own nations, and became as fond 
of the Indian manner of life as those who knew 
,ppthing of a. civilized manner of living/'* 

Charlevoix, when treating on this subject, states 
that one of the first objects of the Chevalier de 
Mdntmagny, (Chaniplain's ,su<;cjes$or in the go- 

* Colden*s History of the Five Nations, vol. i. ch. 13. 
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vernmentof New France,) was to carry into effect 
the projected seminary' for Indian youth in the col- 
lege of the Jesuits at Quebec. It was thought advis- 
able to commence the experiment u4tb the Hurons, 
whose children, it was also supposed, would serve as 
hostages for the fidelity of their relations : they 
were therefore irivited to send them, and to this 
they assented. The missionary Daniel was ap* 
pointed to convey these children to Quebec; but 
notwithstanding all his exertions, he could only 
succeed in collecting three or four, whose fathers 
were absent at the time. " Even these," says 
Charlevoix, " he coufld carry down no farther than 
Three Rivers, where their par^ts- meetings theni) 
they were taken back again, although they had 
already consented to their going to Quebiec- This 
conduct, however, did not surprise the missionary, 
who was fully aware of the extreme attachmetit 
the Indians have for thieir children, and the inr 
vincible repugnance they fed in being separated 
from them."* 
. The same writer, in anbther of his^works, tangents 
very strongly the difficulties which occurred in New 
France, in their endeavours to assimilate the Ihdians 
to the habits of the French, and to itifLke^ then^ 
educate their children in the European manner. 
" Many of the French," says he,' ** have^ resided 
among the savages, and have been so well pleased 

• Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvolle France, B7. v. 
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with their manner of life, that, although they lived 
DQiuch at their ease in the colony, they could not be 
prevailed upon to return to it. On the other hand, 
t^e has b^en no instance of an Indian conform- 
ing himsdf to our mode of living.""^ It was like- 
wise observed by the Marquis de Denonville, when 
governor-general of Canada, in writing to the 
minister of France — " It has been long imagined 
that the Indians might be brought near us in order 
to Frenchify them^ (^pour les Franfiser^) but there 
is every reason to believe that this is a mistake. 
Those of the savages who have been brought among 
us have not become French, and the French who 
have resided among / the Indians have become 

Sftvages/'t 

Dr. Golden also mentions, that after the peace 
of Ryswiqk, when all hostility had ceased between 
the English and the French, many of the European 
prisoners, who had long been captives among the 
Indians, would not be prevailed upon to return to 
their own country and friends. The commissioners 
did every thing in their power to prevail l^oth upon 
the English and the French, who had been de- 
taiaed among the Indians, to leave them, but with 
tittlfs success; and *^ several of them who were 
persuaded by the caressings of their relations to 
come home, in a little time grew tired pf our manner 

* Charlevoix, Journal Historique, let. 22. 
t Ibid., Hist, de la NouveUe France, Tiy. xi. 
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of living, and ran away to the Indians, and ended 
their days with tbena,"* 

These facts, among others, may be fairly pro- 
duced as forming a strong proof of the natural 
gentleness of the Indian character; because it 
cannot otherwise be supposed that the Europeans 
would have thus voluntarily passed their lives 
among them, unless they had known from experi- 
ence that — except perhaps in cases of intoxica- 
tion -~ they had nothing to fear from Indian fe- 
rocity. While however they thus resided among 
them, although they met with a cordial treatment, 
the Indians shewed little desire to adopt their cus- 
toms, or have their children educated in the Euro- 
pean manner. 

But if we are to credit the works of various 
writers, and particularly the Recherches Fhiloso- 
phiques of Monsieur de Pauw, it is useless to At- 
tempt to civilize or educate the American Indian, 
' — who, according to that author, is ^^ superior to 
animals only from having the use of his hs^ids and 
his tongue; and inferior to the meanest of the 
Europeans. Void of intellect, and incapable of 
improvement, he is only led by instinct. No idea 
of glory can penetrate his soul : his unpardonable 
debasement retains him in the slavery in which be 
is plunged, or in that savage state which he has not 
liad the courage to abandon. It is .almost. three 

• Colden's Hist, of the Five Nations, vol. i. ch. 13. 
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centuries since America was discovered ; fcom which 
time they have not ceased to bring over, to Europe; 
American Indians, upon whom they haye tried 
every sort of cultivation; but pot one of them 
could ever be taught to distinguish hiinsdf in 
science, arts, or manufactures."* Who these la*, 
dians were, at what time brought over, how culti- 
vated, by whom taught, and where educated, he has 
not noticed; ^nd yet the unfounded calumnies of 
De Pauwhad, in their day, the . effect of I'aiski^ a 
general and unjust prejudice. against the Jndi^nsof 
the Westarn World. " A Lie," says the Ame^rican 
adage, "will travel from Maine to Georgiia, \thjlfe 
. Truth is pulling on his .boots;'! and .so it. ^as^ with 
the assertions of that writer, who se^nss^ in the 
middle of the .eighteenth century, to. have, been; as 
ignorant of the true character. and. qualifica^iQns^of 
the American Indian, as .Francis the First was, two 
hundred . years before. . To these mifoundjed find 
illiberal charges M'ought against the qnin^tracted 
Indians, in the Recherches Philosophiques, tlie 
m6st appropriate answer may be found in the 
anecdote recorded, by the celebrated Afperican 
philosopher. 

At a grand council held in 1744, betw^n. tbe 
British Commissioners from yirginia. and the In? 
dians, the former, after the principal business was 
finished, stated that there was a college at .WiUia|ns« 

* Rechercheb Philosophiques sur les Am^ricains, par De 
Pauw, vol, ii. partie v. 
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tiurgh with a fund appropriated for the education of 
the Indian youth ; and that if the red chiefs would 
send some of their children to that place, thiey should 
be well provided for, and instructed in all the 
learning of the whites. One of the Indian orators 
answered by ex{H'essing the deep sense entertained 
of the kindness of this offer : " For we know," 
said he, " that you highly esteem the Cind of 
learning taught in these colleges, and that the 
tkiatntenance of our young men, while with you, 
wcMild be very expensive to you. We ar6 con- 
vinced that you mean to do us good by your pro- 
posal, and we thank you heartily : but you, who 
are wise, must know that different nations have dif- 
ferent conceptions of things ; and you will therefore 
not take it amiss if our ideas of this kind of educa- 
tion happen not to be the same with yours. We 
have had some experience of it. Several of Our 
young men were formerly brought up at the colleges 
in your northern provinces. They were instructed 
in all your sciences: but when they came back to us, 
they were bad runners ; ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods; unable to bear either cold or 
hunger; knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, nor kill an enemy ; spoke our language imper- 
fectly; were neither fit for hunters, warriors, nor 
councillors: they were totally good for nothing. 
We are, however, not the less obliged by your kind 
offer, though we decline accepting it ; and, to shew 
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you our grateful sense of it, if the geatletnen of 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will 
take great care of their education, instruct them in 
all we know, and make men of them.'** 

It has been the common practice with many, in 
imitation of De Pauw, to stigmatize the Indians for 
their ignorance of arts and manufactures, and to 
conclude that, as they have remained so long without 
copying the improvements of the white population 
in their neighbourhood, there is little, if any, chance 
of their being now brought within the pale of civi- 
lization. This impression originates from the pre« 
judice so often entertained with respect to that ill* 
fated race. Had the conduct of the whites been 
more liberal and considerate towards the Indian, be 
would, no doubt, long ago have been led to adopt 
many of their improvements : but his simple habits 
and few wants in a great measure rendered 
unnecessary the exertion of his industry with re* 
gard to objects which are considered indispensaUe 
in more civilized life. To this, as well as to the 
conduct of the Europeans themselves, must be as« 
eribed the little advancement he has made in adopt- 
ing their manners and customs. At the same time, 
any person who will impartially notice the various 
articles which' the Indians, both male and female, 
are in the habit of manufacturing for their own 

^ Dr. Franklin's Essays. Remarks on the North American 
Savages. 
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imraediate use, will not feel dispoaed lo )iiroiiounce 
them defioient in handicraft fskill and ingenuity. 

TbeirinstramentB of war: and of the chafiei their 
bows and arrows and spears, ane skilfully con- 
structed, and well adapted for what is required df 
them. The skins of various animals /used by them 
for their dothing and bedding are, in many cases, 
dressed and prepared for the purpose mth more 
skill {than has been attained by the European 
manufacturer. Several of the tribes (chiefly towards 
the Missbippi) seem, from the earliest periods, to 
have made a sort of coarse but warm clothing, 
woven from 'the wool and bair of the buffalo ; and, 
before the introduction, by the traders, of metel 
utensils for coddng and other purposes, the Indians 
were in the habit of making vessd& of clay and pot* 
tery. Their baskets and various otlier articles 
aoanufactured from the bark of the < birch tree, in-* 
geniously. contrived, and beantifuUy ornamented 
with porcupine quills stained with the finest colours, 
evideutly shew their taste and skill in such em-* 
ployments. The many ii^nious devices followed 
by the Indian in pursuit of his game, and diead^- 
dress with which he takes the numerous sorts of fish 
with which the American rivers abound, have for 
ages been copied by his white brethren. His sin- 
gular skill in traversing in a direct line bis immense 
native forests, and his accuracy in delineating maps 
of the country, have often been the subject of sur* 
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prise to tl)e Europeans.* The knowledge possessed 
by the Indian of the use of many valuable neiedi- 
cinal plants has been generally admitted : he taught 
the Europeans also the art of extracting sugar from 
the maple- tree—-* a practice almost universally foU 
lowed in many extensive regions of North Ameriea. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that without the Indian 
snow-shoe and the Indian canoe, the trader or the 
traveller, in the interior of that^ continent, would be 
totally unable to prosecute his voyages at the 
seasons during which it might be important for him 
to undertake them. The invention of the bark- 
canoe is of itself sufficient to redeem the Indian 
from the charge of want of handicraft skill and 
ingenuity. The superior mechanical knowledge of 
the Europeans has never induced them to reject 
that conveyance, or enabled them to improve it; 
altiiough, from itQ lightness and elegance, it has 
more the appearance of a toy for amusement than a 
vehicle for transporting weighty, articles of com- 
merce. It can be conveyed without difficulty 
through almost impervious forests, oyer rugged 
portages, and along rapid, and dangerous rivjers, 
with expedition and safety : and> though liable to 
be broken by the slightest shock, it is, constructed 

♦ I was informed by Mr. Hunter, that the Indians can 
march. at night in a direct line through the forests, when they 
cannot see even a star to.jguide them, 'merely by feeling the 
bark of the tiiees as they move along^ 
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of such simple materials^ that the neighbouring 
forest seldom fails to fumisb the bark^ the gum> 
and the fibres necessary for its immediate rispair. 
The extraordinary skill and boldness with which 
the Indian navigates his canoe can only be credited 
by those who have witnessed it, or wbotn he has 
taught to follow his example. 

Bkit there is no point in which the vanity of. the 
white man is more conspicuous than in his lamenta- 
tion that the Indian cannot be induced to relinquish 
his hunter-state, and follow, like him, the pursuits of 
agriculture* It is the common cry among us that the 
savage must now. at length be taught to till the 
ground, to sow, and to reap ; we all the while for- 
getting that it was this same savage who actually 
taught the European emiigrant how to cultivate the 
American soil, to clear the stubborn forest by 
degrees, and to grow that valuable grain, the maizet 
or Indian corn ; and that the farmers even of the 
present day, throughout all the new settlements — 
in the wooded parts, at least, of North America—^ 
do little more than follow the agricultural lessons 
taught to their progenitors by the Indians. ItU 
evident that, from the earliest periods, almost all 
the natives of those countries in North Americd, 
where the climate and soil permitted it, raised 
abundance of that species of corn ; and they pro- 
bably did not relinquish so beneficial a practice, 
until their habits and modes of life came to be 
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materially changed, and thdr manners corrupted by 
ooimnunicalioii- with Europeans. 

- ^r Alexwder Mackenzie, therefore, is mis- 
taken when be blames the French missionaries 
and other persons for not having tau^t tbe 
Indians how to cultivate the soil. ** Agriculture," 
says he, ^^ so formed to fix and combine society, 
and so preparatory to objects of superior consider- 
ation, should have been the first thing introduced 
among a savage people. It attaches the wandering 
tribe to that spot where it adds so much to their 
comforts, wbile it gives them a sense of property, 
and of lasting possession, instead of the uncertain 
hopes of the chase, and the fogitive produce of un* 
cultivated wilds."* The benefits of agriculture 
cannot be too much extolled; buf it so happens 
that most of the North American Indians [nractised 
it long before even the earliest European mission- 
aries visited their country. 

In the account given by Hackluy t of Jaques Car* 
tier's voyage up the St. Lawrenice in 1535, (when he 
first discovered the Island of Hochelago, now of 
Montreal,) he says: ^' The Indians brought us great 
store of fish, and of bread made of millet, casting 
them into our boates so thicke, that you would have 
thought it to fall from heaven." *^ They have, on 



* Mackenzie's Voyages, Preliminary Discourse on the Fur- 
trade. 
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(be top of their houses, certain garrets wbereiti^ 
they keep thdr come to make their bread withall. 
They miake also sundry sorts of pottage with the 
Said corne, and also of pease and of beanesy whereof 
tbey l^ve great store, as also with other fruits, as 
muske-millions, and very great cowcumbers," &c** 
Lescarbot, who from curiosity accompanied Mon- 
sieur de Bourtriocourt to Canada in the year 1606, 
mentions. that ^f the Indians were then in the habit 
Qf cultivating and clearing the ground, of manuring 
it with sea shells, raising the ^rth in small mounds, 
^r heaps at equal intervals, and planting their 
Indian corn at regular distances, with )beans sown 
between them/'f 

Monsieur de Champlain also, in one of his earliest 
expeditions c^ainst the Iroquois, mentions that be 
at that time found the enenoy all busily employed 
in gathering in their com. And Fire le Caron, 
the. first of the missionaries in New France who 
advanced into the interior, and who is stated to 
have i travelled many hundred leagues up the coun* 
try in the year 1615; found every where fields of 
cdrri, beans, squashes, and pumpkins.;]: When 
P^re AUouez likewise first proceeded to the upper 
extremity of Lake Superior^ he discovered a large 

* Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 219. 
t Lescarbot, Hist, de la Noavelle France, liv. vi. ch. 23. 
X Premier Etablissement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle 
France, vol. i. 
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village of mixed Indians, chiefly Ottawas, living 
peaceably together, leading a sedentary life, and 
cultivating 6elds of com. He also describes the 
Pottawatomies as ^' a warlike people, hunters, and 
fishers, and cultivating the ground with Indian 
com/'* When Pfere Marquette undertook his 
adventurous journey into the interior in 1673, he 
found the Miami, Mascoutons, and Kickapoos, 
raising abundance of Indian corn. As he advanced 
into the. country of the Illinois, they were similarly 
employed, in growing com, beans, melons, and 
pumpkins. Hennepin, who was in the interior^ in 
the year 1680^ mentions that the Senecas — ^the 
most numerous nation of the Iroquois confederacy 
— cultivated and carefully manured the soil, raisiug 
frequently sufficient in one season to serve them for 
two, and securing their stores in granaries.! The 
Bamn de la Hontan, in a letter written from Mi- 
cbillimakinac in 1688, observes: ^'The country 
here is fine, and well adapted for agriculture. The 
savages accordingly do not allow it to remain un- 
productive; they take great pains to sow Indian 
corn, pease, beans, pumpkins, and mdons. The 
Hqrons and Ottawas sell a great deal of Indian 
com ; but they sometimes put so high a price upon 
it, particularly when their beaver hunts have been 

* Relation de la Nouvelie France, 1666-67, ch. 3 et d. 
t Hennepin, vol. i. ch. 5. 
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uosuccessfu), that they indemniiy themselves abun^ 
dantly for the excessive charges we make for our 
merchandise." * 

Bat one of the most satisfactory, as well as the 
most early, accounts transmitted on this -subject, 
is that of Sagard, the Recoliet missionary, v^ho 
went out to Canada in 169,3. In describing the 
Hurons, among whom he resided, he says they re-^ 
gttlarly cultivated the ground, although, from their 
want of proper instruments, the labour was great. 
Every individual was allowed as much land'for the 
[Nirpose of cultivation as he chose ; and, in that 
case, the ground belonged exclusively to him as 
long as he continued to cultivate it: if he entirely left 
bis allotment, another person might occupy it, but 
not otlierwise. In perusing the following early 
account, as given by Sagard, one would almost 
believe it to be that of a modem Anoerican 6dcA;- 
woodsmany or of a New-£nglander, when he first 
begins the operations of hisfarm in the wilderness, 

'* The Indians," says- Sagard, " cut down tbe treesf 
about, two or three feet from the ground, then lop 
all the branches and burn them at the roots of the 
tree^ which kills it, and in time diey take away the 
roots. Then the women carefully clean the ground 
among the stumps, and dig, step by step, a round 
hole, in each of which they sow nine or ten grains 

* La Hbntan, vol, i. let. 14. 
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of Indiao corn, which they have first carefully ae- 
liscted and soaked some days in water. This cul- 
tivation they continue until they have laid up two 
or three year^' provision ; either to secure food for 
fbemselveSy should th^e occur any year of scarcity, 
or to exchange it with other nations for peltries, or 
9ay other articles they may stand in need of. They 
every year plant their com on the same spots^ 
yifhkh they turn up afresh with their little wooden 
hoes ; the rest of the ground, in the intervals, being 
left yncultivate^d, and only cleared of weeds, so that 
they appear all like roads, so careful are they to; 
keep them clean. This has often caused me to 
'\o9^ my way, more than in the plains and forests. 

*^ The corn being thus sown in the manner that 
we do beans, from each grain grows one stalk or 
^ne, and each stalk bears two or three ears, each 
ear containing one, two, and sometimes four hun- 
flrsd grains, and aom$ even more^ The stalk grows 
to the. height of a man» and is very thick. The 
eorn is better and mere productive among the Hu- 
rpqs than either in Canada or France. It ripens 
in four months, and in some places in three. They 
th^ gather it, tying back the leaves at the top, and 
put them ip regular parcels, which they hang upon 
poles, in form of racks, all along their cabins from 
top to bottom. When the grain is thoroughly dry, it 
is separated by the women and children,, who clean 
it, and put it in large tubs or tuns appropriated for 
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that purpose, and placed io ihe porch or some 
odier part of tbdr cabins."''^ Sagard concludes his 
account by describing their different modes of 
making bread, and how they cooked their In4ittn 
icom, mixing it with other in^edients. Before t^ 
arrival of the French, he says, the Hurons had no 
Bietal pots nor utensils, but mdde use of wooden 
ones of their own eoiistnictibn, bmling the meat in 
them by means (^ hot stones piit in the wata^* 
The Huion women^ be adds, made excellent vessels 
of earthenware. 

We cannot therefore concur with Macken^e in 
blaming the early French Canadians, any more 
Iban we can the British in New England, for not 
teaching agriculture to the Indians, however much 
they may both be pronounced culpable for their frcr 
quent and wanton destruction of the com which the 
Indian had raised. Dr. TumbuU, in his History of 
Connecticut, says, -* The Indians, at the first settle* 
ment of the English, performed may acts of kind<^ 
ness towards them : they instructed them in the 
manner of planting and dressing the Indian com :'' 
*^and ^^by selliiig them com when pinched with 
famkie, they relieved their dbtresses, and prevented 
them from perishing in a strange land and unculti- 
vated wilderness.-'t The same writer, noticing a sea* 

* Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Huroos, &c., par Fr^rc 
Gabriel Sagard, Recollet, ch. viii. Paris, 1632. 
t Turnbuirs Connecticut, vol. i. ch. 3. 
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SOD in which ahe En^isfa settlers suffisred severely 
from a great scarcity, says, ^^ In this distressful 
situation, a committee was sent to an Indian 
settlement called Pocomtock, where they purr 
chased such quantities that the Indians came 
down to Windsor and Hartford, with fifty canoes 
at one time, ladto with . Indian com.''* Yet the 
English, in their usefess expeditions against the 
natives, began at a very early period to shew their 
liancour against their enetnies by the destruction of 
'^ those fields of stately com" of which mention is 
every where made in the accounts of the Indian 
wars. When Captain Endicot was deputed to 
march against them in a campaign which has be^ 
likeady noticed, we read that *' There werie two 
plantations on the island (Block Island), containing 
about sixty wigwams, some of them very large and 
fair. The Indians had also about two hundred 
acres of corn. After the English had spent two 
days on the island, burning the wigwams, stavii^ 
their canoes, and destroying their corn, they sailed 
fQr the Pequot country," &c. &c. " Enough," adds 
Dr. TumbuU, ^^ had been done to exasperate but 
nothing to subdue, a haughty and warlike enemy."t 
Similar to this were many of the campaigns 
carried on by the French in Canada. La Hontan, 
when employed in the expedition undertaken in 

* Turnbuirs Connecticut, vol. i. ch. 6. 
t Ibid. ch. 5. 
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1^87 by the Marquis de Denonville against the 
Seneca^, observes — in ooticing an Iroquois village 
.wbicb bad been deserted by its inhabitants t— *' We 
found there no living being to kill, except borses^i 
cattle, poultry, and swine, but no men. Those of 
us who were most vexed at this disapppintiiient, 
expended our ill humour upon the fields of grain. 
This we cut down by vigorous efforts of the swqrd, 
being employed five or six days in the gallaot 
occupation. Animating each other in this pur 
martial ardour, v/e advanced about three league, 
always carrying on the war against our enemy — the 
Indian corn."* Charlevoix likewise, in giving aq 
account of this wanton devastation, says that the 
French encamped in one of the four large villages 
vvhich principally composed the canton of the Sene-r 
cas : they found nobody, and the village was burnt. 
They then penetrated farther into the country, and 
for ten days in which they overran it they found no 
one. This time was spent in ravaging the country, 
^* and, above all, in burning four hundred thousand 
minots of cora."t '^ They also killed a prodigious 
nutnber of swine, which caused much sickness. 
This, joined to the fatigue of two days' inarch 
tbraugh frightful roads, and the fear the general had 
of being abandoned by our Indian allies, who con-. 



* La Hontan, vol. i. let 13. 

t Minoty an old French measure containing three bushels. 
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standy threatened to leave hitn, obliged him to put 
a limit to bis exploits. Thus, after having i^n 
taken possession of a country which he had 
conquered, the general marched towards the rtver 
Niagara," &c.» 

These are the accounts recorded of this military 
expedition,' by a French officer and by a Jesuit mis^^ 
nonary ; let us see what the then bishop of New 
France says of the same campaign : — ** The French 
then entered into the fine plain of Gasseroar^ the 
principal residence of the Senecas, that famous 
Babylon^ where so many crimes have been com- 
mitted, so much blood spilt, and so many men 
btnmt alive. It is situated on an agreeable rising 
ground, to which you ascend by two Uttle eminences 
in the shape of an amphitheatre, surroonded by 
lofty hills, and a very fertile plain about a league 
square, at that time almost entirely covered with 
Indian com nearly ripe, which the troops mowed 
down with their swords. This village they burnt, 
and three others, together with the fort ; and it was 
supposed they destroyed about six hundred tboa^ 
sand minots of new com, and thirty thousand of 
old, in order to starve the country, so that it might 
be impossible for the savages to subsist themselves." 
*^ It was thought necessary," continues the bishop, 
** for many reasons, to remain contented for this 

* Charlevoix, Hist, dete Nouvelle France/liv. xi. 
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year with these advantages ; a great deal bad been 
accomplished by securing the trade, humbling the 
Iroquois, and causing their scalps to be carried 
throughout all the land :" and the worthy prelate 
thus concludes his account, — '^ One sees by the 
success of the campaign what may be expected 
from the wisdom and co-operation of those who at 
present exercise the authority of the king in Canada ; 
and it only remains for me to say that, in returning 
to France, it was a great consolation to leave be* 
hind me two men whose good conduct promises us 
a long course of prosperity for religion and the 
state."* 

Leaving the bishop to the benefits of this conso- 
lation, we may notice another similar expedition, 
which was conducted by the Marquis de Tracy, 
against the Mohawks* The French had hoped to 
surprise the inhabitants, but they had fled ; and they 
only took some old men, women, and children^ 
prisoners. '' This canton,'' says Charlevoix, '^ was 
much richer at that time than it has been since. 
The cabins were well-built and neatly ornamented^, 
each about twenty-six feet long, and of propor- 
tionate width, all boarded in the inside*t '^be 



• Estat present de Tfiglise, et de>la Colonie Franpoise 
dans la Nouvelle France, par M. I'Ev^ue de Quebec, p. 262. 
Paris, 1688. 

t There can be no doubt that the Indians, since their con- 
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fioldiers ^very where discovered magazines dug in 
tbe ground full of corn, sufficient to subsist the 
whole canton for two years. The first village we 
reduced to ashes ; tbe two others were at a consi- 
derable distance. At tbe last of these we found 
the enemy ; but he fled at our approach, and we 
could not follow him. The French avenged them- 
selves upon the cabins, not one of which escaped 
being reduced to ashes throgghout the whole 
canton." Thus ended the campaign, — *^ the 



nexion with the Europeans, and the corruption of manners 
with its consequent penury, have become much more slovenly 
and indifferent to their personal comfort, and to the cleanli- 
ness of their habitations, than they were two or three cen* 
turies ago. In Hackluyt's account of Cartier's discovery of 
the Indian town of Hochelaga, upon the St. Lawrence, he 
says : '' There are in the towne about fifde houses, about 
fiftie paces long, and twelve or fifte^ne broad, built all of 
wood, covered over with the barke of the wood, as broad as 
any boord, very finely and cunningly joyned togtther : within 
the said houses there are many roomes, lodgings, and cham- 
bers : in the middest of every one there is a great court, in 
the middle whereof they make their fire. They live in com- 
mon togither : then doe the husbands, wives, and children, 
each one retire themselves to their chambers.'* — Hackluyfs 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 220. In New England, the Indian wig- 
wams are described to have been ** very large and fair." And 
La Hontan states the cabins, in his day, as being eighty feet 
long, twenty-five or thirty feet wide, and twenty high; and 
that the Indians had also smaller cabins, with beds raised 
above the ground. Sic, 
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viceroy, on his return to Quebec, banging three or 
four of his prisoners, as an example to the rest"* 

In the expedition, also, which was formerly 
noticed as being conducted by Chevalier de Beauhar- 
nois, against several Indian tribes in the interior. 
Father Crespel, who was present, states, that not 
being able to find the inhabitants of a village tbey 
bad taken possession of, they could '' only burn 
their cabins to the ground, and destroy all their 
Indian corn, the food upon which they principally 
subsist." And, having advanced a little farther, for 
the purpose of attacking another village of the Win- 
nepagoes, they, in like manner^ found it deserted ; 
" we therefore," says Crespel, ^^ employed some time 
in entirely ruining the crops, in order that the 
Indians might be starved."f This kind intention 
to starve a whole nation did not succeed ; for when 
Carver visited that people, in 1766, he found 
them still raising ** a great quantity of Indian corn, 
beans, pumpkins, squash, and water-melons, with 
some tobacco.":|; It is curious to observe that these 
same Winnepagoes have continued to the present 
day an agricultural and contented tribe, taking 
good care that the white population should come 
among them as little as possible. In Dr. Morse's 



• Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, liv. ix. 
t Voyage du P^re Crespel aa Nouveau Monde, p. 21. 
t Carver's Travels, p. 37, 
z 
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late Report, it is observed of them, that ^* they 
will suffer no eDcroachment upon their soil, nor 
any persons to pass through it without giving a 
satisfactory explanation of their motives and inten* 
tions. In failing to comply with this preliminary 
step, their lives would be in danger. They cul- 
tivate corn, potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, and 
beans ; and are remarkably provident. They pos- 
sess some horses. The Winnepagdes are indus- 
trious, frugal, and temperate.'^ They appear also 
to be increasing in numbers. In the year 1812 
they consisted of 3500 souls, and in 1820 they had 
increased to 5800.* 

It is certainly a striking circumstance thus to 
observe a nation of Indians, concentrated among 
themselves, prospering in agriculture, living con- 
tented and temperate, and increasing in population; 
while so many of their fellow-tribes, in consequence 
of their communication with Europeans, or the 
descendants of Europeans, have abandoned the 
best habits of their ancestors, and dwindled away 

in laziness, intoxication, penury, and disease. 

* 

It is not necessary to enter farther into the sub- 
ject of the natural capacity of the North American 
Indian for science, arts, or manufactures. The 
experiment of teaching these to him has, in all pro- 

* Morse's Indian Report, Appendix, pp. 48 and 59. 
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bability, never been fairly or judiciously tried. Nor 
should it be admitted that the obstacles which have 
occurred, and still occur, to his civilization, arise 
from any constitutional inferiority or deficiency of 
intellect. One other instance — and one only — 
shall be given of the ingenuity of the North Ame* 
rican Indian ; and, in noticing it, Monsieur De 
Pauw shall have ample credit for his triumphant 
assertion, th^t " at the first amval of the Euro- 
peans in the Western hemisphere, there was not 
an Indian in America who could read or write.''* 

Although the aborigines of that continent do not 
appear ever to have had an alphabet in use among 
them, nor even to have supposed that the words of 
their language might be composed of, or divisible 
into separate letters, pf which they had no notion, 
they have generally, by means of hieroglypbical 
representations, been enabled to communicate or 
describe their most important affairs and transac«- 
tions. This practice — distinct from the custom of 
delineating upon the collars of wampum their 
national treaties apd records — is certainly marked 
with much ingenuity. By means of painting on 
the stems of trees, when stripped of their bark, they 
find the ready means of giving important informa- 
tion to their roaming war-parties and allies respect^ 
tng their own operations and the movements of 

* Rechercbes Philospphtques, vo1» ii. partie 5. 
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their enemies. When it is intended to represent 
events in a more permanent and portable form, 
they prepare the inner rind of the birch bark^ and 
sometimes the skins of animals, upon which they 
paint, with charcoal or other colours mixed up with 
grease or oil, the objects they intend to delineate. 
The materials they use, and their mode of execu- 
tion, probably depend upon the importance of the 
subject, and the expected durability of the represent- 
ation. I have occasionally seen, at the portages 
in the interior, slight drawings of charcoal upon 
small slips of birch bark, fastened upon the bushes, 
or on sticks put in the ground, upon which were 
drawn particular beasts, birds, or fishes. This 
simple but convenient mode is adopted by the 
Indians (who generally assume the names of parti- 
cular animals), to let their friends know that 
they had passed in that direction. And at other 
places I have observed, deeply and distinctly 
chiselled on lofty rocks of granite, large hiero- 
glyphical representations of men fighting, of horses, 
serpents, birds, &c.,and which are supposed to have 
. remained there from the most remote antiquity. 

With respect to their common emblematical de- 
lineations upon the stems of trees. Carver has given 
an instance of one of them during his travels 
towards Lake Superior from the Mississippi.* 

• Carver's Travek, cht 17. 
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A chief of the Chippewas, who upon that oc- 
casion acted as bis guide, was apprehensive 
that their small party might be perceived and 
followed by some straggling band of the Naudo- 
wessies (or Scioux Indians), with whom the Chip- 
pewas were constantly at war. The chief ac- 
cordingly stripped some of the bark from a tree 
at a conspicuous spot near the mouth of the Chip- 
pewa river, and having mixed up some charcoal 
with bear's grease, drew, in a rough style, on 
the stem of the tree, first, the town of the Otto- 
gamies, then a man dressed in skins, intended to 
represent a Scioux, with a line drawn from his 
mouth to that of a deer — the symbol of the Chip- 
pewas, He then painted a canoe as proceeding up 
the river, and a man sitting in it with his hat 
on : this was to represent an Englishman (Carver) ; 
and another man was described with a handker- 
chief tied round his head paddling the canoe ; viz. 
the French canoeman by whom Carver was accom- 
panied. He then added some other significant 
emblems, among which was the pipe of peace at 
the prow of the canoe. " The meaning," says 
Carver, " which he intended thus to convey to the 
Naudowessies — and which, I doubt not, appeared 
perfectly intelligible to them — was, that one of the 
Chippewa chiefs had received a speech from some 
Naudowessie chiefs at the town of the Ottogamies, 
desiring him to conduct the Englishman, who had 
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lately been among them, up the river, and that they 
required that the Chippewa, notwithstanding he 
was an avowed enemy, should not be molested 
by them in his passage, as he bad the care of 
a person whom they esteemed as one of their 
own nation."* 

* The Chippewa Indians and the Scioux appear to have 
been from tinie immemorial in almost constant rivalship; 
and their hostility continues to the present day. When I 
was in the interior country of the Chippewas, ia the year 
1822, a gentleman who had resided a considerable time 
among the Red Lake Indians (of the Chippewa nation), 
related to me a circumstance that had occurred not long 
before in his neighbourhood, and which exhibits an instance 
of that respect with which the North American Indian often 
regards acts of bravery, even in an inveterate enemy. A 
band of the Scioux having killed two of the Red Lake 
Chippewas, the latter tribe determined to take ample re- 
venge. Sixteen of their warriors accordingly set out^ and 
reached the Scioux village, where they found their enemy 
in great force. They stationed themselves in a small wood, 
near the village, from whence they fired upon the Scioux. 
The latter immediately assembled, and surrounded the wood. 
One of the Chippewas made his escape, bat the remaining 
fifteen, after defending themselves gallantly, were all killed. 
Seventeen of the Scioux also fell ; but their chief ordered 
that none of the Chippewas should be scalped, as they 
had fought bravely. He then caused a large and deep 
grave to be dug, in whidi those who had fallen in battle 
on either side were all honourably interred; the body of a 
Scioux and of a Chippewa being alternately deposited in 
the grave. 
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La Hontan, nearly a century and a half ago, 
ioserted in his Travels a graphic illustration of an 
Indian hieroglypbic ; and his accuracy — so often 
and so unjustly called in question — has received a 
strong corroboration by the later statements of Car- 
ver, Heckewelder, Hunter, Schoolcraft, and others, 
upon this subject. 

The drawing alluded to is divided into several 
compartments. The first exhibits a tomohawke 
(the symbol of war), with the fleur-de-lis, the arms 
of France, underneath, meaning that tlie French 
had commenced war ; eighteen other marks shewing 
the number of their troops, each mark standing for 
ten soldiers. On the right of the second compart- 
ment is represented a mountain (the emblem of 
Montreal), from which a bird is directing its flight, 
meaning that the French had set out* A moon in 
its first quarter, placed on the back of a deer, tells 
the time of their departure — the beginning of the 
month of July, termed by the Indians *^ the Moon 
of the Dear." In another division, the picture 
of a canoe shews that they first advanced by water, 
and a group of cabins (as sleeping places) points 
out the number of days occupied in their voyage. 
The representation of a human foot shews that 
the French marched by land (a day's march being 
generally about five French leagues) as many days 
as there are catuns marked in that compartment; 
and, in the next, a hand pointing to three cabins 
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signifies that they had approached within three days' 
march of the Seneca village, the emblem of which 
is a long cabin or lodge, with a tree at each end of 
it. The sun is represented at the right hand of this 
emblem, shewing that the affair took place on the 
east side of the village. In the next division 
of the picture there are twelve marks, each mark 
meaning ten men, and the Seneca emblem accom- 
panying them shews that they are Indians of that 
nation. A person drawn lying as if asleep on the 
ground, means that they were taken by surprise : a 
war club and eleven human heads, that eleven 
Senecas wece killed ; and five men, represented 
each with a particular .mark, imply that fifty of 
them were taken prisoners. In another compart- 
ment, nine heads within a bow, mean that nine 
of the attacking enejtny were killed ; and twelve 
underneath it, that twelve of them were wounded. 
Arrows represented as flying in the air in different 
directions, shew that they fought well on both 
sides; and, lastly, a number of arrows flying all one 
way, that the conquered party fled or retreated 
in disorder. . > 

" Thus," says the baron, in explaining his /ro- 
guois Gazette^ '* the French soldiers, to the number 
of 180, having set out from Montreal about the 
beginning of July, proceeded twenty-one days in 
their canoes; then advancing tbirty*five leagues 
on foot, they surprised 120 Senecas on the east 
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side of their village, of whom eleven were killed' 
and fifty taken prisoners, with the loss, on the 
part of the French, of nine killed and twelve 
wounded— the battle having been well contested."* 
Although, therefore, the author of the Recher- 
ches Philosophiques may have triumphantly held 
the Indians in contempt, because, at the time when 
America was first discovered, there was not to 
be found a native in that continent who could read 
or write^ yet enough has probably been inserted 
in these Notes to shew that, at all events, the 
Indian may fairly be reckoned not incapable of 
being taught. And to the charge which the same 
writer has gravely added, that " even in our days 
there is not one of the Indians who has the power 
to thinkf' we may be permitted to close this part 
of the subject with the thoughts so eloquently 
expressed by his own contemporary, the celebrated 
Indian, Logan — whose speech has been so much 
admired on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
authenticity of this specimen of Indian eloquence 
having been called in question, induced Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the late president of the United States, 
to ascertain it beyond the shadow of a doubt; 
and in an Appendix (published at Philadelphia in 
1800) to his Notes on Virginia, he expressed his 
wish that in any subsequent edition of that work 

* La Hontan, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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the circumstance should be thus stated : — ^Tbat in 
the year 1774| a robbery having been committed 
by some Indians upon the white settlers on the 
Ohio^ the latter undertooki in a summary way, 
to punish the outrage. They surprised, at different 
times, several of the Indian hunting parties, with 
their women and children, and murde^ many 
of them. Among these was the &mily of Logau, 
a celebrated chief, who had always distinguished 
himself as the friend of the whites. This ungrateful 
return provoked his vengeance, and in the war 
which ensued he highly signalized himself. In 
the autumn of that year, the Indians ware defdkted 
in a decisive battle, and sued for peace. Logan, 
however, disdained to be seen among the sup- 
pliants. But, in order that no disbrust mi^t arise 
in the treaty on account of the absence of so 
celebrated a warrior, he sent, by the' hands of 
General Gibson, the following speech, to Jbe de*, 
liyered to Lord Dunmore, the governor of Vir- 
ginia: — 

^ I appeal to any white man to say if ever 
he entered Logan's cabin bunigry, and he gave 
him not meat : if he ever came cold aad naked, 
and he clothed him iliot. During the course of 
the last long and bloody war, Logan ^remuned 
idle in bis cabin^ an advocate for peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said, ' Logan is the 
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friend of white mea.* I bad even thought to hftve 
lived with you, but for the injuries of ooe man. 
Colonel Crespal, the last spring, in cold blood and 
unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
not even sparing my women and children. There 
runs not a drop of my Uood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on me for revenge ; I 
have sought it ; I have killed many. I have folly 
glutted my vengeance. For my country I rejoice 
at the beams of peace: but do not harbour a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. LiOgan never 
felt fear. He will not turn his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? — 
Not one." 

But, in the Recherches Philosophiques, we are 
desired to believe, that ^^ a stupid insensibility forms 
the foundation of the Indian character : no passion 
is sufficient to animate their soul, or raise them 
above their abject state." And yet, are not many 
of them animated, like the high-minded Logan, 
. with feelings of indignation at European ingrati- 
tude? " Brothers,'* said the celebrated warrior Te- 
cum-seh, in a speech to the Osages in the year 
1811, ^* when the white men first set foot on our 
grounds, they were hungry ; they had no place on 
which to spread their blankets, nor to kindle their 
fires. They were feeble ; they could do nothing for 
themselves. Our fathers pitied their distress, and 
shared freely with them whatever the Great Spirit 
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had given bis red children. They gave them food 
when hungry, medicine when sick, spread skins for 
them to sleep on, and gave them grounds that they 
might hunt and raise corn. Brothers, the white 
people are like poisonous serpents : when chilled 
they are feeble and harmless ; but invigorate them 
with warmth, and they sting their benefactors to 
death,"* 

* Hunter's Memoirs of a Captivity, &c. p. 45. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
INDIANS. 

It may perhaps be said, on the subject of civiliziog 
the North American Indians, that it is easier to 
state objections to the efforts which have hitherto 
been made for that purpose, than to suggest plans 
not liable to similar animadversion. It may be 
thought that no good can arise from attempting to 
shew the inefficiency of one system of proposed im- 
provement, without substituting a better in its place. 
This, in some cases, may be true ; but, amidst the 
difficulties which are every where admitted to exist 
on this subject, benefit may arise from experience ; 
and, by shewing the errors of former periods, 
similar faults may in future be avoided, and ulti- 
mate success rendered more attainable. Yet, how- 
ever much the early systems which were pursued 
with respect to the Indians may be pronounced 
blameable, it must be acknowledged, that to pro- 
pose in their stead any specific plan distinctly 
calculated at the present moment to effect the 
beneficial objects which all parties wish to pro- 
mote, is fraught with extreme difficulty. 

This very difficulty, however, ought to con- 
vince us that the object can only be attained 
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by slow and gradual steps ; for it is evident 
that we have not only to combat the native 
prejudices of the Indians, but to effect the 
more difficult task of making them forget the 
impressions we had already given them. Were 
it possible for the Indian of North America happily 
to lose all knowledge or traditionary remembrance 
of the interference imprudently exerted in behalf of 
his race fen: two centuries —^ were it practicable 
to replace him at once in that state of total igno*- 
ranee with respect to the Chri^ans in which he 
was situated when first discovered by them, it would 
be far easier at the present time to teach him Chrisr 
tiaoity, and to effect his civilization. Measures 
cannot now be adopted with regard to him as to an 
unbiassed stranger: on the contrary, bis educar 
tion and feelings strongly tend to make him repose 
little confklence in those Europeans who would be 
disposed to exert themselves for his benefit 

Many of those writers in America who have 
of late years turned their attention to this subject^ 
think thare is little prospect of success when the 
Indians are mixed wkh the white population; but 
that the result would probably be favourable if they 
were located in districts or reservations of their own, 
with the aid of such establishments among them as 
might tend to prom<^ their general improve^ 
ment. These writers complain bitterly of many of 
the white people who resort to the Indian countries 
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within and along the frontiers of the United States* 
Dr. Morse observes, that " The success of these 
efforts, (to civilize the Indians) has doubtless been 
much obstructed by the influence of depraved white 
people who have insinuated themselves among the 
Indians, and whose interest it is to keep them igno- 
rant^and whose exertions, of course, would be against 
all improvement."* Mn Nuttall, in his Travels 
into the Arkansaw Country of Louisiana, in 1819» 
also remarks, that some of the white people settled 
there, ^* as well as the generality of those who 
till lately inhabited the banks of the Arkansaw, 
bear the worst moral character imagiqable, being 
many of them renegadoes from justice, and such 
as have forfeited the esteem of civilized so- 
ciety/'t The natives readily follow the example 
of these lawless and dissolute rovers, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Hunter, in noticing the same Indian 
countries of the United States, while, unfortu- 
nately, they have no good examples put be^ 
fore them which might tend to counteract the 
contagion. ^' I repeat," says he, ** that the bene- 
volent of our race trust their hopes of benefiting 
the Indians on a sandy foundation, so long as this 
kind of intercourse is tolerated.";}^ And again, 
^* Before any permanent good effects can result 

• Morse's Indian Report, p. 26. 

t NuttaU's Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, ch. 9. 

4 Hunter's Memoirs, ch. 4. 
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to the Indians from the. beneficent but mistaken 
effects of the numerous associations org^ized for 
their civilization in various parts of the world, all. 
their intercourse with this class of people should be 
broken off."* 

It is certainly extremely difficult, if not almost 
impracticable, for the law to reach these distant 
and detached violators of it ; but, unless means are 
taken to prevent the settling of such people among 
the Indians, it need not be expected that much pro- 
gress can be made in the improvement of the native 
population. It will be wiser to take every possible 
means to prevent them from going among the 
Indians at all, and to encourage the Indians them- 
selves to prohibit their approach, than to expect 
that any legal restraint will keep them .from those 
lawless practices with which they are so constantly 
charged. 

It has been often observed, in considering the state 
of the North American Indians, that the endeavours 
to civilize and to convert them, should be carried on 
at the same time. '^ Civilization and religion," says 
the Reverend Mr. Sergeant, the miasiooary, ^' must 
go hand in hapd; as I have read with regard 
to Africa, the plough and the Bible, must go 
together." But this is extremely questionable. It 
is much more proba|;)le that the attempt to convert 
the adult Indian to Christianity, should invariably 

* Hunter's Memoirs, ch. 15. 
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be preceded by an endeavour to improve his habits, 
and promote his general advancement. It is more 
likely that his civilization ha/ been obstructed 
by the steps taken to convert him, than that his 
own tardiness in being converted should be attri- 
buted to any want of docility in becoming civi- 
lized. Mr. Tudor, in his interesting Letters on 
the Eastern States, observes, '^* A strong reason 
against commencing the attempts at civilization 
exclusively with religious instruclion, is the oppo- 
sition that wiir be offered by Indian supersti- 
tion. The Indians, particularly the highest and 
least vitiated among them, are attached to their 
own notions, some of which are the soundest prin- 
ciples of natural religion. They are very apt to 
confound our religion with the evils our society has 
brought upon them ; and their prophets take every 
occasion to excite their distrust of our mission- 
aries.*' * A similar feeling appears to have influenced 
the Seneca chief. Red Jacket, in his address to the 
governor of New York, which has already been 
adverted to. After expressing his gratitude for 
the means which had been furnished to enable 
them to plough and to sow, he added, that 
they had • no wish to change their religion. 
" Each nation,"' says he, *^ has its own cus- 



* Tudbr's Letters on the Eastern States of North America, 
let. 12. 

A A 
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toms and its own religion. The Indians nave theirs, 
given to them by the Great Spirit, under which they 
were happy. It wad not intended that they should 
embrace the religion of the whites, and be destroyecl 
by the attempt to make then) think differently on 
that subject from th§ir fathers." There can, indeed, 
be. little doubt that, among adult Indians^ it will 
be found a far easier task to civilize than to con- 
vert them. If the European instructor sucqeed 
in the former, he may, in process of time, effect 
the latter; but if he insist upon a simultaneous ad- 
vancement in both, it is extremely probable that he 
will obtain success ia neither. 

The experiment of endeavouring to civilize the 
Indian before an attempt be made to convert him, 
appears to have been begun by the Quakers. Dr. 
Morse, in noticing the Shawanee Indians, says, 
" For several years past the Society of Friends, at 
a considerable expense, have supported an agricul* 
tural est9.blishment among them. They have i^ 
grist mill, and saw mill, i^hich are kept in comply 
order for the use of these Indians. The Frieqd^ 
are about to establish a schooU This truly he-* 
nevolent denomination of Christian? do not yet 
attempt to instruct the^e people in the princiftoi 
of Christiaqity, believing tlxat they are not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with the arts of civilized 
life."* 

* Morse's Report, Appendix, p. 92. 
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On the subject of the Quakers, Mr» Hunter ha9 
stated a circumstance which is worthy the most 
earnest attention of those societies, on both sides of. 
the Atlantic, which interest themselves respecting 
the improvement of the North American Indians. 
He mentions that, along the frontier settlements qf 
the United Stetes, ^s also among many of the more 
distant tribes, the .Quakers are, of all the white 
people, the most acceptable to the Indians. " H 
these would undertake," says he, " to revolutionise the 
habits and opinions of the Indians, they would 
havQ the advantage of at least an entire gen^*ation 
of confidence and good will i& ^their &vour, over 
every other religipus sect^-rra circumstance that 
would operate as a miracle in apiving at the mea- 
sure in view."* 

But whatever may be the class who tiurn their 
minds to the improvement of the Indian popu- 
lation, it caonot be too strongly impressed upon 
them that, in attempting to introduce changes 
among that people,, slowness and caution are 
indispensable; and that it is necessary fully. 
tQ undersliand their pequliai*^ habits, hefone any 
endeavour be made to amend them. The custom, 
for instancy of employing the women in those 
works which, among civilized nations, are gene- 
rally perforpned by the men, has ofteu been 

* Himtdr'g Mdsioin, ch. 15. 
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Stigmatized in the descripdon of Indian man- 
ners. But if any sudden change in this respect 
is to be insisted upon, or attempted, it will probably 
have no other effect than to disgust both the 
men and the women. " The women," says Dr. 
Franklin, " tiH the ground, dress the food, nurse 
and bring up the children, and preserve, and hand 
down to posterity, the mempry of the public, 
transactions. These employments are accounted 
natural and honourable."* Heckewelder also 
observes, "There are many persons who believe, 
from the laboure they see the Indian women per- 
form, that they are in a manner treated &s slaves. 
These labours, indeed, are hard, compared with 
the tasks imposed upon females in civilized society ; 
but they are no more than their fair share, under 
every consideration and due allowance of the hard- 
ships attendant upon savage life; therefore they 
are not only voluntarily but cheerfully submitted to : 
and as the women are not obliged to live with their 
husbands any longer than suits their pleasure or 
convenience, it cannot be supposed that, they would 
submitto be loaded with unjust or unequal burdens."! 
The same writer observes, that the women take upon 
themselves the chief labour of the field ; nor do 



* Dr. Franklin's Remarks concerning the Sayages of North 
America. 

t Heckewelder's Account of the Indians, ch. 16. 
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they think it hard so to do, because this employs 
them only about six weeks in the twelve months, 
while the labours of the husband to maintain his 
family, by other means, last throughout the whole 
year, " The tilling of the ground at home, getting 
in fire wood, and pounding corn in mortars, is fre- 
quently done by female parties much in the manner 
of those husking, quilting, and other frolics^ as they 
are called, which are so common in some parts of 
the United States. The labour is thus quickly and 
easily performed. When it is over, and sometimes 
at intervals, they sit down to enjoy themselves, by 
feasting on good victuals prepared for them by the 
person or family for whom they work, and which 
the man has taken care to provide beforehand 
from the woods :" and he adds, '* Even the chat 
which passes during their jpint labours is highly 
diverting : and so they seek to be employed in this 
way as long as they can, by going round to all those 
in the village who have ground to till."* 

This is merely noticed as one of many customs 
where a hasty and inconsiderate attempt at altera- 
tion may prevent the attainment of those very 
benefits which are expected from the change. To 
set an Indian hunter or warrior at once to labour 
in the fields, and his squaw to resign the 
healthy and varied occupaitions she has been 

* Heckewelder^s Account of the Indians, ch. 16. 
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accustomed to follow in the open air with her chil- 
dren, and suddenly to fix her at the irksome task 
of a spinning li'heel, will only have the effect of 
disgusting them with the beginnings of civilisation, 
and inevitably prevent its progress. Keeping con- 
stantly in view that, with regard to the Indian, the 
slower and more gradual the attempts at change, 
the more sure will be the results that are ulti- 
mately looked for, it would be better to encourage 
the men gradually to share with the women in the 
labours of agriculture, than at once to separate them 
in their occupations, — as appears to be the case 
with respect to some of the recent establishments 
for Indian improvement. 

But those who look the most anxiously towards 
the civilization of the Indians^ must direct their 
attention chiefly to the education of the native 
children. Kindness and regard shewn to the 
Indian parents will make them much less reluctant 
than they formerly were to allow their children to be 
taken from them : and there is no doubt— however 
melancholy it may be to reflect upon the cause — 
that the dependent and feeble state to which many 
of the tribes have been now reduced, will render 
them more disposed to agree to a partial separa-^ 
tion from their ofispring. It is at present much 
more difficult for an Indian, in most parts of the 
country, to maintain his family, than it was in earlier 
times: and tl»s circumi^tance; together n^itfa bis 
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p^rsonai^ observation of th^ benefit arising from the 
adoption of European arte and industry, will pra> 
bably induce him to part with bis children for the 
purposes of their instruction. This^ of late years, 
appears to have been the case ; and, from the ac- 
counts given of the Indian tribes, particularly within 
the territory of the United States, that feeling 
^eems to be generally on the increase, and th^ re^ 
quisite advantage ii^ taken of iu 

A resolution having pasf^ed the house of reptesed- 
tatives at Washington two years ago, requesting inh 
formation from the President as to the condition of 
the several Indian tribes within the United States, 
and the progress of the measures hitherto adopted 
for their civilization, an official Report iK^as drawn 
up by Mr. Calhoan, the secretary of war, by wbith 
it appeared that tliere were then throughout the 
Union fourteen schools, chiefly established by the 
missionary societies, where about five hundred 
children, male and female, were taught ; and that 
it wa& thought advisable, at the commencement of 
the system, to proceed with cauftion, and to ex- 
tend their operations^ as ei&perience or drcomstances 
naight dictate. " Whether the system," s»ys Mr. 
Calhoun, " which ha& been adopted by the govern^ 
ment, if persevered in, will ultimately bring; the 
Indians within the pale of civilization, can only be 
determined by time. It had been in operation too 
short a period to pronoifnoe mHi eer^nty on the 
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result. The preseat geoeradooi; which cannot, be 
greatly affected by it, must pass away, and those 
who have been reared under the present system 
must succeed them, before its effects can be fully 
tested. . As far, however^ as civilization may 
depend on education only, without taking into con- 
sideration the force of circumstances, it would seem 
that there is no insuperable difficulty in effecting the 
benevolent intention of the. government. It may 
be affirmed, almost without any qualification, that 
all the tribes within our settlements, and near our 
borders, are even solicitous for the education. of 
their children."* 

It cannot be^ doubted that the Indian may be in- 
duced, with cautious management, to. permit his 
children to be instructed by the whites, although he 
at present appears but little disposed to follow their 
instructions, himself. ** I see," observed an Osage 
chief, when urged. at Washington upon the subject 
of Indian civilization, — " I see, and admire your 
manner of living, your good warm houses, your 
extensive fields of corn, your gardens, your cattle, 
your waggons, and a thousand machines that I 
know not the use of. I see that you are able to 
clothe yourselves even r from weeds. and grass: in 
short, you can do almost what you choose. /You 

• Official Report from the Secretary of War, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.Feb. 8, 1822. 
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whites have the power of subduing almost every ani- 
mal to your use. But you are surrounded by slaves ; 
every thing about you is in chains, and you are 
slaves yourselves. . I fear if I should exchange my 
pursuits for yours, I too should become a slave. 
Talk to my sons ; perhaps they may be persuaded 
to adopt your fashions, or at least recommend them 
to their sons ; but for myself I was bom free, was 
reared free, and wish to die free.*'* 

Similar to these were the sentiments uttered by 
the chief of the Grand Pawnees, Sharitarouish, in 
a speech addressed to the President of the United 
States, at a grand council held at Washington, in the 
year ISSS.f The following are extracts from it : — 

" My great father ::{;— I have travelled far to 
see you. I have seen you, and my heart rejoices. 
I have heard your words : they have entered 
one ear, and shall not escape the other. I will 
carry them to my people as pure as they came from 
your mouth. The Great Spirit looks down upon 
us, and I will call him to witness all that may. pass 
between us on this occasion. 
. ^*The Great Spirit made us all: he made my 
skin red, and yours white, he placed us on this 

• Morse's Report, Appendix, p. 206. 

t The Indian speeches made at that council were trans- 
lated and given to the public, by Major OTallon, the Indian 
agent, with the assistance of the other interpreters. ^ 

X The Indian appellation given to the President. 
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earth, and intended ire should live differently 
fhioi each other* He made the. whites to cuU 
tivate the earth, ahd feed on domestic animals; 
but he made us to rove through the unculti- 
vated woods and plains, to fbed on nild animalSi 
and to dress with their skins. He also intended 
that we should go to war — to take scalps-^ t6 
founder horses from, and triumph over^ our ene^ 
mies — to Cultivate peace at home, and promote 
the happiness of each other. 

'^ My great father, ' some of your good chiefs 
have proposed to send several of thdr good people* 
among us to change our habits^ to make us work 
and live like the white people. I will not utter a 
falsehood; I will tell the truth. You love your 
country — you love your people~yoa love the 
manner in which they live^ and you think yoiir 
people brave. I am like you, my great father ; I 
love my countiy — I love my people — I love the 
manner in which we live, and think myself and my 
warriors brave. Spare me then, my father; let me 
enjoy my country, and pursue the buffalo, and the 
beaver, and the other wild animals of our land, 
and I will trade their skins with your people. I 
have grown up, and lived thus long without work ; 
I am in hopes you will suffer me to die without it 
We have plenty of buffalo, beaver, deer, and other 

* Mettiiog die nisiioiiaim. 
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wild animals — we have also abundaiu^e of hdrses^-^ 
we have every thing yye want i— we have plenty of 
land, if you will keep your people off from it. It 
is too soon, my great father, to send those good 
men aniobg us. We are not starving yet— »-we 
wish you to permit us to enjoy the chase until tb4 
game of dur country and the wild anicaals become 
extinct. Let us exhaust our present r^soUrc^ 
before you make us toil, and interrupt our happi** 
ness ; let me ^ntinue to live as I have done ; and 
after I have passed to the Good or Evil Spirit from 
off the wilderness of my present life, the subsistence 
of my children may become so precarious as to 
make them embrace the assistance of those good 
people." 

The Indian chief thus concluded his speech tO the 
President : -^ *^ Here> my great father, is a pipo^ 
which I present you, as I am accustomed to present 
pipes to all the red skips in peace with us., ' It is 
filled with such tobacco as we were accustomed to 
smqke before we knew the white people: it is 
pleasant, and the spontaneous ^wth of the most 
remote parts of our country. I know that the robeei,^ 
the mqokasins, the bears'-olaws, and other oi'na- 
ments which we present, are of little value to you ; 
but we wish you to have them deposited and pre* 
served in some conspiquous part of your lodge; so 
that when we are gone, and the sod turned over 
our bones, ourchildren^ abiKild tbt&y visit this place, 
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as we do now, may see and recognise with pleasure 
the deposits of their fathers, and reflect on the 
times that are past." 

It appears unnecessary to enter further into 
details on the subject of the. obstructions which 
have opposed themselves to civilizing the Indians of 
North America; or upon the general treatment 
which might be advantageously extended towards 
them. It is obvious, that to wipe away the 
errors of at least two centuries, much caution is 
necessary. We cannot now expect that the native 
tribes will meet us half way in the object even of 
their own improvement ; but kindness, conciliation, 
and regard may do much to recover the ground 
which has been lost, and ultimately to effect their 
civilization. Of this Mr. Hunter, than whom no 
one is better acquainted with the character of 
the Indians, does not despair. " Taught by ex- 
perience," says he, " that the white people are 
sincere in their efforts to serve them, their pre- 
judices will gradually unbend; and they will acquire 
the knowledge of a few facts that will elicit and 
confirm a taste for further and more important 
attainments."* It cannot be doubted, that the Indians 
of North America are much more likely now to 
benefit from .good example, and from their own 

* Hunter's Memoint, ch. 15. 
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observation^ than by the positive instruction of 
others. One single Indian family copying, of its 
own accord, some of the best habits of regulaiity 
and industry observable among their civilized neigh- 
bours, would eflFect more for the ultimate advance- 
ment of the tribe or nation to which it belongs, 
than the active interference of generations of 
European, Canadian, or Anglo-American im- 
provers : and in concluding the remarks upon 
this part of the subject, it may be noticed 
with regret, that ^ those judicious suggestions 
which were recorded by Monsieur de Cham- 
plain upwards of two hundred years ago, should 
have been so little carried into practical operation, 
in those extensive regions of which he was one of 
the most early and enterprising discoverers. 

" It is not sufficient," says Chatnplain, " to 
send missionaries among the Indians, unless there 
are others appointed to support and assist themi 
It would require population and families to keep 
them to the proper course of duty, to prevail upon 
them by mild treatment to improve themselves, and 
by holding good examples before their eyes, to 
induce them to alter their manners and customs. 
P^res Le Caron and De Daillion, and I, have 
often conversed with them on the subject of their 
customs, laws, and belief. They listened with 
attention, sometimes saying, * You speak of things 
beyond our understanding, and we cannot compre- 
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hend your discourse. But if you wish to do well, 
you will reside in this country, and bring your 
wives and children ; and when they come here, we 
shall see how you serve the God whom you wor- 
ship; how you live with yoor wives and j^ur chil- 
dren; how you obey the laws; how you cultivate 
and sow the ground ; how you raise up and feed 
animals ; and how you make all those things which 
we see of your invention. Seeing all this, we 
should learn more in one year than hearing dis- 
courses for twenty : apd if we could not understand 
you, you would take our children, who would be as 
youF own ; and thus judgbg of our rude mode of 
life by comparing it with' yours, it is likely we 
should prefer the latter, and abandon our own."* 

* Voyages ,et d^s Descouvertures faites en la Nouvelle 
Franoe» depuis Fannie 1615 jusques a la fin de i'aoD^ 
1618, psir le ^ienr de Gl|f|9ipl^iii). p. 9^. Paris, IQ^O. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ATTEMPTS MADE TO 
CONVERT THE INDIANS, AND ON THE CAUSES OP 
FAILURE — OBSTACLES ARISING FROM THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE NATIVE JUGGLERS — BENEFITS 
THAT WOULD FOLLQW FROM THE AID OF MEDICAL 
SKILL EXTENDED TO THE INDIAN NATIONS — IN* 
JUDICIOUS VIEWS AND INTOLERANT SPIRIT TOO 
OFTEN ENTERTAINED BY SOME OF THE MISSION- 
ARIES — CONCLUSION. 

\ 

It wrq justly observed of the Indians in the time 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's eftrly settlement in Virgin 
nia, — - " Some religion they€j have already, which> 
although it bee farre from the trqeth, y^t, being aa 
itisy there is a hope it pay bee the easier and sooner 
reformed ;''* a vfim^xk which might have served as 
ft most approprif^te tejct fpr the mi39ionaries of 
every sect, nation, md period, thirqughoiat all the 
Indian countries of North AmmcAn Heckewelden 
states, that the Indian believes he is highly fe-r 
voured by his M^Jqer, not oi^ly in having been 
created with mental and bodily powers dkSerenl 
from other animals, but in his being able to master 
even the largest and most ferqcipus of the brute 

* UmVinjft^n^ V^ayigBB, vol* ii^ jj^i 27S. 
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creation ; and that when he has performed any 
heroic act, he acknowledges it as an instance of 
divine favour, ascribing his success entirely to the 
boldness instilled in him by the Great Spirit. 
" Thus, habitual devotion to the Great First Cause," 
adds that writer, '^ and a strong feeling of gratitude 
for the benefits which he confers, is one of the 
prominent traits which characterize the midd of 
the uninstructed Indian."* Conrad Weisar, well 
known in the early history of Virginia as a cele- 
brated Indian interpreter, when travelling with one 
of the natives in the year ITST, has related an anec- 
dote descriptive of the pious gratitude of his fellow 
traveller. By some accident this Indian was on 
the point of falling down a dreadful precipice that 
lay in their route; and on perceiving the danger 
fix)m which he had so narrowly escaped, he ex- 
claimed with great earnestness, and outstretched 
arms, — " I thank the Great Lord and Governor of 
this world that he has had mercy upon me, and 
that he has been willing I should live longer/'f In 
fact, " There are no people more frequent than 
the Indians in their acknowledgments of gratitude 
to God : their belief in him is universal, and their 
confidence astonishingly strong/';}; 



* Heckewelder's Account of the Indians, ch. 6. 

t Boudinot's Star in the W^st, ch. 10. 

t Appendix (R.) to Dr. Moneys Indian Report 
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Bot in place of endeavouring to conciliate and 
encourage the Indians, it appears that their early 
teachers, both of the Roman and Reformed church, 
treated them with arrogance and presumption; 
** It is so obvious," writes the Jesuit Father Bre- 
beof, when residing among the Hurons, '^ it is so 
obvious that there is a Divinity who made heaven 
and earth, that the Hurons cannot be entirely de* 
void of belief on that subject, althongh their e^ 
and minds are obscured by the darkness of a long 
igporance, by their sins and their vices. They per- 
ceive something, but are so grossly in error, that 
they render to God no honour, no love, no proper 
worship; for they have neither temples, nor 
priests, nor feasts^ nor ceremonies/'* In like 
manner, and with similar intolerance, did the early 
Protestant ministers denounce the whole Indian 
race as ** a subtile brood*'— " a generation of 
vipers" — "perishing forlome outcasts'*— "for^ 
lorne wretdied heathen," &c. &c. Was it likely 
that the Indian, sincere in his own native devotion^ 
and impressed with feelings of gratitude to the 
Great Spirit, by whom he considered himself to 
be highly &voured, could enteiiain cordiality or 
deference for those who thus avowedly looked upoil 
him as a miserable abandoned outcast? Instead 
of cautiously engrafting the doctrines of Christianity 

* Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1635. 
B B 
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upQn the sound, though rude, stock of natural re- 
li^pPi which had evideotly taken deep root among 
the Indian nations, the Europeim generally ens* 
perated his red brethren by an arrogiint claim of 
superior virtues, intellect, and acquirements. The 
preacher called upon the Indian to forget the 
lessQUfii of his youth, to renounce the belief in 
which he had been brought up, thus at omie setting 
Ghristianity in direct and hostile opposition to 
thpae sentiments of natural religion with which he 
was sincerely impressed. By imprudent abrupt* 
neds in denouncing to him that there is no salva- 
tion but in the name of Jesus Christ, the missionary 
may undermine hb veneration and gratitude towards 
tt^ Great Spiril; whom he worships, without ad- 
vancing him a single step in conver^oti to Christir 
anity« The savage may lose much, and gain 
nothing: for although his native sentiments of 
religion ^* bee farre from the trueth," they are 
evidently such as would form a solid foundation for 
bis: future neoq[)tion of the GospeL But by be* 
ginning the work of conversion with harsh or hasty 
attempts to pliick out by. the root the opinions 
which have been .implanted ip him^ it will only 
tend to that result which was lamented by the 
Mohawk chief already noticed^ who decton^ that 
^is Indians' \^ bad formerly the fear of the Great 
Spirit, but that now they hardly believed in his 
existence;" 
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In considering this important part of the subject, 
I feel unwilling to touch upon points of discussion 
which might give offence to any sect of Christians 
whatever ; but it cannot, and should not be con- 
cealed, that one of the principal causes of failure in 
the attempts 'made to convert the North American 
Indians, is the manner in which Christianity has 
been preached tothem. 

This observation will be found to apply both to 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. With respect 
to the former, it was not likely that the Indian, who 
possessed strong powers of reflection, and, as Mr. 
Tudor expresses it, ^^ some of whose notions are the 
soundest principles of natural religion," could re- 
ceive any solid benefit from the abstruse, doctrines^ 
idle ceremonies, harassing ordinances, and vexa-^ 
tious penance approved of by the early Jesuits. It 
has been already noticed how indignant Father 
Charlevoix was at the Dutch Protestant ministers 
for questioning the creeds, ceremonies, and doC'^ 
trines taught to their female Roman Catholic coo^ 
verts. " They attacked them," said he, " on the 
subject of their devotions to the Mother of God, 
on the v^orsbip df the Saints, on that of the Cross, 
and of the Images; but they found these female 
converts well instructed, and firm in the belief of 
what we had taught them on these articles/' In 
like manner did F^re Rasles complain of the mi- 
nister from New England interfering with his 
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neophytes, and '^ turning into ridicule all the pious 
observances of our Roman Catholic church,— our 
purgatory, invocation of saints, images, crosses, 
beads, and tapers." But it did not require the 
ridicule of any sect whatever to make the Indian 
entertain indifference towards these ' pious obser* 
vances/ — observances which no liberal Roman 
' Catholic would ever wish to see pressed upon the 
mind of the savage whom he calmly hoped to con- 
vert to Christianity. What then was the result? 
^'They have a great complaisance for all that is 
sud to them,'' writes Father Hennepin, '^ and in 
appearance do every thing seriously which you en- 
treat them^ to do. When we say to them. Pray 
to God with us, they do so; answering, word for 
word, according to the prayers that have been 
taught them in their own language. Kneel down, 
they kneel; take off your bonnet, they take it off; 
be silent, they are so. If one say to them. Hear 
me, they hearken directly ; and if one ^ves them 
some holy image, or crucifix, or beads, they will 
merely use them as ornaments to adorn their, perr 
sons/' * And yet the Jesuit missionaries wished to 
make the world believe that their young Indian 
pupils and catechumens comprehended fully the 
doctrines they inculcated to them. " I had last 
year two scholars," says. one of these early mis- 

* Hennepin, toI. ii. ch. 32. 
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sionaries ; " but now I have above twenty. After 
the departure of my .master, (a native who was 
teaching him the Indian language) I collected and 
arranged a part of what he had taught me, and 
which I had written in detached pieces, according 
to his humour in dictating to me. Having there- 
fore mustered my treasures, I set about composing 
something upon the catechism, or the principles of 
the faith ; and, taking my paper in my hand, I 
began by calling some of the children to me by a 
little bell. I then explained to them, in a general 
way, the mystery of the Holy Trinity, and of the 
Incarnation, and I repeatedly as)ced them if I spoke 
right, and if they understood me well ; they all an- 
swered me, Eoco, eoca^ ninisitoutenan ; yes, yes, 
we understand.''* These young Indian scholars 
were more polite than most of their masters. *^ The 
religion, or rather the superstition of the Indians," 
says another of the Jesuit missionaries, '^ also con- 
sists in praying ; but, O my God, what prayers ! 
In the morning, the little children, in coming out 
of their cabins, cry aloud, Cakouaki packaiSy 
andscouaki packaiSy mousotiaki packais — Come 
porcupines, come elks, come beavers. This — this 
is all their prayers l"t And no bad prayer either for 
little Indian children to make, whose daily sub- 

♦ Relation de la NouvcUe France, 1633, p. 110. 
t Ibid. 1634, p* 80. 
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sistence often depended upon the produce of their 
father's chase. 

What can be said also of the infliction of religious 
penance upon the Indian converts? The French 
missionaries must indeed have entered little into 
the sentiments and character of the North American 
Indian^ if they thou^t that the prescription of 
such discipline could serve them in their work of 
conversion. Not that an Indian warrior^ possessing 
such extreme self-command, and educated to bear 
with indifference the most severe trials, would 
shrink at the infliction of any penance which it was 
likely the church wiould impose upon him. His owb 
voluntary penances, or self-devotion for the commis- 
sion of what, according to Indian notions, amounted 
to crimes or ofiences, were far more severe than 
any thing ordained by even the rigorous bigotry of 
their Jesuit instructors. The anecdote related by 
Volney of the Miami chief, who, having murdered 
another Indian, offered his own life as an atone- 
ment to the ftimily of the deceased, has been already 
mentioned. ** If they will not receive these pre- 
sents," said he, '^ let them fix the time and place. 
I shall be there alone, and they may take my life." 
Heckewelder also relates a similar instance, which 
occurred in Canada in 1793. Two Indians met 
on the street of the village of La Chine, and one 
of them, a man of great personal strength, in- 
sulted the other, calling him a coward, and ad- 
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dressing him in other, opprobrious terms; upon 
which the latter drew out his knife^ fmd stabbed 
faim to the heart. A crowd immediately qpliected^ 
calling out, '' KilL him, kill him 1" The Indian saf 
down by the dead body, iaad placing . hitioself in an 
attitude proper to receive the stroke of. thd tomo«- 
iiawke, coolly awaited l)is fate. This he ^pect^d 
from the hand of scmie relative of the .deceased, but 
no person seemed inclined to strike the. blow; 
After the body was removed, the Indian wists left 
sitting alone on the spot. Not meeting the fate he 
tepected, he rose and went to a laixre publie part 
of the village, and again lay down on the groond 
waiting the fatal stroke ; but no ope attempted to 
touch him« He then went to the mother of the 
Indian whom he had killed, an aged wido^, and 
thus addressed her : '* Woman, I have slain thy 
son. He had insulted me, it is true ; but still he 
was thine, and bis life was valuable to thee. I 
therefore now surrender myself up to thy wifl.'^ * 

* Heckewelder's Account of the Indians, ch. 6. The story 
proceeds thua :^« Thou hast indeed kilted my son, ^ho was 
dear to me," replied the woman, *' and the only support of 
my old age. One life is already lost, and to take thine on 
that account can be of no service to me. Thou bast, l^ow- 
ev^, a son, whom, if thou wilt give me in the placer of biti 
thou hast slain, all shall be wiped away." The Indian then 
said, ^^ Mother, my son is yet a child, only ten years old, and 
can be of no service to thee, but rather a trouble and diarge t 
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Indians who could tbus^ with a spirit of self* 
devotednesS) offer their lives in atonement for their 
offences, must have looked with contempt upon the 
p^iance inflicted by the church. Such an ordi« 
nance could not but tend to lower, rather than to 
raise, the moral feelings of the Indian ; to whom 
also it taught a system of petty tyranny and hanl'* 
ness of heart, evidently foreign to his natural cha* 
racter. The contemptible self*scourgings publicly 
exhibited by the Indian Pigarouick in the church 
of Montreal, by order of the Jesuits, has been 
already noticed ; and it is curious to (rf>serve, that 
this same neophyte had himself, under the sanction 
of these fathers, been instrumental to the infliction 
of penance upon a female convert of his own na^ 
tion, charged with no heavier offence than -aaraiiing 
herself of a custom allowed by the institutions of 
her coniltry-^that of quitting her husband whea she 
wished no longer ' to remain ' united to him. The 
story is thus told in one o( the early Jesuit mis* 
sionary Reports : 

*^ A young woman wishing to leave her husband 
without sufiicient cause^ the most zealous of the 



bttt here am I, capable of supporting and maintainiDg thee^ 
If thou wilt receive me as thy soo, nothing shall bq wanting 
on. my part to make thee comfortable whilst thou livesU" — 
The woman accordingly adopted the Indian as her son, and 
took the whole family into her house. 
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converted savages begged the governor to permit 
thetn to make a little prison at Sillery, and confine 
ber some time, in order to make her return to her 
duty. Pigarouick undertook the commission, tind 
had her seized ; and when she was at the door of 
the prison he thus addressed ber:-^* My niece, 
pray to God all night: you will have leisure. 
Entreat him to make you wise, and that you may 
not coiitinue obstinate, suffer this imprisonment for 
your sins. Take couralge ; if you will be obedi- 
ent, you will not remain long/ 

" She entered the prison viery quietlyi and re- 
mained there all night lying on the ground, without 
fire or any covering, although on the second of 
January, the most 'severe month of the year. 
Next morning P^re de Rinen visited her with 
Pigarouick, and gave her a little bread, and some 
straw to lie upon, and he wished that she should 
go out a sh(Mrt time into a neighbouring room to 
warm herself; but the savage sftid she! must suffer 
this for her faults, and encouraged her to bear this 
penance, patiently.* At night, however, it was 
thought best to release her. It was enough thus to 
frigbten this poor creature, ab the commencement 
of discipline to these new Christians, joined to the 



* The reader may recollect that in Lower Canada, in the 
month of January, the mercury (of Fahrenheit's thermometer) 
will fall to 20, 30, or 40 degrees below zero ! 
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melancholy which it giviss to the. mind of the 
savages, sometimes drives them to extremities, and 
even to a violent death ; and the chastisement was 
thoagbt sufficient for this young woman, and for 
several others/'* 

The natural result of all this mi^t have been 
anticipated. The Jesuit missionaries continued 
labouring in the vineyard, but gathered no fruit : 
and even their favourite convert himself, £tienne 
Pigarouick, whom they lauded as *^ professkig much 
ardour in the faith, and preaching in our chuncbes 
with a fervour and eloquence which savoured 
nothing of the barbarian," after thus ioflieting 
punishment on his countrywoman for leaving her 
husband, had -~ alas! soon after to perform a 
more ignominious penance for leaving his own 
wife. 

The excess of zeal, also, which was so Often evinced 
by the missionaries in their attempts to convert the 
Indians of North America, appears to have been 
one of the principal causes of their failure. If 
we reflect upon what has been generally imderstood 
as the attributes of a zealous missionary among 
the heathen, however laudable his idtentioiis, and 
eminent his perseverance, y^ it is extremely ques- 
tionable how far that very fervour whichr makes 
individuals eagerly to vplunteer in so labcu'ious, 

* Relation de la Noiivelle France^ 1642-43, ch. 5.. 
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And often dangerous a service, is calculated to pro- 
mote the object which is looked for. In tracing 
the history of the missions, it will often be found 
that an over^sanguiiie hope of speedily effecting the 
conversion which was Expected, caused the' loission* 
ary to adopt those hasty and incautious pro"* 
ceedings which irrecoverably prevented bis ultimate 
success* • ; » 

These premature expectations did not escape 
the remark of some erf the early ministers of rdi-* 
gion themselves, - both Homan Catholic and Pro-^ 
testant. P^re C. Lallemant, the Superior of tiie 
Jesuit missions in New France, observed, " I 
anxiously request that those who have any affection 
for this countiy will not become impatient if they 
have no speedy accounts of the results which they 
look for. The conversion of savages requires time; 
The first six or seven years will appear sterile to 
some persons ; and if I were to ^dd ten or twelve 
years, I might, perhaps, be nearer the truth. Bot^ 
must there not be a begidtihig to every thing ; and 
must we liot make the necessary and j^duat dis^ 
positions to attain the object which is proposed ?"* 
Similar to this was the observation made by one of 
the early Protestant ministers in New England; 
when recounting the difficulties which arose in con^; 
verting the Indians of that quarter, and regretting 

* Mercure Franjois, 1626, vol. xiii. 
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how few the cases were wbiqh he stated to have 
occurred of their conversion* " And wonder not 
that wee mention tio more instances at present ; but 
tohsider, first, their infinite distance from Chris* 
tianity^ having never been prepared thereunto by 
any civility at all ; secondly^ the difficulty of their 
language to us, and of ours to them, there being no 
rules to leame either by ; thirdly, the diversity 
<^ their own language to itselfe ; every part of that 
Gountrey having its own dialect, di£fering much 
firom the other ; — all which make their comming 
into the Gospel the more slow."* 

To any one who will inspect the Reports which 
were annually transmitted to France for nearly half 
a century, from the Jesuit missionaries in Canada, it 
will appear evident that the unbridled zeal thus ad- 
verted to often hurried them into steps which rendered 
their labours abortive* Instead of gradually under- 
mining his errors, and gaining upon him by slow and 
secure approaches, the Jesuits seemed determined to 
take the heathen by storm* The consequence was» 
that they were foiled in their attempts, frequently con- 
firming those tribes as their enemies, whom it was 
their object to have conciliated as fiiends* In one 
of these Reports a feat is recorded as having been 
performed by two fathers of the church, which 



* New England's First Fruits in respect of the conversion 
of the Indians. 164i 
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may serve as an instance of the imprudent ardour 
above alluded to. 

Pferes AUouez and Dablon — who seem to have 
held a sort of roving mission in the interior — when 
ascending the Fox river, in the year 1670, observed 
a rock which bore the resemblance of a gigantic 
human bust. This object was peculiarly regarded 
by the neighbouring Mascouton Indians, who were 
in the habit of painting it with their iinest colours ; 
and in passing by, during their excursions, fre- 
quently left their little offerings of tobacco, arrows, 
&c., in gratitude for their having got through the 
adjoining dangerous rapids in safety. Our two 
crusaders, however, declared they were shocked at 
this sight; and, " to remove this object of idolati^,'* 
said they, ** we had it taken down by manual labour, 
and thrown into the bottom of the river, never 
to appear more."* Let us turn for a moment 
to another of these missionary Reports. A party 
of Hurons having come down from a great distance 
to Quebec, ** We made them enter our chapel," 
says Phve Le Jeune, " where they were much 
astonished. We had placed the images of Saint 
Xavier and Saint Ignatius upon our altar. They 
regarded these with surprise^ thinking them living per- 
sons, and asked if they were not divinities, and if 
they dressed themselves in the ornaments they saw 

• Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1670-71, page 1$3. 
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upon tb^ altar. Father Brebeuf haying explained what 
these images meant, they put thqir hands to their 
mouth — their usual sign of astonishment. There 
were also three other images of the Virgin in 
different {dfices. The Indians successively de- 
manded what these were, one after the other. The 
father informing them that it was the mother of 
Him who made every thing ; they laughed, asking 
bow that could be, and how one person could have 
three mothers, for they supposed these representa- 
. tions were of three different persons ; and it was 
explained to them that these only signified one and 
the same person. O, how good it would be," adds 
P^re Le Jeune, '^ to have all the mysteries of 
our holy faith well represented!"* But, had this 
party of Hurons thought fit to have taken these 
three representations, together with the images 
of the saints Xavier and Ignatius, and tossed them 
all into the St. Lawrence, no doubt the whole body 
of the Jesuits would have been shocked and indig- 
nant at the fancied profanation. Would these 
savages, however, have been more faulty than P^res 
Allouez.and Dablon, when they demolished an 
ancient fragment of rock immemorially prized by 
the Indians, and which, for aught these fathers 
knewy might have been as much a figurative and 
symbolical representation among the Mascoutons, 

• Relation de la Nouvelie France, 1663, p. 183. 
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as were the images of their own chapel to the 
Jesuits of the college at Quebec ? 

There is a judicious suggi^stion counected with 
this subject to be met with in one of the .letters 
written from the interior, in 1 &48, by P^re Rague- 
neauy who was at one time superior of all the Jesuit 
missions in New France. " Were I to give my 
advice to those who commence the conversion 
of the Indians, I would say, that we ought to 
be v^ry cautious in condemning many things which 
we remark in their customs, and which clash 
with the ideas of those who have been educated 
in a different state of society. It is very easy 
to accuse of irreligion those who are only charge- 
able with folly, and to mistake for diabolical prac^ 
tices that which has nothing in it supernatural 
And we then feel ourselves obliged to forbid, 
as impious, many things which are innocent, or 
which^ at most, are foolish customs, but not 
criminal ones. These might be got the b^ter 
of more gently, and, I /may say, more effectually^ 
by gradually enlightening the savages, who at 
length would, of thems^lvi^, abandon those cus^ 
toms, not for conscience «ake as crimes, but from 
judgment and reaction as follies. It is difficult to 
learn every thing in a day. lioCie is the instructor 
mpAt to be relied upon."* 

♦ Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1647-48, ch. 9. 
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Of tbe^ Indian customsi so (^q and. so un- 
justly attacked as siofol and diabolical^ but wl»ch 
better deserved the name of foolish thw criminal, 
was the practice or profession of tbe jug^er. 
This custom has continued almost universal 
among the North American Indians to the pcesent 
day, and has always formed a great obstruction to 
their conversion. These native cimjurers *— Uie 
Jongleurs of New France, and tbe Pawahs of 
New England— -« have already been adverted to; 
and are described by Hakluytas ^^ g^at majiciaa^ 
great soothsayers^ callers of divils; priests who 
serve instead of phisitioas and cbyrurgions." And 
Dr. Mather observes, " In most of their dangerous 
distempers it is a Powah that must be seat for, IkM 
is, a priest who has more familiarity with Satao 
than his neighbours. This conjurer comes, and 
roarsand howls and uses magical cereoionies over 
the sick man, and will be well paid for it when 
he has done. If this don't effect a cure, the maas 
time is come, and there's an end."^ The influence 
and authority which the Juggler enjoys among his 
countrymen^ whether as priest, prophet, or physi<* 
dani is extensive and powerful The superstitious 
and uninstructed Indians of North .America ace 
at present as much inclined to ^ve ccedit to thiE^ 
supernatural, as the Christian naUons of Europe 
were to believe in witchcraft not two hundred years 

•' Mather's Magnalia, b. iii. (Life of MIot). 
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ago. In addition to his other impositions, the 
conjurer arrogates to himself a close communion 
^itb th6 Great Spirit, whose aid he afFecb to 
t)ropitiate, and whose operations he pretends to 
foresee. Mr. Henry observes in his Travels, "In 
all parts of the country, and among all the nations 
I have seen, particular individuals arrogate to 
themselves the art of healing, but principally by 
means of pretended sorcery ; and operations of this 
sort are always paid for by a present made before 
they are begun.*** The conjurer, however, was 
sometimes rather roughly handled by his employers. 
If he prophesied falsely he lost his credit, and 
if he prescribed unskilfully he stood a chance 
of losing his life. We have already seen how 
the grand chief of the Tonicas killed the physician 
by whom his soil was attended in an illness of 
which he died ; and Mr. Henry relates an instance 
which he witnessed of an Indian sorcerer being 
stabbed to death by a Chippewa, whose brother 
was supposed to have died in consequence of his 
spells or prescriptions.t ' ' 

In the early Reports transmitted from the mission- 
aries in Canada, the obstruction they met with 
from the jugglers is every where deeply complained 
of. The French priests were often looked upon by 
the Indians as sorcerers themselves; and the 

* Henry^t Travels, parti. ch. 14. f Ibid. 

C C 
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native conjurera,: of course^ eyed them with jealousy 
and hatred. In. one of these Reports they state 
that ^^ the Indians rais^ horrible calumnies against 
us> calling us sorcerers^ impostors^ magicians, who 
caused the frosl^ destroyed the corn, poisoned 
the riirersi and inflicted mortal diseases ;"* and the 
hostility of these men was evidently one of the 
principal causes of the hardships suffered by the 
missions in the interior. The French, probably 
without much difficulty, detected and incautiously 
exposed their impostures; and it was not to be 
expected that the juggl^^ would tamely submit 
to be deprived of the benefits and estimation which 
they had hitherto enjoyed among their countrymen. 
" I need not describe," says Pfere Marest, " how 
often I have been subjected to insults, and run the 
risk of being killed by them, if the Divine Pro* 
tector bad not secured, me from their fury. It 
happened that one of them would have split my 
head with bis tomobawke, had I npt suddenly 
turned away at the moment his arm was lifted 
to destroy me."t 

Notwithstandii^ the great influence which the 
jugglers possess among the tribes, they appear to 
be the most unprincipled <^ all the Indian popular 
tion ; and, therefore, probably the most opposed to 

* Relation de la Nouyelle France, 1657-58. (Preface.) 
t Lettrsi Edifiantes ^ Curi^MS, voL ¥4, p; 320. 
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€very measore whkh migtit lead to Uie comrersioii 
of their cotintrytnen. Mr. Hunta?, m notiddg the 
Indian sentiments respecting natoral reli^n, and 
thdr belief in beang accoutitabte to the Great 
Spirit, observes, '^ It is a faxrt ^dfttiy of remark, 
that neither frigidity, indifference, nor hypocrisy 
in r^rd to sacred things is known to exist' among 
them, excepting occasionally tiie young and incon^ 
siderate, some of their prophets or priests, and all 
iheir conjurers J"'* 

It may be proper to mention, however, that 
besides the conjarers actbg as priests and physi^ 
ciiuas, there are among many of the Indian tribes 
oUier individuals who practise the art of healing ; 
and there can be no doubt ^- if the accounts of 
travdlters and others who have experitoced their 
aid are to be credited -^ that in many cases th^ 
Indian treatment of the siclc, and particortarly of 
the wounded, is attendied wilii a success not to 
be surpassed by the regular and graduated practi^ 
tioner among the whites* fiut these cases, perhaps, 
were not of a difficult nature. It is very diflfererit, 
however, with regard to then* juggters, wbbse treat*- 
ment of the sick is excluisively limited to pretended 
spells and magical operations. In travelling through 
the interior of the Indian country a few years ago, 
I had the opportunity of observing, near Lake Whr- 
nipiCi a Cree(or Knistinaux) woman, who had been 

* Hunter's Memoirs, p. 219. 
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for several days watching over a sick daughter, 
^bout twelve years of age, apparently extremely ilL 
The anxious mother seamed to rest all hopes of 
q^qpvery in unceasingly waving pver her child 
the family co^uring-stick, which had probably 
been consecrated by one pf their jugglers, . Thi^ 
holy instrument was ornamented with paiqt^ 
patches^ feathers, porcupine quills, and rags of 
various. colours. Upon inquiring into the symp- 
toms of the child's illness, the Reverend Mr. Wes^ 
who was with me, undertook to select soma of the 
m^icines we happened to have with us; and, 
having obtained a promise that they should be faith-r 
fully administered, we proceeded on our journey^ 
leaving the mother flourishing her enchanted rod 
oyer the patient with great solemnity. In tb? 
following week we returned by the same route, 
when, upop inquiring after the sick child, we foimd 
that the prescriptions had been regularly amended to 
by the mother, and that the patient was almost 
entirely recovered. With the consent of thi$ 
Knistinaux matron, therefore, I brought away the 
magical wand in triumph ; and both my tiiavelling. 
. companion and myself no doubt felt that we had 
taken a better mode of endi^vouring to remove 
an object of Indian superstition, than what, in a 
similar case, would probably have been adopted 
by the more hasty zeal of fathers AUouez 
and Dablon. This incident may be thought a 
trivial one ; but it was well observed by Pfere 
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Ragueneau, that these^ and similar custams> would 
be best got rid of ^' by gradually enlightening the 
savages, who would abandon them, not from 
conscience' sake as crimes, but from judgment and 
reflection as foUies.'- 

Tbere is no circumstance whatever that would 
prove of more solid and permanent use to the 
Indians of North America, than to introduce 
among them the advantages which flow from 
medical science. This is recommended both by 
Dr* Morse and Mr. Hunter ; but the benefits 
arising from it would, I conceive, prove much more 
extensive than even the cure or prevention of 
disease. Nothing would tend so rapidly to put 
a stop to the reign of sorcery and conjuration 
throughout all the Indian countries ; and that 
alone would remove one of the grand obstacles 
to theii^ civilization and conversion. The reflecting 
Indian would gradually perceive the benefits he 
had obtained ; and instead of accusing the Chris- 
tian of injuring him by his supposed incantations, 
he would regard him as a successful protector from 
the mischievous impostures of his own conjuring 
priests. Gratitude and confidence would follow 
the exertions of true medical skill, and the result 
would be, that the Indians could not fail to become 
more inclined to be guided by the religious instruc- 
tions of a people from whom they were convinced 
they had procured such substantial advantages — 
whose judgment they had learned to respect, and 
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#ho3e heDevdence they h^d experienced in Ibe 
BSiDQyal or ^Uevii^tion of those diseases^ which make 
sach havock aaiODg the lodian race. 

The wfdLgss of the sioallrpox akuie — ? a disease 
introduced into America by the EAirop^sois— have 
<^eD depopulated Whole Istdian natk)os. Umfire- 
viUei in his account of the Northern tribes, has 
given a lamentable description of the pestEent 
visitation of this malady in bis day. ^^ Numbers 
bejgan to die on every side; the uafection spread 
rtipidly, and hundreds lay expiring tc^tber without 
assistance, without courage, or the least glitnosering 
of hope of recovery. For when an Indian finds 
bimself sick, he reigns himself up to a state of 
stupebqtion, which binders him frcun using even 
those means that may be in his power towards 
removing the cause of his malady." -^^^ Without 
the least medicinal help, or that common aid which 
their case demanded, a. prey to hunger and disease, 
these forlorn Indians lay in their tents expiring 
under the accumulaied weight of every scourge 
which human nature can experience. Wolves and 
other wild beasts infested, and entened their babita-r 
tions, and dragged them out, while Hfe yet remained, 
to devour their miserable morbid cancases: even 
their faithful dogs, worn out with hunger, joioed 
in this unnatural depredation. Heads, legs, and 
arms, lay indiscriminately scattei^ about, as. food 
for the hkds of the. air and the. beasts of the mounr 
tains; and^ as noee were buried, tkie very air 
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became infectious^ and tended to waft about the 
baneful contagion."* 

At a later period, and in a different part of 
North America, we find a siinilar account in the 
Travels of Captains Lewis and <>ldrke. In noticbg 
the ancient Maha village, they state that it once 
had consisted of three hundred cabins, but had 
been burnt a few years before, when the small-pox 
had destroyed four hundred men, and numbers of 
women and children, " The accounts we have 
had," say these travellers, ^* of the effects of the 
emall-pox on that nation, are most distressing. It 
is not known in what way it was first communi- 
cated to them, though probably by some war-party. 
I'faey had been a military and powerful people; 
but when these warriors saw their strength wasting 
b^tire a malady which they could not resist, their 
|>lurensy was extreme. They burned their village, 
and many of them put to death their wives and 
children, to save them from so cruel an afflic- 
tion, and that they all might go together to some 
better country."t 

These are melancholy pictures; but tiiey tend to 
shew how important it would be to introduce the 
advantages of medicdl science into countries where, 
from ignorance, and from the apathy of despair, 
disease is accompanied with such dreadful results. 



* UinfretiHe'g Hudsofi's BAy,]^.9i. 

't Lem and CHMieV IVaveb, vol. i. chap. 2. 
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T^e jPrQfich injs^ipiiMrie^t wbeq tJt^y bad it in thdr 
power, appear to have been extremely i^tteDtiYe and 
useful to the sick of the Ipdiaos mnong: wbuns tbey 
resided ; and it is very prpba^ki that iq those cases 
— npt very luiooerouBi perhaps -^ when they gained 
advfintages over the cqojuring prie^te,^ or fUtdicim^ 
men, it wa&cJbieJQy ^a coi^seqiMSice of their ipedical 
assistance,. li^ipited ^s that ipust have be^n. ^' Thank 
God," ^ays P^re Marest, ip writing from tk^ 
Illinois^ '* thank God, that our village, is now 
purgefl of t^iese conjurers. The care we have 
taken of tt^e sick, the remedies .we a4inioister m 
them, most of which have ^ured theij couppIaiiitSt 
have caused these impostprs to lose theic credit) 
and compelled th^m to rep(K)ve to olh^r plaices.^ 
And, in New England, Mr. Eliot mentions, « in 
1648, '^ I find by God's bles»ng on our m^ui9 
of physick and cbyrurgery, the Indians are already 
convinced of the folly o{ pow-mpi^gt aqd are eai^y 
persuaded to give it over as a sinful and diabolical 
practice." f 

It would, therefore, be well worthy c^ the^ atten-^ 
tion of those, numerous and benevoleiH societiesi 
establisl^^d both in the Old iM(orld a^d the; New^ 
who have evinced such anxiety for the improvement 
of the Indians of North Americai to con^ijder 
whether a portion of their funds, which have beeq 



* Lettres EdiAaates et Carieuses, irol. vi. p. 320. 
t Hutchinson's History of Mas§achu88et», cb« 6. 
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SO long appropriated exclusively to tiie use df \h6 
r^ious departments of the missions; might! not^' 
for the present, be usefully transferred to tiie mip^ 
port of medical Indian establbhments* - 

It Jias been already noticed how the mortality 
which at one time raged among the Hnrons, Id 
ooosequence of the smatlrpox (tntroduced, as Char- 
leifoix says» by the French *X was ascribed by the 
Ijidjans to the diabolical sorceries of the Christians' 
-^ a charg(^ no doubts raised and circulated by the' 
native conjurers. A similar accusation is men- 
tioned by Dr. Morse as operating upon Indians, 
even close to the American settlements, at the 
present day ; and nothing can shew more strongly' 
the liule benefit that accrued from the labours of 
the early missionaries, than the influence which th^ 
ju^lers have still retained among their countrymen 
in those quarters where the missions had bitti 
established. ^^ The medicine influence, if I may so ' 
designate it," says Dr. Morse, " which is hostile tb 
schools and Christianity, and to civilization gene- 
rally, is strongly felt by these Indians. They are 
afraid to have priests come among them, because 
it happened that immediately after one had visited 
them, about the year 1799^ the small-pox was 
introduced among them from Canada, and carried 
off nearly half their number. They were -made to 
believe, by their medicine-men, that the Great 

♦ Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvdle France, liv.9. 
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Spirit was angry with them for receiving this priest 
and his instructions^ and that the fatal disease was 
eeot among tiiem to punish them for fins offence."* 
And yet UArbre Croohe, the place where this 
tribe**«*-a remnant of the once powerful nation 
erf the Ottawas-— now resides, was, for upwards 
of half a century, the seat of one of the principal 
Hussions of the Jesuits, from whom many of the 
ancestors of these Indians had recdved the rites 
of baptism. In tiie year 1 799 there remafaied 
among them only one baptized Indian, an old 
man ; and their jongleurs seemed then, as fAtej 
seem now, resolved to exert thdr influence in ptti« 
venting any progress toward the conversnon of 
their bre&ren. For even when Dr. Morse held his 
official conference with some oi their- principal 
chieft in the year 18S0, he states^ that the same 
inflijence was manifest during his interview with 
them, and they believed, that if he paid a Tisik to 
their tribe for the purposes intended, it would< be 
followed by the displeasure of the Great S^Hrit, by 
pestilence and death. 

The reader may, perhaps, imagine that this tribe, 
wbich^-*in the nineteenth century, two hundred years 
afiter Christiani^ had first been introduced into the 
country — thus declined to recdve a Chrisdm 
mission, must be the most rude and savi^ ^ 
the aborigines. ** But," says Dr. Morse, " these 

* Motbs'b Report/AppeadiK, p.(24. 
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Indmos are much in adv&Bce, in. point of imfMna^e*' 
meoty appearance, and maaDerSi of ail IndkiB9 
whom I Tisited. Tbeii dsess was iii tbe Indian 
style, neat, and highly ornamented with silver 
bands,, fdates, &c., in yarioua.foyms^ received prin- 
cipaUy«ls^f»e8ents from Drummond's I^and^ The 
women and children, who are apart by tbems^eB, 
had a cleanly appearance; in oountenaace and 
Biaimera inteUigeet and modest Their warriors, 
who. occppied a sepafate station, would appear wcU 
on any of our military parades-^ tb^ are a tall, 
straight, aiiid weU-£u!ed band of men» The chiefs 
are shrewd, sensible, weU-behaved men, most of 
^m advanced beyond middle age, and of venerable 
appemrance." * He also states, that they have been 
long in the habit of cultivating their lands and 
caising com, not only sufficient to supply theic own 
wants, but to (»rry the surplus to market at Micfailh 
Kmafcinac, where they have sometimes sdd three 
thousand bushds in the. season. 

However advanced this tribe of Indians migbl 
be in point of improvement, *^ it was evident," adds 
Dr. Morse, ^' that these people, from some source, 
were made to iear that my visit, should they listen 
to my proposal, would be followed by a similar 
calamity (thesmaUfpox) ; and some effectual meaos, 
dierefore, must be used to remove this influence 
before any thing can be done effectually for their 

* MorseV Report, Appendix, p. 23. 
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improvement An appeal to their good sense, and 
reference to what has been effected amoi^ some 
other of our Indian tribes, I think would accomplish 
the purpose." 

But let it be recollected, that in eveiy such 
appeal^ the good sense of the missianary must 
be exerted, as well as that of the Indian ; and while 
the former endeavours to root out the superstition 
which often leads that uninstructed race to ascribe 
natural occurrences to extraordinary interpositions 
of the Great Spirit, his instructor should^ on hi» 
part, be cautious in believing that any supernatural 
interference of the Supreme Being is speciatty 
exhibited in his own behalf,, or in the promodon 
of that work of conversion in which he is engaged. 
Wfaile the remnants of the Ottawa nation are 
called upon to forsake the superstitious impressioa 
that the Great Spirit will inflict upon tl^m a &tBl 
malady if they permit the introduction of Cbristiaa 
missionaries, the latter should avoid every super- 
stitioos feeling, of divine interposition, suoh asCbar- 
levoix entertained when be< recorded the destmctioa 
of a heathen village, and the massacre of its 
inhabitants. *^ Shortly after P^re Jogues; wa& 
taken prisoner, an entire. Huron village was de-^ 
stroyed. A band of Iroquois entered it at break of 
day, and, before li)e:sun rose, not a single cabin 
remained that was not reduced to ashes,, nor aa 
inhabitant of any age or sex, except twenty that 
escaped through the flames, who were not mur- 
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dered. This village had always declined to receive 
tbe Gospel, and had carried its impiety so far as to 
defy the God of the Christians* Its destruction 
was regarded as a punishment from. Heaven, and 
many profited by so signal a mark of the Divine 
vengeance/'* 

The doctrine of a particular and superintending 
Providence is believed by the unconvert^ Indian 
as well as by tbe true Christian ; but, in the inters 
pr^tation given to the Divine dispensations/ every, 
degree of caution is requisite; and there has. nol 
beeo a more fatal error committed by misfiionaries^ 
than rashly appealing to passing events as a proof of 
tbe special interposition of the Deity. While tbe mis-^ 
sionary^therefore,. endeavours to eradicate the super*< 
stitious notions of the North American Indian, let him 
guard bis own mind against those seeds of incipifiQl 
enthusiasm which often produce a similar superstt^ 
tbn in those who repair to the wilderness? for the 
purpose ol converting the heathen, and who, in* 
pursu^pg their meritorious object, so jfoequeotky) 
adopt those very mieasures which ultimately prevent 
their success. 

It is true that, in general, the missionaries have 
not acknowledged such failure: on the contraiy^' 
they have been disposed to claim high merit for the^ 
numbers, as well as the zeal of their alleged con-^ 
verts. But in this both Roman Catholic and 

* Charlevoix^ Hi»t. de la Nouvelle France, Irr. 6. 
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Protestant — eaeh io their day— have deejplj de- 
ceived tbemsdves* The silence rad atteatioit 
sbewo by a cdogregation of North AHoerican In^ 
diaos neither proves that they understttad ivhat is 
preached to them, nor, if understood, that Uxj 
have ^ven their assent to the doctrines of the 
preacher. ** The Imfians/' writes the Baron de la 
Hontan, ^^ listen to all that the Jesuits^ preach, 
without QomtradiGting thetn^ They are oonteirt. with 
joldi^ among themselves on the subject of Ike 
sermons ddivered in the church by die fathers; 
and, before aoy Indian will speak openly to* a 
Frenchman on these subjects, he must be well 
satisfied, indeed, of his discnetion and his firieod* 
ship/' * Vhre, Charlevoix himself admits^, that ^^ It 
most not be supfiosed a savage is convinced be* 
cause he seems to assent to what is expounded 
to him ; because, in general, they didike nothing^ao 
much as disputation^ and sometimes from' pom 
complaisance^ sometimes throngk particular vievi^ 
of intaoest, and sliU more freqaently firom inddeaoe 
or indifierence^ they give the marks of foil con- 
viction with respect to matters regardbg which 
they hasne not paod the slightest, attention, or wlich 
they hafi^e not been aUe to comprehends" t When 
Me. Hunter, in modem tiises, was among the 
Grand Osage Indians, ^^ I saw a number of white 



* M6moires de la Hontan, p. 124. 

t Chariemx, Hist, de la NouveUe Rranee^ kv. 5v 
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peopk^" sBiya he^ ^^ who, from differeDt mo* 
tftres^ resorted to this nation* Among them was 
a clergyman who preached several times to the 
Indians through an interpreter. He was the 
first Christian preacher I had ever heard or 
seen. The Indians treated him with great respect, 
and listened to his discourses with profound aMen* 
tion, but could not, as I heard them observei cooi'' 
(M'ehfind the doctrines he wished to inculcate. It 
may be appropriately mentioned here, that the 
Indians are accustomed in their own debates never 
to speak but ooe at a time, while all others, constt* 
luting the audience, invariably listen with patience 
and attention till their turn to speak arrives^ This 
respect is still more particularly observed towanis 
strangers, and the slightest deviation from it would 
be regarded as rude, indecorous, and highly offen<- 
sive. It is this trait in the Indian character which 
many of the missionaries mistake for a serious 
impression made oa their minds^ and which has led 
to many exaggerated accounts of their convemion to 
Christianity,"* 

Who the preacher was tlmfa is thus alluded to* by 
Mr. Hunter, or to what sect he bdcmged, is not 
mentioned, nor is it material to inquim. His error, 
no doubt, consisted in not adapting: his discourses 
to the capacity of his hearers; nor confining his 
instructions to the tnose simple and intelligible 

* Hunter's Memoirsv P- 4^« 
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truths, leaving to the progress of time to mature 
and enlarge the conception of those to whom he 
addressed himself. Heckewelder, in praising the 
copiousness of the Indian languages, says : ^^ We 
see our ministers, when once familiar with the 
language of the nation with whom they reside, 
preach to them, without the least difficulty,- on the 
most abstruse subjects of the Christian Faith"* 
It is unwise in the missionaries among the Indians 
ever to touch upon such subjects, either in their 
own language, or in any other. All classes and 
descriptions of Christians must admit that there 
occur many theological points connected with, or 
arising from the sacred Scriptures, which are placed 
above the reach of human Intellect. It is upon 
these that Christians have disagreed; and in the 
heat of discussion to which the difference has often 
given rise, each party has been led to assigti a 
paramount degree of importance to conformity of 
opinion in those mystical points of controversy 
to which they respectively lean. Missionaries 
under such impressions cannot be expected easily 
to relinquish the peculiar doctrines which may have 
hitherto occupied so much of their zealous atlen* 
tioo: and although, when locally established in 
their several missions, there may be little caU for 
controversial discussion, yet habit and education 
may naturally have the effect of inducing them 

* Heckewelder's Account of the Indians, ch. 10. 
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to lay too much importance upon points that 
can only tend: to perplex the judgment of the 
Indian, and make him the more unwilling to adopt 
a religion which, if so preached to him, he caqnot 
be expected to comprehend. 

Would it not be better that the Christian teachers^ 
in endeavouring to instruct the Indian, should con- 
fine themselves to those simple truths upon .which 
Christians of every denomination have agreed, and 
where there exists no subject of serious difference 
or dispute? .And, further than this, might he. not be 
safely left to the operation of time, and to.his .Qwa 
flowers, of reflection, which t are .certainly in no 
respect inferior to those of his white brethren ? 

Hunter states, that the Indians areacute observers, 
and look .much more deeply into these matters than 
people commonly believe; and that over-sanguine 
reformers go among them with very erroneous views 
of their character. ^' I have myself known young 
missionaries, and others also," says he, ^' who were 
sent among them, and whose correct intentions I do 
.not pretend to question^ to deal out long lectures, on 
morality, original . sin, vicarious ; atonement, ,&c. 
.The disposition of the Indians never to jnterrupt 
a talker by rising, nor even by yawning. and other 
indicatbos of uneasiness, . often onuses , the . phiMn- 
ibropist to flatter himself that be^hsts enlisjbed their 
whole afiectioDs jand juc^meut in the causjs, ,wben, 
perhaps,. ttey feel diemselves .insulted.,, For^^vhen 
they are dismissed^ and converse among themselves 

I> D 
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on these subjects, they say, * The white men tell the 
Indians to be honest I The Indiaas have no prisem, 
no jail for unfortunate debtors; no locks on tlieir 
doors.' And when the preachers make their tlis- 
course more evangelical, they do not comprehend 
them ; which shews they should become mere 
acquainted with metaphysical disquisitions before 
any attempts are made to teach them the mysteries 
of Christianity." * 

This, from one so well acquainted with the 
Indian character, conveys a serious lesson to the 
missionary ; and if we calmly consider what the 
Board of Missions in America reported in September 
1821, on the subject of those persons whom they 
had been preparing for that vocation, the lesson 
9urdy does not appear to be uncalled for. 

'^ It should be mentioned, with devout ascriptions 
of praise/' says the puUished Report of that Board, 
^^ that the great Head of the church has made provir 
sion for a succession of ministers and missionaries in 
the extensive revivab of religioq .wit^ which tlie 
churches of out land have been favqur^d &>r several 
years past* In the progress of those revivals,, many 
young persons' of both sexes .have, inithejudgmeal; 
of enlightened charily; become the subjedbs of 
renewing graibe ; and have bad their mitids enlarged 
to G(mtemplate the wants of mankind, and their 
hearts filled with •compassion for the millions 
remaiirii^ in all the^ daritMxia and riiisery of paganh 

♦ Hunlert Mtfinbini, ch. 15. 
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ismv It is not extravagant to hope, that from 
among the uumeroaB youths whose souls appear tp 
be imbued, with a disposition to labour for the sal^ 
valion of men, a host will hereafter be marshalled 
to ^arry on the war against Satan, in many ^arts of 
the world w^here he has heretofore held an undis- 
puted empire* Never before were half so many 
young men in a course of educationfor the ministry 
irhtmg ourselves, as at the present time; and it 
may be ^fely asserted, that hundreds of these 
young men were first led to tiiirik of becoming 
preachers of the Gospel, by the interest which they 
felt in missions to the heathep,. and by the effect of 
these missions in exposing the wants and miseries 
of the greater part of the world, dead in sin, without 
God, and without hope." * i 

These, surely, are not the sentiments with which 
iSbd missionary should go forth, in all treasonable 
bqmility, to convert the heathen. - Mowe^i^er sincere 
the £aith, and good the intentions of the preacher, 
he may rest assured that, if influenced by. such 
inapressionsihis preaching wiU bein vain,Bnd thiEit,ak 
&r, at least, as regards the North AmericaniDndian, 
his* labours will prove; fro^ssi Ih deceiving him'^ 
self as to his supposed success, the iiiissidbat*y wiU 
only mislead the benevbteiie^ of his patitons. Let 
the Christian, thankful for the light of Revdation, 
evince that consideration £eyr the unenlightened 

* See Church Missionary tlegister. August, 1822. 
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Indkln to which the latter is justly entitled, and 
vihich DO one will probably withhold frooi hiai/wbo. 
reflects upon the following passage from those 
Memoirs which have been so often, and with such 
satisfaction, referred to in these Notes. Huoter,- 
wheU'dciscribing what occurred upon breaking up 
their i winter encampment in the course of that 
long and dangerous expedition which he and an 
Indian party made across the American continent 
to the < Pacific Ocean, thus observes: '^ At the 
breaking up of the winter, having supplied ourselves 
with^ such things as were necessary, and the situa- 
tion afforded, all our party visited the spring firom 
which we had procured our supplies of water,* and 
there offered up our orisons to the Great Spirit for 
having preserved us in health and safety, and for 
having supplied all our wants. This is tlie constant 
practice of the Osages, Kanzas, and many other 
Indian nations, on breaking up their winter encamp- 
ments, and is by no means an unimportant cere* 
mony. On the contrary, the occasion calls forth' 
all the devotional feelings of the soul ; and you 
there witness the silent but deeply impressive com- 
munion which the unsophisticated native of the 
forest holds with his Greater/' * 

And yet are we to be told that these people are 
" dead in sin, without God, and without hope !" 
But the pleasing testimony above recorded by 

* Huqter's Memoirs, p. 77, 
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Mr. Hunter respecting tribes by whom he was' 
adopted, and aoK^ng whom he resided frfiim insr 
boyhood, may for a moment be cotitrasted with mi 
opposite account of the same Indians which wasi 
communicated to Dr. Morse while compiling his 
Indian Report for the use of the American govern- 
ment The passage will be found referred to in the 
index of that work, under the gloomy tide oi Moral 
Darkness of the Osages. 

" The moral darkness in which this people are 
involved, is greater than has yet been communicated 
to the Christian world. It has been commonly 
reported that they worship God, and acknowledge 
him as the great First Cause of all things. This, 
however, will, I believe, be found to be a m^repre^ 
sentation. From the best information I can ob*^ 
tain, it appears that they are an idolatrous race, 
and that they worship the sun, the earth, the moon^ 
the thunder, and the stars. They worship tbose^ 
creatures of God as creators. If asked who made 
the sun, moon, earth, &c., they cannot tell. Hence 
it is evident that they have no knowledge of 
Him who made the heavens, and the earth, and all 
things that are therein. O how apt is the human 
mind to forsake and forget what is right, and to 
learn ^nd remember what is wrong! How apt 
to forget the God who made and governs all things, 
and to worship the creatures of God, or the work- 
manship of men's hands ! The Osages will rise, 
in the morning before the day dawns, black their 
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faces with earth, Yodk totvards the lifting sun, and, 
with an afilected air, pray sond^iiies until the sun 
has risen.* Biit their god$- are' Aot able to change 
their hearts, or put right spirits withiii tbeml It is 
tio uncommon thing t& see theiri starts imtliediateiy 
after their morning devotidii; on siiMhe ntiscfaf^fi^oab 
and atrocious Expedition, perhaps to mtirder sdtne 
of a neighbouring tribey dr steal iMit substances 
I will mention the following a^ an instance of 
their readily learning (hat which is ^itffuT; and their 
proiieness to doevil.** Ahd ^hat^oi^sth^ reader &^^ 
pose this Indian ptoneaess to doetiif'&tiiounted to? 
-^** Manydf them,'^ acldsliieir refbfmer, ^* areplay^ 
ing cards around me while I am wfitittg; and 
utteiring in broken Etiglish, die oaths ^hi&b are so 
cotonibnly uttered at the card table ; both the oafd* 
playing and the profanity they have, dbu^tteiss^ 
learned from the tradei's t/rho pass mucb of their 
time in the village," f 

* . Many Indian cuBtoips ar^t revUed by thosp vbo are i^o- 
nint of the. meaning of th^m. The .ceremony alluded to, aa 
Mr. Hunter inform^^ me/ must have, occurred in the course 
of some of their solemnities while mourning for their dead. 
Captain Franklin, in noticing a party of Northern Indians 
vbo were lanieoting the I0S9 ofjaqmA of ^eir rehticma who 
had been drowned, says : " They bewailed the [melancholy 
accident every morning and evening, by repeating the names 
of the persons in a loud singing tone, which was frequeiitly 
interrupted by tiursts of teatrs."— Caj?fam FratikUn^a Ufatfativei 
Sfc. ch. 3. p:47fc. ' . ' ' 

t See Appendix, (£ e) to Dr. Morsels Indian Report. 
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■* ' Tbis^* it auist he cemfe^^ed, 3avpui» e^tii^wh^ti of 
the Men time^^of those tiq^eg .^hea Fra^aci^ 
tbe First pronounced the lodiaqs of An^eripa tp 
be ^^ wttibouf the kno^sviecig^: pf GckI) ^tkl Without 
the we of re»son frr-whea Henry the Fourth 
denounced theoi a3. ^^ ittM^ts sunk in ignorance 
and infidelity" — and .nfcen .our.own Act pf Parr 
liament pteasantlj pienmhled iq)on the '^ eharms 
sorceries, and Sataniccil delusions" of tbe infide} 
salva^. But, with r^^^rence to these abomina^ 
tions of the Osages, would it npt have. been wis^ 
to have : recomn^ade^ to f tbe governo^ent of the 
United. States to be^n <by reforming its own 
ivhite traders^ than thus to have reviled the Indian^ 
for card-pkyitig ^nd. uttering oaths in broken 
English, the meaning, (tf which they probably did 
not understand, andtp (hg use of which they could 
ascribe no sinfulness or immpri^ity ? 

It is not under such a system that we may Expect 
" to reduce the savage nations, by just and gentle 
manners, to the love of civil society and the Christian 
religion/' * The Christian missionary of the pre- 
sent day may not, perhaps, be disposed to inveigh 
against the Indians with the coarse and unbecoming 
language resorted to by many of the early preachers 
who attempted their conversion; but this is not 
sufficient; he ought to evince, in every respect 

• Royal Charter to William Penii, 
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more candour and moderation than was generally 
shewn in former times. If, proud of superior 
acquirements, the ministers of religion commence 
the duty of their missions by supposing the uniii^ 
structed Indian to be '^ dead in sin, and without 
hope/' let them recollect the words of that apodde 
who, in a case that may be fairly deemed analo* 
gous, declared, " Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons : but in every nation, he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him." 

Impressed with such conviction, the misaionarj 
may, in due time, reap the benefit of his latxHirs, 
and be enabled successfully to inculcate, in all 
their purity and simplicity, the pnnciples of that 
religion to which every well-wisher of the Indian 
race would hope to see them truly, firmly, and 
permanently converted. 
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